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'  Believe  then,  if  you  please,  that  I  can  do  strange  things  : 
I  have,  since  I  was  three  year  old,  conversed  with  a  magician, 
most  profound  in  his  art,  and  yet  not  damnable. 

'  Speakest  thou  in  sober  meanings  ? 

'  By  my  life  I  do  ;  which  I  tender  dearly,  though  I  say 
I  am  a  magician.' 

As  You  Like  It. 

'  They'll  take  suggestion,  as  a  cat  laps  milk.' 

The  Tempest. 
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Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  were   three  brothers  :    three 
ordinary    modern    boys    from    school.     They    were 
ordinary     because     they    were     neither     undistin- 
guished   nor    very    highly    distinguished    by    birth, 
brains,  or  athletic  powers  :   they  were  not  geniuses 
or  fools,  giants  or  weaklings,  aristocrats  or  plebeians. 
They    were    modern    because    their    manners    and 
ideas    were    those    of    good    citizens    of    the    school 
commonwealth,  sensible  as  well  as  spirited  :  differing 
in  this  from  almost  all  the  traditional  types  of  the 
old  school  stories.     They  did  not  spend  their  days 
in  cribbing,  in  being  swished,  in  robbing  orchards 
and  being  chased  by  keepers,  in  inking  their  collars 
and  tearing  their  trousers,  in  keeping  rabbits  in  their 
lockers  and  putting  dead  cats  in  other  people's  beds  : 
they  were  not  perpetually  at  war  with  their  masters 
or  ashamed  of  being  seen  with  their  parents  :  they 
read    frequently    without    reproach,    and    debated 
freely  among  their  friends  on  politics,  poetry,  and 
religion.     Tom,   the   eldest,   would   in   two   months' 
time  be  nineteen  years  old  and  an  Oxford  under- 
graduate.   Dick,  the  youngest,  would,  by  Christmas, 
be  sixteen  and  playing  football  for  his  house;  Harry, 
with  luck,  in  the  sixth  form  and  next  year's  captain 
of  cricket.     As  a  family  they  were  frankly  critical 
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but  still  more  frankly  united.  Each  one  of  them 
preferred  the  society  of  his  own  parents  and  his  own 
brothers  to  that  of  anyone  else,  and  made  no  secret 
of  the  feeling.  Their  parents  being  unfortunately 
out  of  reach  for  this  summer  they  had  to  make 
holiday  with  strangers ;  but  being  all  three  to- 
gether they  looked  forward  to  it  confidently  as 
to  a  kind  of  campaign,  which  indeed  it  turned 
out  to  be. 

'  Well,  this  is  a  great  expedition,'  said  Tom  as 
the  train  started.  He  looked  across  at  his  two 
brothers.  '  Did  you  think  I  should  miss  it — what 
would  you  have  done  if  I  had  ?  ' 

'  We  knew  the  address,'  replied  Harry,  '  but  that 
was  about  all.' 

'  We  had  return  tickets,'  said  Dick  stolidly. 

Tom  laughed.  '  My  dear  Dick,'  he  said,  in  a 
slightly  paternal  tone,  '  once  you  got  there  you 
wouldn't  have  wanted  to  run  away.' 

'  Depends,'  said  Dick. 

'  What  is  there  to  do  ?  '  asked  Harry. 

'  Tennis  ?  ' 

'  Cricket  ?  ' 

'  Riding  ?  ' 

'  Rowing  ?  ' 

'  Bathing  ?  ' 

'  Fishing  ?  ' 

'  Motoring  ?  ' 

'  I  can't  tell  you  at  this  moment,'  said  Tom, 
'  but  you'll  know  all  about  that  kind  of  thing  in  two 
hours'  time.  The  real  point  of  this  expedition  seems 
to  be  the  house  and  the  people.' 

'  I  suppose  you  know  them,'  said  Harry ;  '  you 
always  have  all  the  chances.' 
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'  Been  before  ?  '  remarked  Dick,  in  a  tone  of 
ironical  patience. 

'  Yes,  my  son,'  said  his  elder,  '  I  have  been  before, 
and  I  can  tell  you  that  this  is  a  great  expedition. 
You  are  going  to  stay  with  a  really  extraordinary 
man.  I  mean  really  extraordinary.'  He  spoke  with 
conviction  and  his  brothers  perceived  it. 

'  But  you  don't  tell  us  what  you  mean,'  said 
Harry. 

'  Kindly  construe,'  said  Dick. 

But  this  Tom  was  disinclined  to  do.  He  thrust 
his  hand  into  an  inner  pocket  and  extracted  an 
envelope. 

'  If  you  read  this,'  he  said,  handing  over  a  letter, 
'  you'll  see  what  the  Ancestor  himself  says.' 

'  The  Ancestor  '  was  the  boys'  name  for  their 
father,  who  was  at  this  moment  in  Constantinople 
with  his  wife.     His  letter  ran  as  follows  :■ — 

•  My  dear  Tom, — 

*  I  am  sorry  the  Scotch  plan  has  broken  down. 
We  are  still  hung  up  here,  so  as  time  is  getting  short 
I  had  to  take  action  at  once  without  consulting  your 
wishes  ;  but  I  feel  pretty  sure  I  have  had  the  right 
idea.  I  am  writing  by  this  same  mail  to  the  Diarmids 
to  suggest  your  all  going  there — they  have  said 
more  than  once  they  would  always  be  glad  to 
take  you  in,  and  I  know  they  meant  it — they  are 
lonely  now.  Mr.  Diarmid  will  write  to  you  at 
once — you  will  hear  from  him  before  term  ends,  for 
certain. 

'I  think  it's  a  good  plan.  You'll  be  quite  close  to 
Oxford  and  able  to  run  down  with  the  boys  and  show 
them  your  college  and  take  them  on  the  river  and 
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generally  pretend  you're  already  in  residence.  But 
apart  from  that,  do  see  that  they  appreciate  their 
host  and  hostess.  The  young  never  know  their 
luck ;  even  you  don't — you  were  not  old  enough 
when  you  stayed  there  with  me.  Take  my  word  for 
it,  they  are  about  the  most  unusual  people  you  are 
likely  to  meet  these  twenty  years.  After  that  there 
may  possibly  be  more  like  them  :  but  at  present 
they  are  unique,  and  great  friends  of  mine. 
*  Your  affectionate 

'Father.' 

'  That  doesn't  explain,'  cried  both  the  boys. 

'  No,'  said  Tom,  '  there  is  no  explanation,  that's 
half  the  game.  We've  got  to  find  out  what  we  can, 
but  here  is  something  more  to  go  on  with,'  and  he 
tossed  over  a  second  letter  from  their  mother. 

'  Tom  darling, — I  must  add  a  word  to  your 
father's  letter.  He  has  so  little  time  and  has  left  out  a 
good  deal  that  I  am  sure  he  meant  to  say.  Perhaps 
in  any  case  he  wouldn't  say  it,  being  a  man.  The 
truth  is,  he  thinks  all  the  world  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Diarmid  and  so  do  I.  But  we  only  half  knew  it  till 
the  war  came  and  they  lost  both  their  sons.  They 
took  it  so  wonderfully — I  mean  it  was  wonderful 
to  see  how,  after  such  a  complete  destruction  of 
their  hopes,  all  kinds  of  beautiful  qualities  seemed 
to  spring  up  in  them,  like  the  flowers  when  a  wood 
has  been  cut  down.  But  it  was  more  than  that — 
when  we  went  to  see  them  two  years  ago  we  both 
felt  they  had  a  new  power  of  understanding  every- 
body. It  was  almost  uncanny  to  see  how  they  knew 
each    other's    thoughts,    and    ours    too.     When    we 
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talked,  what  we  said  seemed  only  half  of  the  conver- 
sation, and  when  we  met  again  it  seemed  as  if  we  had 
been  in  touch  all  the  time  we  had  been  apart.  You 
know  what  your  father  and  I  think  about  this  kind 
of  telepathy  :  we  have  had  so  many  experiences  of 
the  kind  that  we  don't  need  to  puzzle  over  it  any 
longer,  we  just  accept  it  as  a  fact,  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  distance  makes  no  difference  to  it  :  I 
often  have  letters  from  intimate  friends  when  I 
haven't  written  myself  but  only  thought  of  writing, 
and  at  times  I  write  a  letter  quite  suddenly  and  find 
afterwards  that  it  was  suggested  to  me  from  the 
other  end^ — asked  for,  as  it  were.  But  Mr.  D.  is  an 
extreme  instance — he  not  only  does  the  thing,  the 
spiritual  communication  or  whatever  it  is,  but  he 
seems  to  know  how  he  does  it  :  he  knows  something 
about  Time  and  Space  that  we  don't — he  is  like  a 
man  on  an  island,  but  in  wireless  touch  with  the 
whole  world.  Perhaps  I  don't  make  this  very  clear, 
but  then  I  don't  understand  it  myself.  Still,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  real  thing  and  goes  very  deep. 

'  Well,  good-bye,  darling ;  I  can't  go  on  talking  to 
you  now  because  your  father  is  waiting  for  me  to 
go  sight-seeing.  I  am  rather  tired  of  Constantinople 
— it's  romantic-looking,  but  not  romantic  in  the 
least.  You  have  the  best  of  it  with  your  Magician. 
I  shall  look  forward  to  hearing  what  enchantments 
he  performs  on  you  three.  Perhaps  I  shall  know 
without  hearing  ! 

'  Your  loving 
*  Mother.' 

'  This  is  for  you  all.' 

Harry  finished  the  letter  first.     He  was  always 
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the  quicker  of  the  two ;  his  mind  worked  by 
flashes. 

'  Of  course  I  knew  about  the  letters,'  he  said,  '  and 
I've  read  one  of  mother's  books  on  telepathy.  But 
I  say  .  .  .'he  exclaimed  suddenly. 

'  Yes  ?  '  said  Tom,  smiling.     '  What  is  it  ?  ' 

'  Mr.  Diarmid's  invitation.' 

'  You've  got  it,'  replied  Tom ;  '  rather  a  neat 
example,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

Dick  looked  up.  '  I'm  not  there,'  he  said  ;  '  let 
me  in.' 

'  Well,'  said  Tom, '  the  point  is  that  Mr.  Diarmid's 
invitation  to  us  was  written  on  July  1st.' 

He  pointed  to  the  letter  in  his  brother's  hand. 
Dick  looked  down  at  it. 

'  Hullo  I  '  he  said,  staring  reflectively.  The  date 
of  his  mother's  letter  was  also  July  1st. 

'  Father's  too,'  said  Tom,  holding  the  other  letter 
up  again.  '  The  Magician  and  he  were  writing  on 
the  same  tack  at  the  same  moment.  Oxford  and 
Constantinople — that's  good  wireless.' 

'  After  all,'  said  Harry,  '  there's  nothing  so  very 
surprising  in  it ;  mother  couldn't  be  wrong  on  a 
matter  of  that  kind.  But  it  does  give  the  expedition 
rather  a  send-off.     I  am  keen  to  see  that  Magician.' 

'  I  told  you,'  said  Tom,  '  that  he's  a  really  extra- 
ordinary man.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Dick  meditatively,  '  but  if  it  goes 
very  deep  .  .   .' 

'  Quite  so,'  said  Tom,  '  it  will  go  deeper  than  that.' 

He  put  the  letters  away,  and  they  talked  the 
journey  out. 


THE  MAGICIAN 


II 


It  was  after  sunset  when  they  reached  Oxford 
and  found  the  Magician's  car  waiting  for  them.  Its 
swift,  smooth  motion  carried  them  gUding  through 
the  warm  dusk  up  into  the  city,  down  the  most 
beautiful  street  in  England  and  over  Magdalen 
Bridge,  along  lonely  roads  and  up  still  more  lonely 
hills,  till  they  stopped  in  front  of  the  Magician's 
house.  The  massive  door  opened  and  in  the  brightly 
lit  hall  they  met  their  host  and  hostess. 

First  impressions  are  often  mistaken  ones  ;  there 
is  commonly  present  some  accidental  or  unimportant 
touch  of  manner  or  some  tone  of  voice  which  is  not 
really  characteristic  and  will  soon  be  forgotten  upon 
a  closer  acquaintance.  Here  there  was  nothing  oi 
the  kind  ;  the  boys  saw  and  heard  what  they  would 
always  hear  and  see  afterwards — ^two  faces  worn  and 
no  longer  young,  but  lit  up  with  a  sure  and  certain 
happiness,  and  two  voices  equally  sure  and  certain, 
as  if  used  habitually  in  the  key  best  suited  to  the 
instrument.  Mrs.  Diarmid  was  small  and  refined  as 
a  portrait  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  her  husband 
tall  and  handsome,  with  the  long  bearded  face 
of  a  Vandyke  and  repose  in  every  line  of  his 
figure. 

He  took  his  guests  to  their  rooms,  in  a  corridor 
which  contained  them  exactly,  talked  to  them  easily 
while  they  settled  in,  and  took  them  out  upon  the 
terrace  for  supper.  By  the  time  they  stepped  out 
and  saw  the  candle-lit  table  waiting  for  them  they 
felt  that  they  were  not  amongst  strangers  but  with 
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friends  in  a  strange  and  delightful  place  which  was 
equally  new  to  all  of  them — had,  perhaps,  never 
existed  till  this  moment.  The  dense  ilex  on  the 
lawn,  the  circle  of  taller  elms  to  right  and  left,  the 
wide  twilight  landscape  below,  all  seemed  like  the 
background  of  a  painted  scene  and  they  themselves 
the  actors  and  spectators  of  a  play. 

Next  morning  the  scene  was  changed,  more  real 
but  not  less  pleasing.  The  Manor  of  Earlsfield 
stands  high  upon  a  spur  of  the  hills  to  the  north  of 
Oxford,  not  far  distant  by  mileage  from  the  city, 
but  as  remote  and  solitary  in  its  own  surroundings 
as  if  it  were  half  a  county  away.  The  outlook  is 
broad  and  tranquil ;  it  includes  neither  town,  nor 
spire,  nor  railway  :  the  slope  of  the  garden  and  fields 
runs  steeply  down  on  the  west  to  the  little  river 
Cherwell,  on  the  north  to  the  green  floor  of  Otmoor, 
that  strange  plain  so  English  and  yet  so  cut  off  from 
England  that  it  has  almost  the  air  of  a  lost  kingdom, 
still  beautiful  and  flourishing,  but  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  The  house  is  like  many  English  houses, 
partly  new  and  partly  old — how  old  nobody  can  tell, 
but  Englishmen  lived  here  seven  hundred  years 
ago.  Their  line  died  out  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  ; 
under  Henry  VIII  Lord  Williams  of  Thame  made 
this  his  home  while  he  helped  to  sack  the  monas- 
teries. Since  then  there  have  been  changes,  re- 
buildings  and  rcfurnishings ;  but  the  walls,  at  least, 
were  familiar  to  the  cavaliers  of  Charles  I,  and 
CromAvell  received  the  capitulation  of  Oxford  in  the 
village  inn  below  the  hill. 

The  boys  were  out  before  breakfast  and  found 
their  host  already  in  the  garden.  He  made  the 
circuit  of  the  place  with  them,   showing  them  its 
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curiosities,  of  which  there  were  several.  One  was  a 
small  Roman  altar  or  memorial  with  a  legible  in- 
scription ;  another,  a  stone  arbour  in  which  Doctor 
Johnson  had  once  drunk  his  dozen  cups  of  tea. 
From  this  they  passed  a  little  down  the  slope,  rounded 
a  clump  of  trees  and  came  upon  a  tiny  pool  of  water 
lying  in  deep  shadow.  It  was  too  small  for  fish  and, 
being  out  of  sight  from  every  part  of  the  garden, 
seemed  to  have  no  evident  purpose.  Tom  made 
some  remark  to  this  effect  as  they  all  stood  looking 
down  into  it,  and  Mr.  Diarmid  rephed  : 

'  I  have  always  felt  that,'  he  said,  '  and  when  I 
first  came  here  many  years  ago  I  bought  a  pair  of 
swans  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  content  to 
settle  down  here.  But  they  were  not ;  I  suppose  the 
smallness  of  the  pond  and  the  superior  attraction 
of  the  river  were  too  much  for  them.  At  any  rate, 
they  left  me  after  some  ten  days  and  were  never 
heard  of  again.' 

'  That  was  unfortunate,'  said  Tom.  '  They  would 
have  set  the  place  off  finely — it  is  rather  deserted 
without  them.'  At  this  moment  the  gong  was  heard 
and  they  returned  to  breakfast  on  the  terrace. 

After  breakfast,  to  complete  the  survey  of  his 
property,  Mr.  Diarmid  took  his  guests  up  the  hill 
behind  the  house,  where  a  distant  view  of  Oxford 
could  be  obtained.  They  were  here  on  the  highest 
ground  of  all,  a  kind  of  tableland  running  away  to 
the  north-east  and  beautifully  broken  into  alter- 
nating stretches  of  ploughland,  woods,  and  down 
covered  with  gorse  and  bracken.  There  was  no 
definite  path  over  this  wild  bit  of  country,  and  the 
party  soon  broke  into  two,  Mr.  Diarmid  leading  in 
one  direction  with  Tom,  and  the  two  boys  straggling 
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away  down  a  ferny  hollow  by  themselves.  Tom 
was  for  calling  them  back,  but  his  host  assured  him 
that  they  could  not  very  well  be  lost.  On  the  line 
they  had  taken  they  would  soon  find  themselves 
going  steadily  down  again  to  a  further  point  of  the 
road  from  which  they  had  started,  and  even  if  they 
overshot  this  and  went  on  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
hill  they  would  then  see  the  house  above  them  and 
easily  make  their  way  back  to  it. 

His  brothers  being  off  his  mind,  Tom  was  able  to 
give  himself  up  to  his  host's  conversation,  in  which 
he  was  finding  a  peculiar  pleasure — the  pleasure  of 
a  game  in  such  perfect  conditions  that  every  stroke 
seemed  to  follow  easily  from  the  one  before.  The 
slight  antagonism  necessary  to  all  games  was  supplied 
by  a  certain  intentional  resistance  on  Tom's  part 
and  a  determination  to  find  out  as  much  as  he  could 
of  the  Magician's  character  and  powers  while  giving 
away  as  little  as  possible  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Diarmid  seemed  unconscious  of  this  attitude, 
and  answered  ungrudgingly  every  inquiry,  direct  or 
indirect.  He  even  spoke  at  last  of  his  own  way  of 
life,  of  the  quiet  solitude  in  which  he  and  his  wife 
spent  their  time,  and  of  the  probability  that  they 
would  never  return  to  the  world  where  they  had 
so  many  friends. 

'  The  world  of  to-day,'  he  said,  '  is  no  doubt  as 
beautiful  and  as  hopeful  for  the  young  as  ever  it 
was.  But  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  have  made 
it  a  place  of  tragic  memories  for  the  old.  My  wife 
and  I  are  agreed  about  this.  We  shall  probably  live 
out  our  time  very  quietly,  basking  in  the  sunshine 
of  this  hillside.  We  call  ourselves  Cadmus  and  Har- 
monia,  because  we  have  lived  long  enough  in  Thebes 
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and    do   not   wish   to    "  end    our  days    in   sight    of 
blood."  ' 

Tom  felt  bound  to  show  that  he  knew  the  quo- 
tation and  understood  its  bearing,  but  the  other 
Hues  of  it  which  he  could  remember  all  seemed  to 
hold  some  double  meaning  which  might  prove  a 
pitfall,  so  he  was  silent,  and  Mr.  Diarmid  passed  to 
another  subject. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  they  turned  to  go  home- 
wards by  a  track  upon  a  level  some  way  farther 
down  the  hill.  They  had  not  gone  more  than  half 
a  mile  along  it  when  they  heard  voices  in  front  of 
them,  and  came  presently  upon  the  two  younger 
boys  standing  at  the  edge  of  a  small  green  hollow 
where  the  sun  was  beating  straight  down  upon  the 
green  turf  and  tall  bracken. 

'  So  this  is  where  you  were,'  said  Tom ;  '  I  thought 
you  would  be  lost.' 

'  Not  a  bit,'  said  Harry,  '  we've  been  basking  in 
this  glen — isn't  it  a  jolly  corner  ?  Just  the  place 
for  Cadmus  and  Harmonia.' 

Tom  was  startled  and  confused.  For  a  moment 
he  tried  to  persuade  himself,  as  one  does  in  a  dream, 
that  his  brothers  had  been  with  him  all  the  time, 
and  had  heard  what  he  had  heard.  Then  the  facts 
reasserted  themselves,  and  he  realised  that  they 
had  been  a  mile  away  in  distance  and  half  an  hour 
in  time.  He  looked  at  his  host,  who  answered  his 
thought  with  perfect  simplicity. 

'  You  see  how  the  poem  fits  the  place,'  he  said. 
'  We  all  think  of  it  inevitably.' 

They  walked  on  again,  and  the  boys  soon  dis- 
appeared once  more.  The  others  reached  home 
without  them.     Mr.   Diarmid  disappeared   into   his 
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study  and  Tom  wandered  into  the  garden  to  think 
things  over.  He  strayed  unconsciously  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  early  morning  walk  and  presently  saw 
the  dark  gleam  of  the  little  pool  through  the  trees. 
As  he  came  nearer  he  was  startled  from  his  thoughts 
by  a  sudden  noise,  and  looked  up  quickly  to  see  the 
forms  of  two  large  white  birds  flying  away  behind 
the  cluster  of  the  elm  boles.  Their  wings  moved 
slowly  but  with  such  power  that  they  gave  out  a 
long  sighing  sound  with  an  almost  musical  tone. 
He  ran  quickly  round  the  trees,  but  looked  in  vain 
to  catch  a  second  sight  of  the  birds.  Instead  he  saw 
his  brothers  climbing  the  railings  from  the  field 
below. 

'  Did  you  see  two  swans  ?  '  he  asked  them. 

'  We  did  not,'  replied  Dick  stolidly.  '  I  am 
sorry  about  it.' 

'  Why  do  you  ask  ?  '  said  Harry. 

'  Because  I  saw  them  get  up  and  fly  straight 
towards  you.' 

'  There  are  no  swans,'  said  Dick. 

Tom  was  silent. 

'  What  put  swans  into  your  head  ?  '  asked  Harry. 

'  What  put  Cadmus  and  Harmonia  into  yours  ?  ' 
replied  Tom.  '  Look  here — what  do  you  think  he 
and  I  were  talking  about  up  on  the  hill  ?  Cadmus 
and  Harmonia — and  it  reached  you  a  mile  away 
and  without  your  knowing  it.  Then  I  come  back 
here  and  put  up  a  brace  of  swans  in  a  place  where 
swans  were  last  seen  twenty  years  ago.' 

'  Coincidence,'  remarked  Dick. 

Tom  shook  his  head. 

'  After  all,'  said  Harry,  '  it's  only  what  you  told 
us  to  expect.' 
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'  Yes,  but  when  you're  close  up  against  it  it  looks 
a  little  different.' 

'  A  bit  thicker,'  suggested  Dick. 

They  were  walking  up  the  lawn  towards  the 
house  and  Harry  was  eager  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion, but  Tom  stopped  him. 

'  We  can't  talk  about  it  now,'  he  said,  looking 
up  at  the  house  as  they  approached  it.  '  It  will  take 
some  thinking  over.' 


Ill 


Little  more  than  an  hour  remained  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  boys  decided  to  spend  this  on  the  tennis 
court.  Dick  was  despatched  to  ask  Mrs.  Diarmid 
where  the  balls  were  kept ;  she  looked  them  out  and 
handed  them  over  so  graciously  that  he  was  em- 
boldened to  ask  further  if  she  thought  her  husband 
would  care  to  make  a  fourth  in  the  game.  She  took 
Dick  up  to  the  study,  where  Mr.  Diarmid  received 
them  with  a  smile  of  resignation. 

'  I  saw  you  coming,'  he  said  (his  window  looked 
over  the  lawn),  '  but  I  warn  you  that  I  shall  spoil 
your  game.' 

He  did  not  spoil  the  game,  for  he  still  retained  the 
style  if  not  the  pace  of  his  youth,  and  his  power  of 
anticipating  his  opponents'  strokes  helped  him  to 
some  extent  to  meet  their  terrific  hitting.  But 
when  the  hour  ended  he  felt  that  he  had  done  as 
much  as  could  reasonably  be  required  of  him. 

At  luncheon  his  wife  inquired  how  he  had  fared. 
He  expressed  his  enjoyment  and  his  sense  of  failure. 
The  boys  protested  their  admiration  for  his  skill,  and 
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he  reiterated  that  he  was  but  a  lame  duck  and  would 
certainly  end  by  dying  of  exhaustion. 

'  The  fact  is,'  he  went  on,  '  we  must  make  an 
agreement,  you  and  I.  I  can  do  a  certain  amount 
with  you  every  day,  but  I  can't  do  everything ;  I 
must  be  a  half-timer.  The  rest  of  the  day  you  must 
do  the  work  yourselves  and  give  me  a  chance  to 
recover,' 

'  It  is  not  very  hospitable,'  said  Mrs.  Diarmid, 
'  to  tell  your  guests  to  fend  for  themselves.' 

'  What  I  meant  was  that  they  should  decide  what 
they  would  like  to  do  each  day,  and  I  would  make 
the  necessary  arrangements.  We  will  consider  that 
settled.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  decided  on  tennis 
for  this  morning,  what  will  you  decide  to  do  this 
afternoon — without  me  ?  ' 

The  answer  was,  of  course,  that  they  had  decided 
nothing,  and  it  further  appeared  that  they  were  not 
at  the  moment  prepared  to  do  so  or  even  to  make 
suggestions. 

'  You  are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,'  said  Mrs. 
Diarmid.  '  How  can  they  decide  when  they  don't 
even  know  what  they  have  to  choose  between  ?  I 
expect  they  would  like  to  have  time  to  talk  it  over.' 

'  If  we  do,'  said  Tom,  '  I  think  it  had  better  be 
by  ourselves.  You  see,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that 
at  first  we  shall  all  want  to  do  the  same  thing.' 

'  Sure  we  shan't,'  said  Dick  to  himself  audibly. 

Mr.  Diarmid  was  greatly  enjoying  the  situation. 
He  had  really  passed  a  morning  that  was  entirely 
to  his  mind,  if  only  it  had  been  more  fitted  to  his 
bodily  powers.  He  meant  to  do  all  he  could  with 
these  delightful  companions,  but  part  of  it  must  be 
non-athletic. 
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'  Now  look  here,'  he  said,  '  we  all  of  us  want  to 
know,  and  apparently  none  of  us  do  know,  what  you 
three  would  most  like  to  do.  There's  an  easy  way 
of  finding  out  that  kind  of  thing  ;  we  call  it  here 
the  Gilbert  Murray  game.  It  was  invented,  or  at 
least  published,  by  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  who 
plays  it  remarkably  well  himself.  We  will  try  it 
immediately  after  lunch.  The  game  is  this.  You 
three  will  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  house  and  agree 
among  yourselves  what  you  would  most  like  to  do. 
When  you  come  back  here  I  shall  take  each  of  you 
by  the  hand  and  try  to  see  what  you  have  thought 
of.  If  I  am  as  good  as  Professor  Murray,  I  shall 
be  right  seven  times  out  of  ten.' 

The  game  was  very  readily  agreed  to,  and  when 
luncheon  was  over  the  three  boys  rose  to  go  upstairs 
together.     Harry  stopped  in  the  doorway. 

'  Would  you  mind  telling  us,'  he  said,  '  to  make 
quite  sure,  whether  we  must  all  think  of  the  same 
thing  or  not,  and  whether  it  must  be  something  we 
can  do  this  afternoon  ?  ' 

'  Not  at  all,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid.  '  Let  each  of 
you  make  his  own  wish — but  you  had  better  tell  the 
others  or  write  it  down,  to  make  the  result  more 
certain.' 

The  consultation  did  not  take  long.  Harry  had 
long  ago  made  up  his  mind  to  go  on  the  river  at  the 
first  opportunity  and  Dick  only  added  two  words, 
'  and  bathe.' 

'  All  right,'  said  Tom  ;  '  but  it  doesn't  take  a 
magician  to  guess  two  wishes  like  that  on  a  hot 
afternoon  at  Oxford.' 

*  Well,  what's  your  idea  ?  You  evidently  know 
this  game.' 
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'  Been  before,'  said  Dick,  '  as  usual.' 
But  Tom  was  busy  with  his  own  thoughts  and 
did  not  reply. 

'  I  think  I'll  write  it  down,'  he  said  presently, 
stretching  out  his  hands  for  a  piece  of  paper. 

He    wrote,  and  folded  the  paper  up  ;    but  his 
brothers  insisted  indignantly  on  seeing  it.      It  con- 
tained two  words  only — '  the  battle-fields.' 
'  Not  fair,'  said  Dick. 

'  Not  very  polite,  anyway,'  said  Harry,  '  con- 
sidering you  only  got  here  yesterday.' 

'  Don't  be  an  owl,'  said  Tom.  '  I  don't  mean 
that  I  want  to  leave  here.  But  I  must  put  down  a 
real  wish.' 

'  But  that,  you  say,  isn't  your  real  wish.' 
Tom  took  his  pencil  again  and  added,  '  but  not 
to    leave    here.'     They    marched    downstairs    and 
found  their  host  where  they  had  left  him. 

'  I'll  take  you  in  order,'  he  said.  '  Which  chose 
first  ?  ' 

Harry  and  Dick  both  moved  towards  him.  He 
took  a  hand  of  each,  and  looked  from  one  to  the 
other. 

'  I  see  a  very  familiar  sight,'  he  said  at  once. 
'  A  boat  upon  the  Cherwell  with  two  powerful  but 
not  very  accomplished  oarsmen.  I  see  them  land 
at  Parson's  Pleasure,  now  they're  ashore,  now  they 
are  gone — of  course  into  the  bathing-boxes.' 

'  Of  course,'  said  Tom,  '  I  knew  that  wouldn't 
take  you  long  to  guess.' 

Mr.  Diarmid  took  Tom's  hand  and  was  silent. 
'  This  is  more  difficult,'  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
'  I  can  see  nothing  at  all.' 

He  covered  his  eyes  with  his  left  hand. 
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'  Ah  ! '  he  said  presently,  in  the  tone  of  one  making 
a  discovery.  The  expectation  of  the  audience  was 
stirred  ;  he  was  evidently  watching  a  scene  of  some 
duration.  At  last  he  looked  up.  '  It  is  curious,' 
he  said,  '  but  quite  clear.  I  saw  the  front  of  Cook's 
Tourist  Office  in  Ludgate  Circus,  and  you,  Tom, 
walking  to  the  door,  but  you  turned  away  without 
going  in,  and  disappeared.  What  astonished  me 
was  that  you  reappeared  and  went  through  the 
whole  performance  again  and  then  again.  My 
reading  is  that  you  have  been  wishing  to  go  abroad, 
but  have  changed  your  mind  or  been  prevented.  I 
hope  not  because  of  coming  here.' 

'  Got  him  !  '  said  Dick. 

'  Now  show  the  paper,'  said  Harry  eagerly. 
Tom  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  handed  it  over, 
but  with  evident  reluctance. 

'  You  are  right,'  he  said  ;  '  but  it  doesn't  quite 
explain  itself.' 

Mr.  Diarmid  read,  and  looked  at  him  more  gravely. 

'  No,'  he  said,  '  not  quite  ;  the  game  went  rather 
deeper  than  I  intended.  But  come  along,  let  us  see 
about  the  boat  first.' 


IV 

At  three  o'clock  the  boys  departed  for  Oxford  and 
the  river,  their  host  and  hostess  waving  to  them 
from  the  doorstep  as  they  drove  away,  and  looking 
after  them  till  they  had  completely  disappeared. 

*  Now  you  can  tell  me,'  said  Mrs.  Diarmid  to 
her  husband,  '  what  was  the  understanding  between 
Tom  and  you  about  his  wish.' 

C 
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'  Yes,'  he  replied,  '  it  was  simple  enough,  but 
there  turned  out  to  be  more  in  it  than  I  looked  for.' 

'  I  suppose,'  she  said  gently,  '  it  was  an  old  wish, 
and  there  was  some  special  reason  for  it.' 

'  I  didn't  have  to  guess  the  reason,'  he  replied. 
'  His  father  had  told  it  me  already.  Tom  feels, 
like  all  boys  of  his  age,  that  he  was  born  too  late. 
They  feel  it  hard  to  have  come  so  near  to  being  in 
the  war  and  yet  to  have  missed  it :  as  if  they  had 
lost  a  fortune.  It  was  a  lottery  of  course,'  he  went 
on,  carefully  controlling  his  voice,  '  a  lottery  rather 
than  a  fortune,  but  no  one  who  was  in  it  can  really 
be  said  to  have  drawn  a  blank — at  least,  that's  how 
they  feel,  and  you  and  I  agree  with  them.' 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  and  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
then  added,  '  I  wonder  he  has  not  been  out  to  Bel- 
gium before  this — there  has  been  time  enough.' 

'  I  guessed  that,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  when  he 
said  that  what  he  had  written  did  not  quite  explain 
itself.  He  has  meant  to  go,  more  than  once,  perhaps, 
but  has  turned  back.  He  would  not  get  what  he 
wanted  by  going  now.  The  battle-fields  without 
the  battles  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  him. 
His  own  generation  went  there  without  him.  He 
could  hardly  endure  to  go  there  now  without  them.' 

They  turned  to  go  indoors,  but  were  stayed  by 
the  sound  of  an  approaching  car.  For  a  moment 
they  thought  the  boys  were  returning  ;  then  a  station 
taxi  came  in  sight  bringing  a  single  gentleman  in  a 
snow-white  straw  hat  which  he  lifted  ceremoniously 
as  the  car  drew  up.  They  recognised,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  Mr.  Persehouse,  an  American 
publisher  whom  they  had  last  seen  in  the  spring 
before  the  war. 
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*  Mrs.  Diarmid,'  he  said,  '  I  must  apologise  for 
coming  here  without  writing  to  ask  your  kind  per- 
mission, but  I  found  when  I  landed  yesterday  that 
I  had  to  change  my  time-table  unexpectedly  and 
take  Oxford  right  away  at  the  start.' 

'  We're  very  glad  to  see  you  at  any  time,'  said 
Mr.  Diarmid  genially,  '  provided  you  come  on  a 
peaceful  errand.' 

Mr.  Persehouse  took  the  point  and  smiled. 

'  Mrs.  Diarmid,'  he  said,  in  his  polite,  distinct 
American  utterance,  '  I  declare  to  you  that  my 
intentions  are  entirely  peaceful.  I  have  come  to 
conclude  a  treaty  negotiated  several  years  ago.' 

'  I  thought  as  much,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  and  I 
am  glad  you  say  **  conclude  "  and  not  "  enforce."  ' 

'  That  sounds  a  little  ominous,'  said  Mr.  Perse- 
house, still  smiling. 

'  Never  mind,'  said  his  host ;  '  come  along  and 
have  it  out  in  the  garden,  and  then  perhaps  my  wife 
will  give  us  some  tea.' 

They  went  through  the  house,  and  when  the 
American  had  seen  all  the  views  and  expressed  to 
Mrs.  Diarmid  his  renewed  admiration  for  her  beautiful 
home  the  two  men  took  their  seats  upon  the  terrace. 
Mr.  Persehouse  at  once  became  direct  and  serious,  and 
set  himself,  in  a  slightly  oratorical  tone,  to  open,  or 
rather  to  reopen,  the  business  which  had  brought 
him. 

'  You  will  remember,  Mr.  Diarmid,'  he  said,  '  that 
when  I  was  last  on  this  side  you  did  me  the  honour 
to  listen  to  my  overtures  for  a  volume  of  family 
history — a  subject  upon  which  your  authority  is 
well  recognised  in  America.' 

'  I  remember  perfectly,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid.     '  It 
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seemed  a  very  possible  book,  but  everything  has 
changed  since  then,  at  any  rate  in  this  country.' 

'  Pardon  me,'  said  the  American,  '  you  still  have 
some  things  which  we  have  not,  and  just  now  is  the 
time  to  export  them.  If  you  will  allow  me,  Mr. 
Diarmid,  I  will  briefly  repeat  my  original  proposition 
to  3'ou.  You  are  probably  aware  that  in  the  United 
States,  though  we  are  the  greatest  genealogists  on 
earth,  we  have  somewhat  shorter  pedigrees  than 
other  nations.  For  historical  romance  and  for  the 
science  of  family  history  we  are  handicapped  by  our 
insufficient  supply  of  raw  material.  In  that  par- 
ticular you  have  the  advantage  of  us  ;  you  are  in  a 
position  to  deal  on  seller's  terms.  I  asked  you  for 
an  example  of  family  character  :  a  book  to  show 
that  family  character  is  a  genuine,  permanent  force, 
and  goes  on  operating  in  the  same  manner  one 
generation  after  another  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  time.' 

'  I  remember,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  and  I  think  I 
replied  that  one  family  is  as  old  as  another  all  the 
world  over.' 

'  No,  not  all  the  world  over.  You  can't  leave 
out  the  environment.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
branch  of  science,  an  old  family  means  a  family 
which  has  been  for  a  long  time  on  the  same  ground 
and  among  the  same  people.  In  America  we  are 
politically  a  nation,  but  scientifically  we  are  a  recent 
collection  of  about  twenty-six  nationalities.  You 
can't  trace  character  right  through  in  a  mix-up  like 
that.  It's  like  trying  to  keep  your  eye  on  one  man 
walking  through  a  very  crowded  street.  You  can't 
see  where  he  goes  or  whom  he  pushes.  Now  in 
your  country,  that  is  not  so.     You  have  a  popula- 
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tion  of  your  own,  going  on  for  centuries  on  the  same 
ground  ;  compared  with  ours,  your  records  are  long 
records.  You  thought  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
trace  one  of  your  family  histories  from  very  early 
days.' 

'  I  did,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid.  '  I  thought  of  the 
Grenville  family.' 

'  A  family,'  said  Mr.  Persehouse,  '  with  a  fighting 
record  of  very  considerable  antiquity.  You  are  not 
going  to  tell  me  that  anything  has  happened  to 
change  that.' 

'  I  am,  indeed  ;  the  w^ar  has  changed  it.  It  has 
pushed  all  records  into  the  background  and  made 
them  for  the  time,  at  least,  look  very  small  affairs.' 

'  The  fighting,'  said  the  other,  '  is  certainly  a  back 
number,  but  I  guess  the  families  are  not.  Some 
of  your  old  families  have  added  considerably  to 
their  records ;  possibly  the  Grenvilles  are  among 
them.' 

Mr.  Diarmid  moved  suddenly  in  his  chair, 

'  You  are  more  right  than  you  know,'  he  said. 
'  What  you  say  is  true  a  hundred  times  over.  It  is 
just  that  which  makes  the  book  no  longer  possible — 
possible  for  me,  I  mean.'  He  was  silent ;  and  Mr. 
Persehouse,  who  had  recognised  the  real  feeling  in 
his  voice,  forebore  to  press  him. 

'  I  don't  say,'  Mr.  Diarmid  began  again,  '  that 
you  can't  get  what  you  want  at  all — there  are  plenty 
of  historians  who  might  help  you.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  the  American,  '  I  have  read 
their  books,  but  books  are  not  evidence.' 

'  No,  but  there  are  documents  behind  the  books, 
their  original  sources  as  they  say.' 

'  There  are  !  '  said  Mr.  Persehouse.    '  Feet  of  Fines 
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and  Inquisitiones  post  mortem  and  other  such  spirited 
little  narratives.  What  I  want  is  something  less 
monumental  and  more  alive.  I  want  the  account 
of  an  eyewitness.' 

'  I  am  afraid,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  in  a  lighter  tone, 
*  you  come  a  little  too  late  for  that.  Even  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh  cannot  now  add  to  what  he  has  told 
us  about  Sir  Richard  Grenville.  I  wish  he  could, 
but  he  is  no  longer  here.' 

But  the  American  only  became  more  serious. 

'  Mr.  Diarmid,'  he  said,  '  you  are  laughing  at  me, 
or  maybe  j^ou  have  forgotten  my  little  idea,  the  idea 
which  brought  me  here  five  or  six  years  ago.  The 
Elizabethans,  the  people  I  want  to  know  about,  are, 
as  you  have  correctly  stated,  no  longer  here.  I  am 
glad  you  did  not  say  that  they  are  dead,  because 
that  would  truly  show  that  you  had  changed.  No, 
sir,  they  are  not  dead,  but  they  seem  to  have  gone 
away  ;  their  time  was  up.  What  I  wanted,  what  I 
want  now,  is  to  have  you  get  in  communication  with 
them.' 

At  this  moment  the  tea-tray  was  brought  out, 
and  Mrs.  Diarmid  took  her  place  beside  it. 

'  My  dear,'  said  her  husband,  '  Mr.  Persehouse 
tells  me  that  the  Elizabethans  have  gone  away 
and  he  wants  me  to  get  into  communication  with 
them.' 

His  wife  ignored  the  humour  in  his  tone.  '  Mr. 
Persehouse,'  she  said  very  seriously,  '  if  you  are 
thinking  of  mediums  and  automatic  writing  and 
that  sort  of  thing  .  .  .' 

Mr.  Persehouse  held  up  his  hands.  '  I  beg  you 
to  believe  me,'  he  exclaimed,  '  that  in  these  matters 
there    are    Americans    and    Americans.     If    I    were 
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dealing  in  that  line  why  should  I  come  over  here  ? 
In  my  country  we  have  more  mediums  than  dollars. 
Mr.  Diarmid  is  not  a  medium.  He  is  a  recognised 
authority  on  Psychics  and  on  Relativity  :  he  may 
claim  to  have  rivalled  the  Zanzigs  and  anticipated 
Einstein.  In  the  Fourth  Dimension  House  he  has 
a  latchkey  of  his  own.' 

Mr.  Diarmid  laughed  quietly  and  replied,  '  As  a 
professional  magician,  I  understand  your  suggestion, 
and  I  am  not  staggered  by  it :  I  take  it  seriously. 
But  the  case  is  really  changed.  Wars  have  no  longer 
the  same  interest  for  me.  I  retain  my  view  of  the 
last  war ;  it  was  a  great  epic — great  beyond  all 
words — but  I  do  not  feel  able  to  go  back  to  it  or  to 
any  kind  of  fighting.' 

'  You  have  admitted  that  you  are  still  interested 
in  character.' 

'  Yes,  indeed,  but  the  details  .  .  .  you  want  me  to 
be  an  eyewitness  .  .  .  and  I  say  I  understand  you. 
It  might  be  possible,  but  it  would  not  be  tolerable.' 

The  American's  face  expressed  disappointment 
but  not  despair.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  I  understand  your 
sentiments,  but  I  have  another  idea.  You  cannot 
go  yourself,  if  I  may  say  so,  on  this  little  expedition, 
but  you  might  fix  it  so  that  someone  else  could  go — 
a  special  correspondent,  a  bright  young  man  like 
Henry  M.  Stanley.' 

Mr.  Diarmid's  smile  returned.  '  Do  you  realise,' 
he  asked,  '  that  I  am  the  only  man  in  England  who 
could  answer  that  without  laughing  ?  ' 

'  Very  probably,'  said  the  American,  '  but  in  my 
country  we  do  not  smile  at  a  proposition  because 
it  is  new.  For  example,  our  Professor  Goddard  is 
just  about  leaving  for  the  moon  by  an  entirely  new 
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Rocket  Service.  He  considers  it  a  fair  business 
risk.' 

This  time  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Diarmid  laughed 
unrestrainedly.  They  were  still  laughing  when  the 
boys  came  out  from  the  house  and  shook  hands  with 
the  visitor. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  after  introducing 
them,  '  Mr.  Persehouse  wants  a  special  correspondent 
to  go  to  the  Elizabethan  Front.' 

Tom  smiled  with  reserve  ;  Harry,  too,  said 
nothing,  but  visibly  cocked  his  ears  ;  Dick  asked 
with  his  usual  stolidity, 

'  When  to  start  ?  ' 

Mr.  Diarmid  turned  to  the  American.  'You 
see,'  he  said,  '  that  your  proposition  will  receive 
due  consideration.  You  shall  have  an  answer  in  a 
month's  time.' 


The  weather  continued  hot  and  the  three  boys 
continued  to  divide  their  time  between  violent 
exercise  and  frequent  visits  to  the  bathing  place. 
Several  days  went  by,  and  Mr.  Diarmid  spent  some 
part  of  each  of  them  in  reopening  and  arranging  a 
disused  room,  immediately  over  his  own  study,  as 
a  camera  obscura.  His  wife  came  up  one  morning 
and  found  him  alone  there. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  room  stood  a  large  table 
with  a  smooth  surface  which  had  just  been  refreshed 
with  a  coating  of  white  distemper.  Against  the  outer 
wall  stood  a  row  of  chairs  ;  behind  them  were  two 
windows  with  dark  heavy  curtains  sliding  on  rods 
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above,  and  outside  shutters  worked  by  a  mechanism 
which  Mr.  Diarmid  was  occupied  in  testing.  Mrs. 
Diarmid  glanced  round  with  qualified  approval. 

'  I  am  glad  to  see  this  room  used  again,'  she  said, 
'  but  you  should  have  told  me  what  you  were  doing 
and  I  would  have  had  it  dusted  for  you.' 

'  Thank  you,  I  dusted  it  myself.' 

'  I  am  afraid  it  will  have  to  be  done  again  then — 
I  can't  have  people  coming  up  here  in  garden-party 
frocks  unless  it's  quite  clean  and  tidy.' 

'  It  wasn't  the  garden  party  I  was  thinking  of ; 
it  was  these  boys.' 

Mrs.  Diarmid  looked  out  the  least  dusty  of  the 
chairs  and  sat  down  upon  it. 

'  It  will  amuse  the  boys,'  she  said,  '  but  only  for 
a  short  time,  I  imagine.' 

'  Perhaps  a  short  time  is  all  I  want — just  long 
enough  to  put  the  penny  into  the  slot.' 

'  Perhaps  I  guessed  that,'  she  replied,  with  a  faint 
smile  of  understanding. 

'  Certainly,'  he  said,  looking  straight  back  at  her, 
'  and  thereupon  you  came  up  to  offer  me  advice.' 

'  Oh,  hardly  that,'  she  said,  stUl  smiling.  '  But 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  what  was  in  my  mind  and  see  if 
what  is  in  yours  tallies  with  it.' 

'  It  sometimes  does,'  he  said  dryly,  but  with  an 
answering  smile. 

She  began  again  more  seriously  and  with  a  little 
hesitation.  '  I  saw — I  thought  I  saw,  that  you  were 
still  thinking  about  that  book  for  America,  and  I 
wanted  to  ask  whether  it  had  occurred  to  you  that  if 
it  was  a  painful  thing  for  you  to  undertake  .  .  .' 

'  It  might  be  painful  for  anyone  else  who  did  it 
as  my  deputy  ?  ' 
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'  That  was  Mr.  Persehouse's  idea,  wasn't  it,  and 
you  seemed  to  think  that  these  boys  .  .  .  ' 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  '  I  did  think  that  something  might 
be  done.  It's  an  interesting  subject,  and  what  boy 
would  not  enjoy  a  dip  into  the  past  ?  ' 

'  But  if  it  is  painful  ?  ' 

'  Oh,'  he  said,  '  what  is  painful  for  me  wouldn't 
be  painful  for  them.  Every  boy  would  like  to  see 
fighting.  I  should  have  jumped  at  it  myself  when  I 
was  their  age.' 

'  Yes,  but  without  knowing  what  you  were  choos- 
ing. You  see,  I'm  not  thinking  of  the  old  historical 
battles — I  heard  you  talking  of  our  own  war  as  well.' 

He  lowered  his  voice,  and  looked  tenderly  at  her 
as  he  replied : 

'  Yes,  I  know,  there  is  a  difference,  but  a  differ- 
ence for  us,  not  for  them.' 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  quietly. 
'  The  war  robbed  the  old  of  a  great  deal,  sometimes 
almost  of  everything,  but  it  often  gave  the  young 
more  than  it  asked  of  them.  I  mean  it  asked  endur- 
ance of  physical  horrors,  but  it  gave  a  great  growth 
of  the  spirit.  You  know  that,'  he  went  on  in  a  still 
lower  voice,  '  you  remember  their  letters.' 
She  looked  at  him  a  moment  in  silence. 

'  Still,   .   .   .'  she  began,  and  stopped  again. 

'  I  don't  think  you  need  be  afraid,'  he  said. 
'  After  all,  they  risk  nothing,  in  a  sense — even  if  I 
were  completely  successful,  they  would  only  be  in  the 
position  of  those  who  have  come  safely  through.' 

'  But  why  should  you  be  successful — isn't  it  they 
and  not  you  who  should  be  considered  ?  ' 

'  Certainly,'  he  said,  '  certainly.  That  is  taken 
for  granted.     No  one  can  be  compelled  to  quit  the 
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present  for  the  past ;  he  can  only  be  helped  to  do  it, 
and  not  even  that  unless  his  own  wish  is  very  strong. 
Look  here,'  he  continued,  '  suppose  I  put  it  in  this 
way.  I  am  going  to  set  these  boys  upon  a  certain 
trail  of  thought.  If  they  follow  it,  it  is  just  possible 
that  they  may  come  upon  experiences  which  they 
have  missed,  and  regretted  missing.  You  know  all  my 
old  experiments.  You  can  stop  them  at  any  point 
you  like  in  the  patients'  interest.  But  I  don't  think 
you  will ;  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  a  painful  play,  but 
you  wouldn't  take  anyone  away  before  the  last  act.' 

'  But  that  is  hardly  the  same  thing,'  she  said, 
'  is  it  ?  ' 

'  Very  much  the  same,'  he  replied,  '  when  you 
remember  that  it  is  a  spiritual  and  not  a  physical 
experience  that  I  am  offering  them.' 

'  I  should  like  to  think  about  that,'  she  said, 
turning  to  go. 

'  Take  your  time,'  he  said.  '  My  camera  hasn't 
come  back  yet — the  reflector  was  out  of  order — but 
I  am  expecting  it  this  afternoon.' 

The  following  morning  was  hotter  than  ever,  and 
Mr.  Diarmid  declined  to  try  even  one  game  of  tennis. 
The  boys  played  a  three-cornered  set,  and  then 
Dick  stood  out  while  his  brothers,  who  were  equally 
matched,  began  a  single.  Dick  was  putting  on  his 
coat  to  umpire  when  he  heard  his  name  called  from 
a  window  at  the  top  of  the  house  and,  looking  up, 
saw  Mr.  Diarmid  leaning  out. 

'  Will  you  find  my  wife,'  he  said,  '  and  bring  her 
up  to  see  me  ?  * 

Three  minutes  afterwards  he  received  them  both 
at  the  door  of  his  attic. 

'  This  is  the  Magician's  Chamber,'  he  said  to  Dick. 
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'When  we  have  a  garden-party  it  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  side-show.  Did  you  ever  see  a  camera 
obscura  ?  ' 

'  No,'  said  Dick,  looking  about  him. 

'  It  is  not  exactly  what  you  would  expect,'  said 
his  host.  '  It  is  not  obscure,  and  it  is  not  much  like 
the  kind  of  camera  you  are  used  to.' 

He  placed  chairs  for  them,  went  to  the  open 
window  and  drew  both  the  outside  shutter  and  the 
heavy  inside  curtain.  The  room  was  then  as  dark 
as  a  room  can  be  in  daytime  and  in  summer. 

'  Look  at  the  table,'  said  Mrs.  Diarmid's  voice. 
Dick  removed  the  elbow  upon  which  he  had  been 
leaning  and  turned  half  round.  A  click  was  heard 
somewhere  above,  and  a  flood  of  soft,  bright  colour 
fell  upon  the  white  surface  in  front  of  him.  His 
customary  stolidity  gave  way  for  once  ;  his  exclama- 
tion showed  not  only  pleasure  but  astonishment. 
There  right  under  his  eyes  lay  the  green  lawn  he  had 
just  quitted,  with  its  trees,  the  white  outlines  of  the 
tennis-court,  the  posts  of  the  net,  and  two  flannel- 
clad  figures,  whose  every  outline  and  movement  were 
perfectly  familiar  to  him,  playing  their  game  in 
miniature  and  in  silence.  For  some  time  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Diarmid  looked  on  without  speaking  to  give 
the  boy  time  to  swallow  his  admiration  and  get  back 
to  a  more  comfortable  frame  of  mind.  But  Dick 
was  not  as  phlegmatic  as  he  often  appeared. 

'  Jove  !  '  he  exclaimed,  with  undiminished  en- 
thusiasm. '  Why,  I  could  sit  here  and  umpire — 
perfectly.' 

'  Not  quite  perfectly,'  said  his  host.  '  They 
couldn't  hear  your  decisions.' 

'  No,'  said  Dick.     '  I  see — that's  just  what  made 
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it  feel  so  queer  at  first.  How  jolly  it  looks,'  he  went 
on,  '  and  how  easy  it  seems  to  play  !  ' 

'  Does  it  make  you  wish  to  be  there  yourself  ?  ' 
asked  Mr.  Diarmid. 

'  No,  I'd  rather  they  came  up  here.  May  I  call 
them  ?  ' 

'  Certainly,  but  you'll  lose  the  best  part  of  your 
picture,  and  there'll  be  no  game  for  them  to  see. 
Stay  1     I'll  go  down  and  fetch  them  myself.' 

Three  minutes  afterwards  his  figure,  too,  was 
added  to  the  scene,  accompanied  by  that  of  the 
gardener.  The  latter  was  carrying  a  lawn-marker, 
and  taking  care  not  to  spill  the  whitening  it  contained. 
Dick  and  his  hostess  looked  on  with  amusement  to 
see  the  game  interrupted,  an  explanation  taking 
place,  then  a  procession  of  three  of  the  figures  towards 
the  house  while  the  gardener  began  to  re-mark  the 
faded  lines  of  the  tennis-court.  He  had  not  done 
much  of  the  work  before  Tom  and  Harry  were  also 
standing  by  the  table  in  the  darkened  room  with 
Dick  acting  showman  to  them.  Harry  quite  shared 
his  enthusiasm. 

'  It  is  magic,'  he  said — '  real  magic' 

'  I  have  always  wondered,'  said  Tom,  in  a  more 
elderly  tone,  '  that  there  are  not  more  of  these 
things.' 

'  Oh,  I  say,'  remonstrated  Dick, '  you've  not  "  been 
before  "  again  ?  ' 

'  They  used  to  have  one  in  Ramsgate  Harbour,' 
said  Tom  calmly — •'  a  very  good  one.' 

'  Ah,'  said  Dick,  with  some  consolation  ;  '  but  they 
couldn't  show  you  tennis  in  a  harbour.' 

'  They  showed  me  ships  going  in  and  out.' 

'  That  doesn't  count,'  said  Dick.     '  That's  only 
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like  a  picture.  I  tell  you  I  could  see  every  stroke 
you  fellows  were  playing.     I  could  see  you  swearing.' 

'  Mrs.  Diarmid,'  said  Harry,  '  that's  what  we  call 
Dick's  restrained  humour.' 

'  Well,'  expostulated  Dick,  '  look  at  the  gardener 
now — if  he  isn't  swearing,  what  is  he  doing  ?  ' 

The  figure  of  the  gardener  in  the  scene  before  them 
did  indeed  appear  to  be  agitated  by  some  hasty  emo- 
tion. He  had  made  a  bad  wobble  in  the  line  he  was 
marking  and  was  trying  to  rub  it  out  quickly  with 
his  foot  before  the  whitening  could  dry. 

'  He's  not  swearing,'  said  Harry ;  '  he's  fudging. 
Rather  a  jar  for  him  if  he  knew  we  could  see  what 
he  is  doing.' 

'  Hardly  fair,  is  it  ?  '  said  Tom.  '  It  would  be 
horrid  if  we  were  always  overlooked  like  that.' 

'  But  he  doesn't  know,'  said  Dick,  '  and  it's  so 
fascinating  to  watch.  I  do  wish  you  could  see  a 
game  going  on.  Mr.  Diarmid,  do  you  think  you 
could  just  have  a  knock-up  with  me  to  show  them 
what  it  looks  like  ?  ' 

But  Tom  and  Harry  protested  against  the  idea 
of  making  their  host  a  show  for  them,  and  declared 
their  intention  of  going  down  to  finish  their  own  game. 
Mr.  Diarmid  drew  the  curtain  and  opened  the  shutter 
and  the  whole  party  moved  towards  the  door.  Dick 
alone  hung  back. 

'  Might  I  stay  a  little  longer  ?  '  said  Dick — '  by 
myself,  I  mean.' 

Mr.  Diarmid  assented  readily.  '  You  see  how  to 
darken  the  room,'  he  said.  '  Stay  up  here  as  long 
as  you  like.' 
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VI 


That  evening  as  they  sat  on  the  terrace  after 
dinner,  it  seemed  natural  enough  that  the  conversa- 
tion should  go  back  to  the  camera  obscura.  The 
two  elder  boys  had  been  interested  but  not  fascinated 
by  it  as  Dick  was  ;  at  any  rate  they  professed  to 
regard  him  as  having  got  it  on  the  brain,  and  Tom 
assured  Mrs.  Diarmid  that  his  youngest  brother,  in 
spite  of  his  Anglo-Spartan  manner,  was  really  a  wild 
enthusiast.  There  was  enough  truth  in  this  to 
annoy,  and  it  might  have  drawn  the  desired  retort 
if  Mr.  Diarmid  had  not  engaged  Dick  himself. 

His  manner  in  conversation  had  from  the  first 
completely  charmed  the  boys  ;  it  was  so  warm  and 
alive  and  appealed  to  each  in  turn  so  personally  ; 
at  the  same  time  it  was  so  courteous  and  grave  as 
to  be  very  delicately  flattering,  for  everyone  thinks 
better  of  himself  when  he  is  treated  with  respect  by 
his  elders. 

'  What  do  you  really  feel  about  this  peep-show 
of  mine  ?  How  do  you  think  it  compares  with  the 
cinematograph  ?  ' 

'  I  like  it  much  better,'  said  Dick.  '  It's  real ; 
the  people  in  the  films  are  only  acting.' 

'  Yes,  but  the  variety  is  much  greater.' 

'  I  don't  care  about  the  variety  if  the  pictures  are 
all  faked.' 

'  But  my  camera  has  a  very  limited  field.  You 
wouldn't  care  to  go  on  long  looking  at  lawn-tennis 
and  gardeners.  There  are  not  many  things  that  can 
happen  on  a  lawn.' 
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'  Oh  yes,'  said  Dick.  '  You  might  have  a  meet 
of  the  hounds  or  an  open-air  play.' 

'  The  hounds  are  a  good  idea,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid, 
'  but  the  people  in  the  play  would  all  be  acting,  and 
that  is  what  you  don't  like.' 

Dick  reflected  a  moment.  *  It's  not  the  same,' 
he  said.  '  The  people  in  a  play  are  really  acting — 
they're  acting  for  an  audience.  The  people  on  the 
film  are  only  acting  to  the  cinema.' 

'  The  cinema  is  intended  for  an  audience  after- 
wards— but  I  suppose  you  feel  that's  too  far  away  ?  ' 

'  Well,  you  see,  I  can  walk  straight  down  from 
your  room  and  be  there  on  the  lawn  with  the  others, 
but  I  always  feel  at  the  cinema  that  there's  nothing 
behind  the  films,  and  never  was.  They're  faked ; 
they  didn't  happen.' 

'  Yes,  I  think  you're  right,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid 
reflectively.  '  That  is  a  real  difference.  I  suppose 
you  would  agree,  Tom  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  certainly,'  said  Tom.  '  For  interest  there's 
no  comparison  between  what  has  really  happened 
and  what  is  faked.  They  fake  it  so  badly,  too — 
Crimean  uniforms  in  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.' 

'  Not  much  use  to  the  student  of  history  ?  ' 

'  Worse  than  useless.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  my  camera  does  seem 
to  have  the  best  of  it.  It  does  give  you  real  people 
and  real  actions,  and  you  can  go  down  and  join  in 
the  scene  when  you  like.  But  it  is  limited  to  the 
present  moment.  What  I  should  like  to  invent 
would  be  some  means  of  seeing  the  past — seeing 
historical  scenes  and  the  real  people  in  them,  and  then 
being  able  to  step  down  into  the  picture  and  see  them 
as  large  as  life  and  hear  them  speak.     That  is  what 
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Mr.  Persehouse  came  about  a  few  days  ago — I  dare- 
say you  heard  what  he  said.  He  thinks  I  ought  to 
be  able  to  do  it — to  make  a  series  of  expeditions  into 
the  past  or  to  send  somebody  else  there.  He  doesn't 
seem  to  see  the  difficulty — he's  an  American,  of 
course.' 

'  What  is  the  difficulty  ?  '  asked  Harry. 

'  Well,'  replied  his  host,  '  that  is  just  what  I  was 
going  to  ask  you,  Harry,  because  they  tell  me  you 
are  a  mathematician,  and  I've  no  doubt  you've  been 
getting  up  Einstein.  Look  here,  when  you  found  you 
liked  the  bathing-place  at  Parson's  Pleasure,  what  did 
you  do  ?  You  went  back  there  the  next  day  and 
found  it  exactly  the  same  place  with  the  same  things 
going  on.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Harry  quickly ;  '  but  we  didn't  find 
it  was  still  Tuesday — we  went  back  in  space  but  not 
in  time.* 

'  Oh,  then.  Time  is  the  difficulty.  Now  tell  me 
about  Time.  Is  it  a  real  thing  or  only  a  kind  of 
measuring-tape  ?  ' 

'  Einstein  says,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  that 
it's  nothing  but  that — nothing  but  the  way  we 
measure  what's  happening.' 

'  What  do  you  think  about  it  yourself  ?  ' 

'  Well,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  real  in  one  way, 
because  all  the  clocks  in  the  country  agree  with  one 
another,  but  then  they  often  don't  agree  with  what 
you're  feeling.  The  time  generally  goes  very  slowly 
when  you  want  to  get  it  over,  and  very  quick  when 
you're  enjoying  yourself.' 

'Certainly,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid ;  'sometimes  it's 
the  "  world-without-end  clock,"  and  sometimes  it's 
"  one   crowded    hour   of   glorious   life,"   but    that's 
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only  your  particular  way  of  feeling  and  not  a  real 
difference.' 

'  Oh,  but  there  is  a  real  difference,'  said  Harry — 
'  a  real  mathematical  difference,  too.  If  you  look 
at  a  football  match  from  a  long  way  off  you  see  the 
ball  bounce  at  the  same  time  the  players  see  it,  but 
you  don't  hear  the  bump  till  quite  a  distinct  time 
after  they  do,  when  the  ball's  already  up  in  the  air 
again.     It  depends  on  how  far  off  you  are.  ' 

'  I  watched  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  the  other 
day,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  'and  someone  reminded  me 
that  all  I  saw  had  really  happened  eight  minutes 
before — the  light  had  taken  so  long  to  come  that 
distance.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Harry  ;  '  and  Jules  Verne  says  that  if 
you  had  a  good  enough  telescope  you  could  see  what 
was  happening  on  some  of  the  stars  a  year  ago.' 

'  Then  if  you  got  far  enough  away  from  the  earth 
you  could  look  back  and  see  the  war  beginning  in 
1914.' 

'  Yes,  but  that's  just  what  you  can't  do — you 
can't  get  away  far  enough  or  fast  enough.' 

'  Didn't  someone  once  do  it  on  a  time-machine  ?  ' 
'  I  don't  know  that  book,'  said  Harry.  *  I've 
not  read  them  all ;  I  never  could  see  the  point  of 
them.  These  machines  and  balloons  and  big  shells 
and  rockets  are  no  use  ;  they  only  move  about  in 
space.  They  can't  really  go  backwards  or  forwards 
through  the  days  of  the  week.' 

'  Or  through  history,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid.  '  No, 
there's  nothing  in  these  mechanical  tricks.  They 
make  a  story  and  that's  all.  And  it's  not  our  bodies 
that  we  want  to  send  into  the  past  but  ourselves — 
our  minds  and  feelings.     I  daresay  you  remember  the 
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Goloshes  of  Happiness  in  Hans  Andersen.  Every- 
one who  put  them  on  could  go  wherever  he  wished 
and  be  anybody  he  liked  and  see  everything,  while 
his  body  stayed  behind.  One  man  became  a  poet, 
and  another  wished  himself  into  the  sixteenth 
century.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Harry  ;  '  but  they  all  found  it  very 
uncomfortable  and  soon  came  back  again.  None 
of  them  got  what  they  wanted.' 

'  I  don't  think  you're  quite  right  there,'  said 
Mr.  Diarmid.  '  They  didn't  find  what  they  liked,  but 
they  did  get  what  they  wanted.  What  they  wanted 
was  to  escape  from  their  present  circinnstances,  to 
get  outside  them  and  live  a  different  life  for  a  while. 
That's  exactly  what  we  should  all  like  to  do,  and  we 
can't  because  we  live  under  rules,  like  the  rules  of  a 
very  strict  school.  The  rule  of  Time  is  that  we  must 
think  and  speak  of  everything  as  taking  a  certain 
number  of  minutes  or  hours  or  days  or  years,  and  we 
must  keep  strictly  within  the  present  and  not  go  out 
of  bounds.  We  may  read  about  the  past  or  even 
the  future,  and  buy  the  maps  of  them  which  people 
publish,  but  we  must  not  go  there  ourselves  ;  they 
are  out  of  bounds — it  would  be  against  the  rules.' 

'  People  don't  always  keep  rules,'  suggested  Dick. 

'  No,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  smiling.  '  They  generally 
break  them  when  they  can,  but  it  isn't  always  easy. 
It  used  to  be  a  rule  that  no  one  should  travel  faster 
than  a  horse  could  take  him,  or  send  a  message  more 
than  fifty  miles  in  the  day,  or  fly  like  a  bird,  or  swim 
like  a  whale.  We've  learnt  to  break  all  those  rules 
now,  though  we  still  often  have  to  pay  the  penalty 
for  doing  so.  The  rule  about  Time  seems  to  be  much 
more  difficult  to  get  over,  or  perhaps  people    take 
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less  trouble  about  it.  In  fact,  they  don't  take  any 
trouble  at  all,  because  they  don't  realise  that  there 
can  be  anything  outside  Time.' 

'  Then  they  don't  go  to  church,'  said  Mrs.  Diarmid 
quietly. 

*  Oh  yes,  they  do,'  said  her  husband.  '  Tom  and 
Dick  and  Harry  all  go  to  church  and  there  they  hear 
about  the  things  that  are  eternal,  but  the  impression 
they  get  is  that  to  be  eternal  means  to  go  on  and  on 
for  an  endless  time.  They  don't  often  have  it  clearly 
explained  to  them  that  eternity  is  not  an  infinitely 
long  time,  but  a  state  of  existence  outside  Time 
altogether.     Am  I  right,  Tom  ?  ' 

*  Well,'  replied  Tom,  '  one  of  our  dons  did  preach 
not  long  ago  about  the  difference  between  things 
which  are  temporal  and  things  which  are  eternal, 
but  it  was  a  very  sleepy  afternoon  and  he  repeated 
his  text  so  often  :  I  think  he  could  have  done  it 
better  in  a  Saturday  evening  lecture  with  illustra- 
tions.' 

Mr.  Diarmid  laughed  with  great  enjoyment. 
'  The  illustrations  are  just  what  I  should  like,'  he 
said.  '  I  could  do  the  sermon  myself,  perhaps,  if 
I  had  the  illustrations.' 

He  looked  suddenly  at  his  watch.  '  I  must  go  in,' 
he  said.  '  I  promised  to  see  someone  at  half-past 
nine.     My  wife  will  preach  for  me  till  I  come  back.' 


vn 


For  some  moments  after  he  had  gone  there  was 
silence  ;  the  four  remaining  members  of  the  party, 
leaning  back  in  their  basket-chairs,  were  looking  up 
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at  the  August  sky,  in  the  depth  of  which  fresh  stars 
seemed  to  be  continually  breaking  into  light.  Tom 
resolved  to  speak  at  last,  but  when  he  did  so  it  was 
in  a  curiously  quiet  tone  which  he  hardly  recognised 
himself. 

'  Won't    you    begin    your    sermon  ?  '    he    said. 
'  We  shan't  go  to  sleep  here.' 

'  We  shall  be  most  attentive,'  said  Harry. 

'  Do,'  said  Dick. 

'  I  don't  think  I  want  to  preach,'  said  their 
hostess  ;  '  but  I  think,  while  my  husband  is  away,  I 
should  like  to  explain  one  or  two  things  about  him 
that  you  may  not  have  understood.  First  of  all, 
I  don't  want  you  to  mistake  his  manner.  He  speaks 
about  the  same  thing  seriously  at  one  moment  and 
lightly  at  another.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  he 
is  not  equally  in  earnest,  if  what  he  is  talking  about 
is  something  he  really  believes  in.  Perhaps  you 
think  that  he  can't  really  believe  in  what  he  says 
about  Time  and  going  back  to  the  past.  But  he 
does,  and  I  can  tell  you  from  my  own  knowledge 
that  he  has  a  good  deal  of  reason  for  his  beliefs. 
They  are  not  made  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
in  the  course  of  conversation  ;  he's  been  thinking 
them  out  for  years  and  his  experiments  have  never 
failed  to  support  them.' 

'  We  know  he  can  do  things,'  said  Tom ;  '  but  he 
hasn't  told  us  how  he  does  them.' 

'  That  is  what  I  meant,'  said  Mrs.  Diarmid.  '  He 
hasn't  told  you  the  theory  on  which  he  works.  It 
is  a  really  serious  belief  with  him — and  with  me  too, 
so  far  as  I  understand  it.' 

'  Do  explain  it,'  said  Harry.  '  Does  it  begin  with 
Einstein  ?  ' 
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'  Oh  no,  it  began  years  before  we  ever  heard  of 
Einstein,  but  I  believe  it  all  fits  together.  I  don't 
know  that  I  can  explain  it,  but  I'll  try.  I  must  tell 
you,  to  begin  wdth,  that  there's  nothing  new  or 
original  about  a  great  deal  of  it.  It  is  only  that  what 
other  people  put  into  words  he  really  believes  in  and 
tries  to  put  into  practice.  He  thinks  it  really  worth 
while  to  try  and  place  yourself  outside  Time  and  get 
a  different  view  of  life.' 

'  What  sort  of  view  ?  '  asked  Harry. 

'  Well,  first  of  all,  he  believes  that  nothing  which 
really  exists  ever  ceases  to  exist.  The  past,  and  all 
the  people  in  it,  are  not  like  the  flames  of  so  many 
candles  which  have  been  blown  out ;  the  past  is  not 
something  which  has  been  destroyed.  As  Mr.  Perse- 
house  said,  the  Elizabethans  are  not  dead,  only 
they  are  no  longer  here.  Where  are  they  then  ? 
Nowhere,  that  is,  in  no  place,  but  somewhere — it  is 
difficult  not  to  use  the  word — outside  Space  and  Time 
altogether.' 

'  You  mean  in  our  minds  ?  '  asked  Tom. 

'  Not  in  our  individual  minds,  yours  or  mine,  but 
in  Mind — in  the  universal  Mind.  Does  that  mean 
anything  to  you  ?  ' 

'  I'm  not  sure,'  said  Tom  ;  the  other  two  were 
silent. 

'  There's  something  like  it  in  Virgil,'  added  Tom, 
as  an  afterthought. 

'  Yes,  you'll  find  a  good  deal  about  it  in  the  poets  ; 
there  are  a  great  many  magicians  among  the  poets. 
You  remember  that  Virgil  was  well  known  as  a 
magician  in  the  Middle  Ages,  though  people  then 
were  too  childish  to  understand  his  magic.  But 
other  poets  have  carried  it  on  since  then,  and  now 
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scientific  men  have  discovered  the  same  secret  in  a 
different  way.     I  prefer  the  poets  myself.' 

'  Of  course,'  said  Tom. 

'  Why  ?  '  asked  Harry. 

'  Partly  because  we  first  heard  these  things  from 
them — they  found  them  out  so  long  before  the 
scientific  people — and  then  they  tell  them  so  much 
better,  so  much  more  memorably.  You  see,  the 
moment  I  spoke,  Tom,  Virgil  came  into  your  mind 
at  once.  I  believe  if  you  would  begin  by  telling  us 
exactly  what  he  said  in  that  passage  you  were  think- 
ing of,  I  could  remind  you  of  some  of  our  own  poets 
who  have  brought  this  kind  of  knowledge  down  to 
the  present  day.' 

'  Well,'  said  Tom,  '  of  course  I  can  give  you  the 
words,  but  I  may  not  be  translating  them  quite 
rightly  for  your  purpose.  This  is  what  he  said 
literally  :  "To  begin  with,  sky  and  earth  and  the 
fields  of  ocean  and  the  moon's  shining  globe  and  the 
giant  sun  are  fed  by  a  Spirit  within — the  whole  mass 
is  moved  by  a  Mind  infused  through  all  its  limbs  and 
mingling  with  its  mighty  frame."  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Diarmid,  '  that  is  it,  thank  you. 
That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted.  It  reminds  me 
instantly  of  that  sonnet  of  Rupert  Brooke's  which 
everybody  knows — the  one  where  he  speaks  of  him- 
self as  becoming  "  a  pulse  in  the  eternal  mind." 
There  is  something  like  that,  too,  I  think,  in  Virgil, 
isn't  there  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Tom.  '  He  goes  on  to  say  that  after 
death  we  all  have  a  long  time  of  purgation,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  old  stains  will  have  disappeared 
and  left  the  ethereal  sense  clean  like  the  breath  of 
pure  flame.' 
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'  Well,'  said  Mrs.  Diarmid,  '  Rupert  Brooke  has 
told  us  a  little  more  than  that.  He  looked  forward 
to  being  something  more  human  than  a  flame.  He 
speaks  of  himself  as  part  of  a  living  Mind,  and  as 
giving  back  to  that  Mind  the  thoughts  which  had  been 
given  him  here.     You  see  what  he  means  by  that  ?  ' 

Tom  and  Harry  assented  :  Dick  was  silent.  Mrs. 
Diarmid  laid  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  which 
was  next  to  her  own,  and  went  on  : 

'  What  it  suggests  to  me,  Dick,  is  something  like 
this.  You  who  are  young  have  your  home,  your  real 
life,  with  your  parents  in  London,  in  the  centre  of 
a  great  society  to  which  they  belong.  But  you  do 
not  belong  to  that  society  yet,  and  the  greater  part 
of  your  time  is  spent  away  from  it  in  a  place  where 
you  have  games  and  work  of  your  own  and  your  life 
is  mapped  out  for  you  by  rules  and  time-tables.  It 
is  a  society,  but  a  much  more  limited  one,  and  you 
belong  to  it  only  for  a  few  years.  Now  and  then  you 
go  back  home  for  a  short  interval.  You  take  with 
you  the  thoughts  of  active  life  and  enjoyment  which 
school  has  given  you,  and  you  give  them  to  your 
parents — it  is  a  real  gift  to  them  because,  though  they 
have  now  a  wider  life,  they  were  young  once  and 
delight  to  be  young  again  with  you.  You,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  you  enjoy  school  life,  are  looking 
forward  to  have  done  with  it  and  go  home  for  good. 
You  know  all  the  time  that  school-days  are  not  per- 
manent, but  only  a  period  of  training  for  real  life — the 
life  where  you  will  fmd  a  whole  unlimited  world  of 
people,  and  among  them  your  parents  and  those  who 
have  left  school  before  you,  some  of  them  your  own 
friends,  and  others  who  were  famous  men  and  have 
left  a  name  behind  them.     The  point,  I  think,  is  that 
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you  can  add  something  to  the  life  of  the  real  world 
when  you  go  back  to  it,  if  you  bring  good  qualities 
and  pleasant  memories  from  school ;  but  the  gain  is 
still  more  on  your  side,  when  you  come  from  a  limited 
to  an  unlimited  life  and  find  it  full  of  old  friends  and 
desirable  new  ones,  and  stocked  with  a  vast  amount 
of  laiowledge  and  experience  of  all  kinds.  You 
know  when  you  join  any  kind  of  club  or  society  how 
quickly  you  find  yourself  possessed  of  the  general 
state  of  things — how  soon  you  get  to  know  what  is 
happening  in  the  world  and  what  people  think  and 
feel  about  it,  in  a  way  that  you  never  could  do  if  you 
lived  on  a  lonely  farm  or  out  of  the  country.  What 
must  it  be,  then,  to  join  the  universal  mind,  to  go 
home  even  for  a  short  holiday  from  this  narrow  life 
in  the  school  of  Time  and  hear  all  the  news  and  share 
all  the  doings  of  real  existence,  and  belong  to  the 
same  society  as  the  real  people  of  all  the  centuries  ?  ' 
She  stopped  speaking  for  a  moment  and  her 
hearers  were  silent :  they  missed  the  charm  of  her 
voice,  which  had  seemed  not  to  strike  the  ear  from 
outside,  but  to  sound  as  it  were  in  some  inner  chamber 
of  the  mind.  When  it  began  again  in  the  rhythm 
of  verse  it  enchanted  them  more  than  ever. 

'  There  is  a  soul  above  the  soul  of  each, 

A  mightier  soul,  which  yet  to  each  belongs  : 
There  is  a  sound  made  of  all  human  speech, 

And  numerous  as  the  concourse  of  all  songs  : 
And  in  that  soul  lives  each,  in  each  that  soul, 
Though  all  the  ages  are  its  lifetime  vast ; 
Each  soul  that  dies,  in  its  most  sacred  whole 
Receivetli  life  tliat  shall  for  ever  last.' 

Another  silence  followed,  in  which  Mrs.  Diarmid 
could  clearly  trace  the  different  thoughts  of  the  three 
boys,  like  three  little  streams  diverging  from  the  same 
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watershed  and  shining  distinctly  in  the  starlight. 
She  knew  that  Tom's  mind  was  placidly  reflecting 
her  thought,  Dick's  puzzling  over  it  with  pent-up 
energy,  Harry's  bubbling  impatiently  over  obstacles. 

'  I  have  rather  wandered  from  my  argument,' 
she  said.  '  Where  ought  I  to  begin  again,  Harry  ? 
Where  have  I  got  to  ?  ' 

'  I  was  wondering,'  he  replied,  '  whether  I  might 
say  that,  although  we  entirely  agree  with  you,  you 
have  gone  a  little  too  far  for  us,  because  you  have 
been  describing  what  happens  after  death,  and  that 
was  not  what  we  were  talking  about.' 

'  Oh  no,'  she  said,  '  not  only  after  death  but  in 
life  too.  Any  day  and  every  day  we  may  go  home 
for  a  holiday.  You  have  probably  always  been  too 
happy  to  have  any  wish  to  escape  from  yourselves 
into  a  wider  life  and  a  greater  mind  ;  but  it  has  been 
the  desire  and  the  dream  of  almost  all  nations,  at  any 
rate  in  their  more  childish  days.  There  are  many 
fairy-tales  in  which  a  man  or  a  child  is  lost  and  comes 
back  after  many  years,  thinking  only  to  have  been 
away  three  days.  You  remember  True  Thomas  in 
the  ballad  went  to  Elfland  and  was  never  seen  on 
earth  till  seven  years  were  gone  and  past,  and  Bonnie 
Kilmeny  was  lost  for  seven  years  too  before  she  came 
home  late  in  the  gloamin',  and  then  she  only  stayed 
a  month  and  a  day  because  she  had  found  that  this 
was  not  her  home. 

"  It  wasna  her  hame,  and  she  eouldna  remain  ; 
She  left  this  world  of  sorrow  and  pain, 
And  return'd  to  the  land  of  thought  again."  ' 

Dick's    voice    was    heard    unexpectedly.     '  Yes, 
but — '  he  began,  and  stopped. 

Tom  made  a  movement  of  impatience.     '  Please 
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go  on,  Mrs.  Diarmid,'  he  said.  '  Don't  let  Dick 
interrupt ;  children  ought  to  be  quiet  in  church.' 

But  Mrs.  Diarmid  laid  her  hand  again  upon  Dick's 
chair.  '  We  are  not  here  to  be  quiet,'  she  said,  '  and 
least  of  all  the  young.     What  is  it,  Dick  ?  ' 

'  Only  just  this,'  he  said.  '  I  have  read  Kilmcny  ; 
she  was  a  kind  of  pacifist,  wasn't  she  ?  At  least  she 
went  to  a  place  full  of  pacifists — not  where  I  should 
look  for  Elizabethans.' 

'  You  talk  nonsense,'  said  Tom.  '  Where  Kilmeny 
went  she  saw  the  whole  war  between  the  eagle  and 
the  lion,  if  you  know  what  those  mean — Napoleon 
and  England.  If  I  understand  what  Mrs.  Diarmid 
said,  when  you  get  outside  Time  you  can  find  every- 
thing that  ever  existed  and  take  part  in  it,  too,  wars 
included.' 

'  All  right,'  said  Dick,  in  a  tone  of  solid  satisfac- 
tion.    '  Then  the  only  question  is  how  to  get  there.' 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Diarmid  came  out  and 
rejoined  them. 


VIII 

He  sat  down  in  an  empty  chair  and  leaned  back 
in  the  same  attitude  as  the  others,  looking  up  at  the 
stars. 

'  I  heard  your  last  remark,  Dick,'  he  said  presently, 
'  "  the  question  is  how  to  get  there,"  and  it  is  my  turn 
to  say  what  I  can  about  that.  My  wife  has  explained 
to  you  while  I  was  away  the  doctrine  that  everything 
which  once  exists  always  exists,  and  that  we  can 
always  recall  the  past  if  only  we  can  open  the  picture 
book  of  the  universe  and  share  the  experience  of  the 
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universal  mind,  to  which  all  real  things  are  present. 
We  believe  that  we  do  go  back  to  that  mind  and  share 
its  experience  after  the  change  which  we  call  death, 
but  what  we  are  thinking  about  now  is  the  possibility 
of  doing  so  while  we  are  still  living  here,  the  possi- 
bility, that  is,  of  escaping  from  Time  into  Eternity  and 
coming  back  again.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  has 
been  done,  and  different  ways  of  doing  it  have  been 
recorded.  Indian  ascetics  have  done  it  by  starving. 
Others  have  been  taken  away  in  dreams ;  others 
by  people  with  special  powers  of  going  and  returning 
themselves  ;  Tennyson's  plan  was  to  retire  into  a 
solitary  place  and  go  on  repeating  his  own  name 
aloud  till  it  meant  nothing  to  him  and  his  personality 
seemed  no  longer  to  confine  him.  The  same  effect 
has,  in  some  cases,  resulted  from  merely  entering 
certain  places.  In  past  times  those  who  lost  them- 
selves in  this  way  often  did  so  by  crossing  water  or 
plunging  into  it.  Perhaps  the  best  story  of  all  is 
that  in  which  Tolstoi  tells  what  happened  to  Esar- 
haddon,  King  of  Assyria,  who  had  conquered  his 
enemy,  King  Lailie,  and  was  thinking,  as  he  lay  in 
bed,  how  he  should  execute  him.  Suddenly  he  saw 
an  old  man  standing  by  him.  The  old  man  knew  his 
thought,  but  told  him  that  he  could  not  carry  it  out 
because  Esarhaddon  and  Lailie  were  not  really  two 
men  but  one  and  the  same,  being  each  a  part  of  life, 
and  therefore  unable  to  destroy  each  other.  The 
king  replied  that  he  had  already  destroyed  fourteen 
thousand  of  his  enemies  and  was  still  alive  himself, 
though  they  no  longer  existed  ;  but  the  old  man  told 
him  that  although  he  no  longer  saw  them  that  was  no 
proof  that  they  did  not  exist.  The  king  wished  to 
understand  but  could  not,  so  the  old  man  bade  him 
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get  up  and  strip  and  enter  a  great  font  of  water  which 
stood  in  the  room.  Then  he  took  a  pitcher  full  of 
water  and  held  it  above  him,  and  told  him  that  as 
soon  as  the  water  began  to  pour  from  the  pitcher  he 
was  to  plunge  his  head  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
bath.  King  Esarhaddon  obeyed,  and  the  moment 
his  head  was  under  water  he  found  that  he  was  King 
Lailie,  lying  in  the  royal  bed  in  Lailie's  palace  and 
ruling  his  kingdom  and  waiting  for  the  return  of  the 
ambassadors  whom  he  had  sent  to  Esarhaddon  weeks 
before.  The  ambassadors  returned  at  last,  un- 
successful. The  war  began  and  he  found  himself,  as 
Lailie,  defeated  and  captured  by  the  Esarhaddon 
whom  he  had  always  thought  was  himself.  He  was 
doomed  to  a  cruel  death,  but  in  the  moment  of  agony 
found  himself  changed  again,  this  time  into  a  wild  ass. 
In  his  new  form  he  was  chased  by  hunters  and  shot 
with  an  arrow.  He  cried  out  in  despair  and  with  a 
last  effort  lifted  his  head  out  of  the  water  and  came 
to  himself.  He  had  suffered  sixty  days  of  misery, 
but  the  old  man  was  still  standing  by  him,  still 
pouring  over  his  head  the  half-empty  pitcher  of  water. 
In  a  few  moments  of  time  he  had  lived  months,  not  only 
of  his  own  life,  but  of  that  of  two  other  living  beings.' 

'  What  a  good  story,'  said  Tom.  '  At  least,  it's 
not  so  much  a  story  as  a  poem.  I  hope  there's  more 
of  it  than  that — you  told  it  very  shortly,  didn't  you  ?  ' 

'  There's  a  great  deal  more  in  it  than  I  have  been 
able  to  give  you,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  but  even  in 
Tolstoi's  own  words  it  is  told  very  shortly  indeed.  I 
wish  it  were  not,  but  I  think  the  point  is  plain  enough 
— it  certainly  illustrates  what  I  was  saying  about  the 
use  of  water.' 

'  Have  you  got  the  book  in  the  house  ?  '  asked 
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Harry  eagerly.  '  Of  course  you  told  it  as  well  as 
possible,  and  I  should  think  anyone  could  have 
understood  it,  but  it  seems  to  say  quite  a  lot  of  things 
at  once  and  I  should  like  to  ask  questions  about  some 
of  them.' 

'  Harry  always  wants  to  ask  questions,'  said  Tom. 
'  He  has  a  hopelessly  scientific  mind.' 

'  So  have  I,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  and  I  should  like 
to  be  asked  questions.' 

'  I  didn't  mean  that,'  said  Harry.  '  It  was 
Tolstoi  I  was  thinking  of.  I  wanted  to  look  at  the 
book  and  see  exactly  how  he  put  it.' 

'  I'll  give  it  you  when  you  go  to  bed,'  replied  his 
host.     '  Perhaps  the  time  for  that  has  almost  come.' 

'  Wait  a  moment,'  said  Mrs.  Diarmid.  '  I  want 
to  hear  what  Dick  has  to  say  to  that  story.' 

'  Not  me,'  said  Dick  decidedly,  '  not  a  word.  But 
it  has  given  me  an  idea.' 

'  I  am  glad  of  that,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  rising  and 
taking  his  wife's  hand  to  help  her  up.  He  pressed 
it  gently  as  he  did  so,  and  the  pressure  was  returned  : 
the  Magicians  understood  each  other. 


IX 


At  breakfast  next  morning  Mrs.  Diarmid 
announced  that  she  had  received  an  invitation  to 
luncheon  at  a  house  some  twenty  miles  away.  She 
proposed  to  take  two  of  the  party  with  her.  After 
some  discussion  it  was  arranged  that  Tom  and 
Harry  should  be  her  companions,  and  Mr.  Diarmid 
volunteered  to  accompany  Dick  on  his  usual  bathing 
expedition. 
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Dick  expostulated  at  this  :  the  car  would  not 
be  available,  and  he  thought  the  walk  to  Parson's 
Pleasure  much  too  long  for  his  host. 

'  We  need  not  walk  more  than  a  mile  each  way,' 
said  Mr.  Diarmid.  '  We  can  get  a  boat  at  a  farm 
above  Marston,  and  you  can  row  me  down  to  the 
bathing-place  and  back  again.' 

It  seemed  so  good  a  plan  that  the  boys  wondered 
it  had  not  been  thought  of  before. 

They  started,  then,  Dick  and  his  host  at  two 
o'clock,  went  down  through  the  fields  to  the  river  and 
found  the  boat  waiting  for  them.  It  was  a  blazing 
afternoon,  and  Mr.  Diarmid  sat  under  a  white 
umbrella  steering  the  boat  while  Dick  propelled  it 
vigorously  down-stream.  The  three  miles  of  water 
were  soon  covered  ;  Dick  sprang  ashore  and  Mr. 
Diarmid  moored  himself  under  the  bank  for  half 
an  hour's  quiet  reading  under  his  umbrella. 

Three  minutes  afterwards,  Dick  was  standing  on 
a  little  platform  in  the  middle  of  a  pollard  willow- 
tree  surveying  the  deep  pool  before  him.  The  sharp 
bend  of  the  river  made  it  appear  landlocked,  and  the 
green  trees  shut  it  closely  in.  The  place  was  quite 
deserted,  except  for  the  boat  under  the  opposite  bank 
and  Mr.  Diarmid's  face  with  eyes  raised  from  his 
book  to  watch  the  coming  plunge.  It  was  a  familiar 
scene,  and  Dick  could  hardly  be  said  to  see  it  at  all. 
He  threw  his  hands  above  his  head  and  dived  like 
a  stone  ;  took  one  stroke  under  water  and  came  up 
on  a  perfect  curve,  shaking  the  water  from  his  head. 
As  he  did  so,  he  was  conscious  of  another  swimmer 
beside  him,  and  before  his  eyes  could  open  he  heard 
an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

Immediately  before  him  lay  a  small  sandy  beach 
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with  two  large  cactuses  to  the  right  of  it.  The  noon- 
day sun  was  pouring  straight  down  into  a  glassy- 
sea  and  turning  it  to  an  extraordinarily  vivid  green. 
His  companion  and  he  were  striking  for  the  land  and 
found  bottom  within  a  few  yards.  They  stood  up 
and  looked  out  to  sea  where  the  English  Fleet  were 
lying,  the  Revenge^  their  own  ship,  nearest  inshore, 
the  Lion  and  Bonaventure  next,  and  the  admiral's  ship 
Defiance  farther  out  still,  with  the  small  ships  and 
victuallers  m  a  parallel  line  to  starboard.  In  all  this 
there  was  nothing  new  ;  what  had  caused  Dick's 
friend  Amyas  to  exclaim  was  the  appearance  of  a 
fresh  ship  running  in  under  full  sail  and  laying  aboard 
the  admiral.  She  was  English  by  her  size  and  rig, 
and  no  English  ship  was  expected  in  that  latitude. 
The  two  boys  waded  ashore  and  discussed  the  arrival 
as  they  dressed,  wondering  what  news  she  could  have 
brought.  They  had  not  yet  moved  from  their  little 
cove  when  a  column  of  white  smoke  shot  out  from  the 
admiral's  ship,  and  the  boom  of  a  gun  came  heavily 
across  the  water. 

'  What's  that  ?  '  asked  Dick,  with  a  sudden  thump 
of  the  heart. 

'  The  recall,'  said  Amyas.  '  Come  along,  we 
must  run  for  it.' 

They  ran,  and  in  five  minutes'  time  were  in  sight 
of  the  landing-place  where  their  boats  lay.  A  crowd 
of  men  were  already  there  stowing  kegs  of  water  in 
the  boats  and  pushing  them  off.  Others  were  still 
coming  from  inland,  some  walking  very  feebly,  some 
gesticulating  and  calling  to  each  other  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  Lion's  boat  was  already  away  ;  the  rest 
were  all  Revenge's  and  were  still  far  short  of  the 
complement  they  had  brought  ashore.     Two  were 
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manned  and  sent  off  to  the  ship  at  once.  They  were 
eagerly  watched  aboard,  and  there  were  loud  words 
of  approval  when  they  were  seen  to  be  returning. 
Defiance  and  Bonaventure  were  already  under  way, 
and  since  they  must  have  slipped  their  cables  it  was 
clear  that  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 

The  two  boats  were  now  close  inshore  again,  their 
men  shouting  '  All  aboard.'  As  they  ran  in,  Dick 
saw  the  Lion  begin  to  move  :  she  also  had  slipped 
her  cable  ;  the  victuallers  and  small  ships  were  off 
already  with  the  Crane  and  Foresight  leading  them, 
and  the  bark  Ralegh  bringing  up  the  rear. 

At  this  moment  the  two  returning  boats  were 
being  headed  against  the  shore,  and  a  dozen  or  two 
of  men  wading  into  the  water  were  hoisting  more 
kegs  aboard  them  and  asking  twent}'^  questions  at 
once.     The  boys  stood  listening  eagerly. 

'  We're  all  right,'  said  Amyas.  '  They  say  Sir 
Richard  is  waiting  for  us  to  the  last  man.' 

'  Well  he  may,'  growled  a  sailor  who  heard  him. 
*  It's  not  us  poor  fellows  he  wants,  it's  his  ballast.' 

'  Hold  your  tongue,'  said  Amyas.  '  He  wants 
a  fight  first  of  all,  and  if  he  doesn't  get  it,  it  will  be 
because  he  waited  for  thankless  dogs  like  you.' 

Dick  was  looking  out  to  sea.  '  Good  Lord  I '  he 
said  suddenly  ;  '  there  they  are,  and  we  are  out  of  it.' 

There  truly  they  were,  great  Spanish  ships  appear- 
ing one  by  one  from  behind  the  coast -line  which  had 
screened  them,  and  running  rapidly  down  upon  the 
English  Fleet.  There  could  be  no  more  waiting  now. 
There  were  already  a  dozen  Spaniards  in  sight,  and 
still  they  came  on  in  an  endless  line.  Most  of  the 
English  ships  were  running  hard  to  clear  the  bay. 
The  admiral  himself  was  all  but  cut  off.     The  Revenge 
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was  firing  a  recall  gun,  and  her  position  was  already 
desperate. 

'  What  shall  we  do  now  ?  '  asked  Dick  in  bewilder- 
ment. 

'  God  knows  !  '  said  Amyas  hotly ;  '  that  is,  God 
and  the  admiral.  It's  as  I  told  you,  he's  thrown 
away  his  last  chance  of  a  fight,  and  all  for  us.  You 
can  see  for  yourself  we've  lost  our  fleet.' 

It  was  undeniable.  Twenty  Spaniards  were  now 
visible,  and  their  line  of  chase,  though  some  way  out, 
slanted  across  the  whole  anchorage  where  the  Revenge 
now  lay  all  alone. 

Dick  noted  that  the  men  were  no  longer  excited. 
They  grumbled  cheerfully  to  each  other  as  they  filled 
the  boats  and  pushed  them  all  off  in  perfect  order. 
The  two  boys  were  sent  off  in  the  bows  of  the  first 
boat  and  were  the  first  to  go  up  the  side  of  the 
Bevenge. 

The  scene  on  deck  was  a  strange  one  to  their 
eyes  ;  not  a  seaman  was  visible  above  hatches.  By 
the  gangway  stood  the  boatswain  ordering  the  boats' 
crews  as  they  came  up  to  go  below  and  stow  the  sick 
men  in  the  hold  with  the  ballast — an  astounding 
order  to  Dick's  ears,  for  he  knew  that  there  were  near 
a  hundred  sick  on  board  and  they  would  be  huddled 
like  rats  trapped  in  an  old  drain.  But  that  was  not 
his  business  ;  Amyas  and  he,  as  gentlemen  volunteers, 
were  not  under  the  boatswain's  orders.  Their  place 
was  with  the  officers  who  were  gathered  round  the 
admiral  on  the  other  side  of  the  deck.  Here,  too, 
there  was  something  strange  going  on  ;  in  the  moment 
of  crisis  every  figure  in  the  group  was  standing 
determinedly  inactive. 

Sir  Richard  himself  was  a  little  apart  from  the 
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rest  and  looking,  not  at  them,  but  out  to  sea,  where 
the  Foresight  was  in  action  and  several  others  at  long 
bowls.  In  spite  of  the  great  heat  he  had  sent  for 
his  harness,  and  was  wearing  not  only  a  steel  morion 
but  a  magnificent  breastplate  which  Dick  had  never 
before  seen  upon  him.  This  alone  made  him  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  homely  figures  of  the  master  and 
the  master-gunner,  Avho  stood  nearest  to  him  in  their 
ordinary  working  dress.  As  he  stood  there  erect, 
finished  and  glittering,  he  looked  like  no  seaman, 
but  a  brilliant  survival  from  the  days  of  the  old 
chivalry,  a  symbol  of  refined  pride,  immortalised  by 
the  perfection  of  its  disdainful  recklessness.  The  men 
opposite  to  him  were  of  a  different  type  ;  their  faces, 
too,  were  hard  and  masterful,  but  they  had  the  more 
rugged  look  of  those  who  have  fought  life  by  instinct 
and  not  by  a  code.  At  this  moment  the  whole  group 
had  an  attitude  of  respectful  defiance  towards  the 
admiral,  but  Dick  saw,  or  felt,  that  there  was  mingled 
with  it  a  certain  anxiety  which  had  no  counterpart  in 
the  thoughts  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville. 

The  boys  moved  quietly  up  and  stood  waiting  in 
the  background  of  the  group.  Presently  Sir  Richard 
turned  and  saw  them.  He  spoke  courteously,  but 
with  the  restraint  of  a  man  using  a  heavy  hammer 
delicately. 

'  Amyas,  I  am  fighting  the  Spaniard  this  after- 
noon. I  have  barely  more  than  a  hundred  men  : 
the  rest  are  in  the  hold  sick.  We  shall  have  no  use 
for  young  gentlemen  to-day  ;  you  and  Dick  will  be 
gunner's  mates.' 

At  this  moment  the  boatswain  came  up  and  re- 
ported all  boats  aboard.  Before  Sir  Richard  could 
reply  the  master  moved  forward  and  took  off  his  cap. 
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'  Sir  Richard,'  he  said,  '  we  have  time  still,  if  you 
will  give  the  word.  Slip  cable,  cut  away  the  mainsail, 
cast  about,  and  trust  to  her  sailing  to  clear  the  point. 
Take  my  humble  duty,  sir,  and  my  word  for  it,  that 
there's  no  other  way.  They're  on  our  weather  bow, 
and  fifty  to  one  at  that :  with  only  half  our  ballast 
in  she'll  never  stand  the  mainsail.  Believe  me,  sir, 
there's  no  other  way.  In  five  minutes  we're  trapped  ; 
Her  Majesty  will  never  expect  us  to  stand  up  to  fifty 
of  them  ;  it's  not  sense.' 

A  murmur  of  agreement  was  heard  from  the  rest. 
Sir  Richard's  jaw  set  angrily.  His  eyes  opened 
wider  till  their  whites  gleamed  almost  madly  out 
of  his  sun-browned  face. 

'  God  save  Her  Majesty,'  he  said,  in  a  tone  as  hard 
as  a  horse's  kick.  '  This  is  her  ship,  but  I  command 
it.  I  will  not  dishonour  it  or  my  country  or  myself.' 
He  pointed  to  the  Spanish  ships  now  bearing  down 
upon  him  in  two  squadrons.  '  They  are  in  my  way,' 
he  said,  with  a  sudden  access  of  furious  pride.  '  Then 
I  will  go  through  them.  These  Dons  of  Seville  shall 
give  me  room.' 

The  master  was  not  a  man  given  to  throwing 
away  his  time.  He  flung  an  order  to  the  boatswain  ; 
in  one  minute  the  cable  was  cut,  the  topmen  on  deck, 
and  the  Revenge  heading  straight  for  the  enemy's 
line.  The  great  guns  were  manned  ;  Dick  and  Amyas 
were  stationed  on  the  forecastle  to  work  one  of  the 
small  quick-firing  breech-loaders  and  direct  the  fire 
of  a  scant  half-dozen  of  musketeers. 
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X 


They  loaded  their  Httle  gun  in  silence,  drove  the 
wedge  well  home,  and  looked  about  them. 

'  We  shall  have  a  fine  view,'  said  Amyas.  '  We 
shall  see  everything  there  is  to  see.' 

'  As  long  as  we  last,'  said  Dick. 

'  They'll  be  too  close  to  hit  us,'  replied  Amyas,  and 
the  next  moment  proved  him  right.  The  Spaniards 
were  accustomed  to  expect  from  English  seamen 
courage,  daring,  audacity,  devilish  impudence,  but 
in  their  experience  the  quality,  whatever  it  was,  had 
always  appeared  sane  because  it  was  successful.  But 
the  behaviour  of  the  Revenge  to-day  was  something 
hitherto  unheard  of.  It  was  recklessness  beyond 
all  heroical  fables,  sheer  unintelligible  insanity,  and 
because  they  had  no  rules  for  fighting  madmen  they 
lost  their  heads  at  once.  Ship  after  ship,  as  Sir 
Richard  came  on  to  ram  them,  sprang  her  luff  in  a 
panic,  and  fell  under  the  Revengers  lee.  The  incredible 
seemed  to  be  happening.  Everybody  in  the  Revenge 
was  astounded  except  her  commander,  who  stood 
fully  exposed,  with  his  hand  on  his  hilt  and  the  air 
of  one  who  expects  and  obtains  obedience  from  all 
the  world. 

But  the  enemy,  flustered  though  some  of  them 
were,  had  commanders  too,  and  men  bred  to  fighting. 
While  Dick  was  leaning  over  the  larboard  bulwark  in 
hope  of  seeing  some  one  fire  a  stern  gun  at  the  ships 
now  tailing  out  behind  them,  he  suddenly  perceived 
that  the  Revenge  was  losing  way.  Worse  still,  she 
could  no  longer  feel  the  helm.     He  heard  Amyas 
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shout,  and  ran  across  to  him  to  see  the  great  San 
Philip  coming  down  the  wind  and  already  close  upon 
them. 

'  Look  !  '  said  Amyas  in  great  excitement,  pointing 
to  the  Revenge's  shivering  topsails.  '  She's  taken  the 
wind  out  of  our  sails.' 

'  Done  us  dead,'  said  Dick.  They  were  both 
excited  with  admiration  of  the  enemy's  manoeuvre 
and  wonder  at  what  would  happen  to  them  next.  As 
the  great  Spaniard  came  slowly  on  she  seemed  to 
tower  more  and  more  imposingly  above  them,  with 
her  huge  masts  and  high  castles  fore  and  aft.  They 
counted  eight  guns  in  her  forward  chase  and  thirty- 
three  pieces  in  her  triple  broadside.  By  her  gangway 
amidships  they  could  see  a  close-packed  company  of 
soldiers  with  pikes  and  muskets  making  ready  to 
board.  Dick  stepped  quickly  to  his  gun,  and  as  he 
did  so  the  enemy's  chasers  fired  a  salvo  far  above  his 
head.  A  shot  went  near  to  strike  one  of  the  four 
Spaniards  to  lee,  who  were  luffing  to  get  back  to  the 
Revenge. 

'  She  won't  do  that  again,'  said  Dick,  and  she  did 
not.  But  she  put  up  her  helm  and  opened  with  her 
broadside,  bringing  do"WTi  the  Revenge's  foretop.  An 
order  was  shouted  below,  and  the  boys  felt  the  ship 
rock  as  their  own  guns  answered.  They  heard  the 
shot  strike  and  saw  the  splinters  fly  ;  the  Spaniard 
came  into  the  wind  again  and  instantly  ran  foul  of 
the  Revenge,  her  high  bowsprit  passing  clean  through 
the  shrouds,  and  just  behind  the  foremast. 

The  Revenge  was  clinched — clinched  by  an 
opponent  three  times  her  own  size  ;  but  even  to  a  boy 
who  had  never  seen  a  fight  before,  it  was  as  clear  as 
the  church  steeple  that  she  could  not  have  hoped  to 
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be  in  a  better  position.  Hardly  a  gun  of  her  enemy 
could  bear  upon  her,  while  she  could  rake  the  San 
Philip's  bows  with  her  whole  broadside ;  and  to 
board  her  from  a  high  forecastle  on  to  a  small  one 
far  below  would  be  extremely  difficult.  The  San 
Philip  did  not  try  it.  She  lay  helplessly  entangled 
while  the  English  quick-firers  riddled  her  boarding 
party  and  the  lower  deck  guns  hulled  her  with  every 
shot.  She  was  waiting  for  her  nearest  consorts,  of 
whom  four  were  close  at  hand.  The  admiral  of  the 
Biscayans  and  another  great  ship  were  luffing  up  on 
one  side  and  two  more  bearing  down  on  the  other  ; 
but  they,  too,  were  greatly  hampered  by  the  fear 
of  firing  into  each  other,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
them  all  to  lay  their  little  enemy  aboard  at  once.  The 
Revenge's  gunners,  on  the  other  hand,  were  having 
the  time  of  all  their  lives.  They  could  not  have 
missed  if  they  had  tried,  and  their  losses  were  ex- 
traordinarily small,  for  they  kept  down  their  enemy's 
fire  by  shooting  deliberately  into  all  his  nearest  ports. 
Their  powder  could  not  last  for  ever,  but  while  it  did 
they  were  in  the  full  tide  of  happiness. 

The  Philip's  captain  soon  set  about  retrieving 
his  false  move.  He  ordered  his  men  to  cut  his  bow- 
sprit loose  and  cast  off  ;  they  tried,  but  could  not 
face  the  English  musketry  on  the  forecastle.  He 
then  ordered  his  bow-chasers  to  shoot  away  Revenge's 
foremast,  and  though  they  could  not  depress  their 
muzzles  enough  to  do  it  thoroughly,  they  succeeded 
in  cutting  the  mast  in  two  and  setting  their  own  ship 
free.  This  was  a  deadly  moment  for  the  Revenge. 
Her  decks  were  swept  with  musketry,  and  as  her 
great  enemy  swung  abreast  of  her  a  swarm  of  boarders 
gathered  amidships  with  pikes  and  grappling  irons 
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ready  for  the  one  kind  of  fighting  they  understood. 
The  two  boys  on  the  forecastle  felt  certain  that  the 
end  had  come.  They  thought  of  nothing,  but  fired 
shot  after  shot  through  the  open  gangway  ports  of  the 
enemy,  and  though  they  caused  some  confusion  they 
had  not  the  faintest  hope  that  the  handful  of  pike- 
men  who  stood  round  Sir  Richard  below  would  be 
able,  for  one  moment,  to  stop  the  onset  when  it  came. 

They  were  right ;  but  Sir  Richard  had  no  inten- 
tion of  bemg  boarded.  He  had  foreseen  the  crisis  and 
had  ordered  his  heavy  lower  guns  to  be  loaded  with 
cross-bar  shot.  As  the  Philip  drifted  imperceptibly 
broadside  on  to  the  Revenge^  she  received  a  salvo 
which  almost  beat  in  her  side,  and  smashed  five  or  six 
of  her  lower  deck  ports  into  a  long  gash,  through 
which  could  be  seen  an  inferno  of  dismounted  guns 
with  writhing  and  shrieking  men  beneath  them.  The 
two  ships  continued  to  close,  but  so  slowly  that  the 
account  of  an  appalling  disaster  had  time  to  be 
reported  to  the  Spaniards  on  deck.  The  boarding 
party,  believing  that  their  turn  would  come  next, 
rushed  to  the  farther  side  of  the  deck,  and  the  master 
of  the  ship  allowed  her  to  fall  off  before  the  wind  and 
pass  to  leeward.  As  she  forged  ahead  the  English 
seamen  sent  a  volley  of  cheers  after  her,  and  the  boys 
shot  madly  into  her  stern  windows  as  she  passed 
them.  They  felt  that  they  had  won  a  great  game  ; 
but  this  was  only  the  first  bout  of  it.  The  next  was 
to  be  a  fight  of  one  against  four. 

But  before  that  could  begin,  Sir  Richard's  pride 
had  one  more  chance,  and  this  time  he  had  his  whole 
ship's  company  with  him.  A  small  ship  was  seen 
running  down  towards  the  Revenge.  She  was  one 
of  the  victuallers,  the  George  Noble  of  London  :  her 
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master  a  heart  of  oak,  though  with  no  guns  for  such 
fighting  as  this.  He  had  been  chased  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  after  receiving  several  shot  had  been 
driven  down  wind  in  the  wake  of  the  San  Philip.  As 
she  went  finally  out  of  action  he  came  within  hail  of 
the  Revenge,  and  asked  Sir  Richard  if  he  had  orders 
for  him.  There  was  but  one  answer  possible,  but  no 
other  man  living  could  have  made  it  with  such  joy. 
Sir  Richard  did  the  George  Noble  the  greatest  and  the 
only  honour  in  his  power — he  answered  her  himself. 
'  Go  on,  sir,'  he  shouted,  '  and  God  be  with  you. 
Leave  me  to  my  fortune.' 

At  that  the  ship  fell  under  Revenge's  stern  and 
made  away.  She  passed  within  shot  of  the  four 
Spaniards,  but  they  were  too  intent  upon  their 
quarry  even  to  fire  at  her.  Revenge's  crew  cheered 
loudly  as  she  disappeared  into  the  distance. 


XI 


The  fight  that  followed  was  no  longer  proud  or 
joyful.  It  was  the  fight  of  a  tired  stag  at  bay,  a 
dogged  resistance  with  no  hope  and  no  motive  but 
the  momentary  avoidance  of  defeat.  It  lasted 
incredibly  long,  and  the  course  of  it  was  as  fantastic 
as  a  dream.  During  that  long  afternoon  Dick  and 
Amyas  saw  an  enemy  fifty-three  strong  commit 
every  mistake  that  is  possible  to  fighting  men.  When 
they  came  on  singly  they  gave  up  too  soon  because 
they  misliked  their  entertamment  and  felt  that  there 
were  plenty  more  to  take  their  place.  When  they 
came  on  in  threes  and  fours  they  waited  on  each 
other,  or  fought  jealously  and  without  co-operation. 
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Not  one  of  their  innumerable  attempts  at  boarding 
had  any  chance  of  success.  In  every  boarding  party 
the  high-born  officers  were  too  eager  to  make  a 
spectacle  of  their  oa^ti  courage,  and  their  followers 
too  anxious  to  have  others  in  front  of  them.  Some 
of  the  attacking  parties  were  shot  to  pieces  as  they 
hesitated  in  the  sally  ports,  others  were  forced 
forward  so  violently  from  behind  that  the  gangways 
broke  and  the  leaders  fell  into  the  sea  between  the 
ships.  But  there  was  desperate  fighting  at  times, 
and  the  English  soldiers  dwindled  from  fifty  to  a 
dozen.  As  evening  fell  there  was  a  lull  in  the  attack. 
Boats  could  be  seen  passing  between  the  Spanish 
ships. 

'  They  have  a  new  plan,'  said  Amyas. 

'  So  have  I,'  said  Dick.     '  Something  to  drink.' 

'  I'll  fetch  it,'  said  Amyas.  '  You  stay  by  the  gun.' 
He  was  away  a  long  time,  and  came  back  with  nothing 
but  a  small  bag  of  biscuit.  Dick  exclaimed  with 
dismay. 

'  I  hadn't  a  drop  myself,'  said  Amyas.  '  The  men 
below  have  drunk  up  all  we  got  from  the  island,  and 
what's  left  is  for  the  wounded.' 

'  How  many  wounded  ?  '  asked  Dick. 

'  Too  many  ;  and  there'll  be  more  before  it  ends.' 

They  gnawed  their  biscuit  wearily,  sitting  under 
the  bulwark,  where  there  was  now  a  little  shade. 
They  were  alone ;  their  musketeers  had  been 
ordered  down  some  time  ago  to  reinforce  the  pikes. 
Presently  a  shout  was  heard  from  the  look-out  and 
the  boys  got  to  their  feet  again  ;  a  fresh  ship  was 
coming.  She  did  not  attempt  to  lay  the  Revenge 
aboard,  but  fired  all  her  guns  as  she  passed,  and  went 
away  without  changing  course.    The  Revenge  had 
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suffered   little  damage  and    had    not    returned   the 
fire. 

'  What  kind  of  fighting  do  they  call  that  ?  '  said 
Amyas  scornfully. 

'  Target  practice,'  said  Dick.  '  There's  another 
one  coming.' 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  the  second  ship  passed 
nearer  still  and  at  a  slower  pace,  hitting  Revenge  in 
half  a  dozen  places,  though  most  of  the  shot  went  over. 

'  I  see,'  said  Amyas.  '  We  are  not  a  target,  Dick, 
we  are  a  live  bird,  and  he  wants  to  wing  us  before 
night.' 

It  was  now  beyond  doubt  that  that  was  the 
Spanish  admiral's  plan.  He  was  ordering  his  ships 
to  engage  in  turn  and  to  shoot  away  Revenge's  masts 
to  prevent  her  slipping  through  their  fingers  in  the 
darkness.  There  were  hours  before  them  yet,  and 
it  seemed  impossible  that  they  should  fail,  but  the 
first  two  ships  had  fired  at  too  long  a  range.  The 
next  was  bolder  ;  she  was  the  Admiral  of  the  Hulks, 
and  she  meant  to  pass  well  within  musket  shot.  It 
was  the  right  move,  but  a  fatal  one  for  her.  The 
English  guns  and  gunners  were  far  superior  to  those 
of  their  taller  enemies,  and  this  time  the  Revenge's 
broadside  of  crossbar  shot  completely  opened  up 
their  opponent  at  the  waterline.  No  carpenter 
could  plug  such  a  leak.  The  sea  rushed  in.  The 
great  Spaniard  heeled  over  and  sank  with  all  hands. 
The  Englishmen  cheered  again  and  again ;  their 
wildest  hopes  revived. 

'  Oh,'  said  Amyas,  when  the  shouting  stopped, 
'  if  only  we  could  do  that  for  them  all  !  ' 

'  Why  not  ?  '  asked  Dick  cheerfully.  Amyas 
looked  at  him. 
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'  You've  forgotten  the  powder  and  shot,'  he  said. 
'  They  won't  last  for  ever,  nor  shall  we.  We  shall  see 
the  last  of  it  before  to-morrow.' 

'  And  what  then  ?  '  asked  Dick. 

'  What  then  ?    Why,  Inquisition  Dock,  I  suppose.' 

'  I  don't  know  it,'  said  Dick.  '  I  have  never  been 
there.' 

'  Well,  you're  going  that  way  now,'  said  Amyas. 

A  long  way  they  found  it.  In  the  next  two 
hours  five  more  ships  assaulted  the  Revenge  in  turn. 
To  each  of  them  she  gave  far  more  than  she  received, 
but  the  accumulated  weight  of  all  their  blows  was 
telling  both  upon  her  timbers  and  upon  her  crew. 
Her  masts  were  stumps,  her  gunners  were  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  heat,  the  wounded  lay  where  they 
fell  and  the  unwounded  slept  like  logs  beside  them. 
Only  when  another  enemy  came  close  enough  for  a 
broadside  they  still  rolled  up  at  the  master-gunner's 
word  of  command  and  sent  their  curses  and  their 
chain-shot  at  the  passing  enemy. 

At  11  o'clock  they  had  their  last  triumph  and  their 
final  disaster.  The  Asuncion  of  Seville  came  doAvn 
upon  them  in  her  turn.  IMany  of  our  men  knew  her 
as  well  by  sight  as  they  knew  her  captain's  reputation. 
He  was  a  man  of  fierce  courage,  and  was  said  to  covet 
a  romantic  death.  If  so,  he  did  well  for  himself  that 
night ;  he  backed  his  topsails  abreast  of  the  Revenge, 
and  hung  there  in  the  moonlight  to  finish  the  affair 
one  way  or  the  other.  He  did  more  harm  to  his 
opponent  in  four  minutes  than  the  rest  had  done 
in  eight  hours,  but  Revenge's  last  effort  cut  him  like 
a  knife  between  wind  and  water,  and  he  sank  head 
foremost  with  a  swirl  like  a  gigantic  porpoise. 

This  time  there  was  no  cheering.     The  Revenge 
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was  a  dying  ship,  and  she  liad  found  it  out.  Her 
quarter  was  beaten  in,  her  bows  were  like  tattered 
lacework,  she  had  few  men  unwounded  and  hardly 
any  fit  to  fight ;  no  powder  in  her  barrels,  no  fresh 
water  in  her  hold,  no  masts,  no  sails,  no  power  of 
moving  upon  the  water.  Lastly,  though  none  knew 
it  yet,  her  admiral,  after  several  slighter  wounds,  had 
been  struck  down  by  a  splinter  and  at  last  consented 
to  leave  the  upper  deck  from  which  he  had  never 
moved  since  the  fight  began.  They  laid  him  first 
behind  the  stump  of  the  mainmast  for  the  surgeon 
to  dress  his  wounds,  but  the  last  volleys  from  the 
Asuncion  swept  the  whole  deck.  One  bullet  passed 
through  Sir  Richard's  body  and  a  second  immediately 
afterwards  struck  him  in  the  head  after  mortally 
wounding  the  surgeon  as  he  stooped  over  him.  He 
was  then  carried  below  and  laid  against  a  deserted 
gun. 


XII 


The  night  dragged  on,  no  one  knew  how.  In  the 
three  hours  before  dawn  eight  more  Spaniards  fired 
upon  the  Revenge,  all  of  them  fresh  ships  with  powder 
and  shot  at  will,  and  though  the  reply  grew  fainter 
and  fainter,  as  one  English  gun  after  another  went 
out  of  action,  the  effect  of  the  thirty-two  pounders 
and  the  remembrance  of  what  they  had  already  done 
was  such  that  not  one  of  the  fifteen  galleons  who  had 
fought  the  Revenge  made  any  attempt  to  come  back 
to  the  assault.  The  whole  fleet  appeared  to  be 
drifting  round  her  in  hope  to  see  her  sink  or  surrender 
upon  terms. 
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Dick  and  Amyas  had  been  below  this  long  time, 
called  down  by  the  master-gunner,  who  had  scarcely 
a  man  miwounded  on  the  lower  deck.  They  thanked 
their  luck  for  this  necessity,  for  before  the  firing 
ceased  there  was  nothing  whatever  left  of  the 
Revenge's  upper  works.  She  was  no  longer  a  ship 
but  just  a  leaky  hulk,  cut  nearly  even  with  the  water 
and  moved  only  by  the  swell  of  the  sea. 

A  little  before  sunrise  Dick  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  out  through  the  gun  port  next  to  him.  Some 
five  and  forty  Spaniards  lay  round  the  Revenge  in 
every  direction  like  a  pack  of  hounds  about  their 
prey.  But  close  beside  her,  to  Dick's  unbounded 
astonishment,  appeared  a  single  small  ship  which 
he  suddenly  remembered  to  have  last  seen  when  the 
fight  began.  He  had  supposed  her  to  have  gone  with 
the  George  Noble,  and  how  she  came  to  be  here  still 
was  more  than  he  could  guess.  But  Amyas,  when  he 
woke  him,  had  no  doubt  about  it. 

'  She's  the  Pilgrim,'  he  said.  '  Jake  Whiddon's 
boat.  He'll  have  stayed  to  see  the  fight.  That's 
the  man  he  is,  and  if  she  gets  away  now,  then  that's 
the  ship  she  is.' 

By  this  time  every  man  aboard  who  could  still 
put  his  head  out  of  a  porthole  was  following  the 
Pilgrim's  flight.  She  ran  racing  and  doubling  like 
a  hare  among  the  hounds.  Every  galleon  she  came 
near  turned  after  her,  but  she  out-sailed  them  all  so 
completely  that  she  easily  evaded  them,  and  received 
not  a  single  shot  before  she  left  the  last  behind  and 
flashed  away  northwards  with  the  rising  sun  broad 
upon  her  canvas. 

The  Revenge,  mortally  wounded  as  she  was, 
seemed  now  to  have  come  to  life  again,  but  her  mood 
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had  changed.  Her  men  had  seen  an  English  ship 
running  safely  for  an  English  port.  They  felt  no 
call  to  think  any  more  of  fighting,  for  they  had  not  a 
cornet  of  powder  or  an  unbroken  pike  among  them. 
The  ship  was  no  more  their  ship  now  than  she  was 
their  enemy's.  Some  way  or  another,  they  began 
to  hope  they  might  yet  see  home  again. 

Their  admiral's  thoughts  were  not  theirs.  The 
Spaniards'  shot  had  knocked  out  of  him  neither 
his  fierce  courage  nor  his  indomitable  pride.  He 
called  about  him  his  officers  and  all  unwounded  men, 
and  put  plainly  to  them  their  duty  by  the  code.  His 
voice  when  he  began  was  weak  but  his  haughtiness 
was  scarcely  less  than  usual ;  yet  Dick  felt  that  the 
position  was  changed.  It  was  hard,  even  for  a 
Grenville,  to  domineer  effectively  when  he  lay 
patched  with  bandages  and  past  moving  hand  or  foot. 

'  I  have  fought  the  Dons,'  he  said.  '  I  have 
repulsed  them,  and  now  there  is  an  end  of  it.  My 
command  to  you  is  that  you  do  your  duty.  You 
will  yield  yourselves  to  the  mercy  of  God  and  to  none 
else.  You  will  not  shorten  the  honour  of  your 
nation  by  prolonging  your  own  lives  for  a  matter  of 
hours  or  days.  I  know  you,  master-gunner,  for  a 
resolute  man.  You  have  fought  this  ship  for  fifteen 
hours  against  three  and  fifty  of  the  enemy.  My 
orders  are  that  you  split  and  sink  her  forthright,  and 
so  accomplish  your  service.' 

'  Ay,  ay,  sir,'  replied  the  master-gunner  readily 
enough. 

Dick  had  not  thought  of  this.  For  a  moment  he 
felt  stunned.  Then  he  perceived  that  the  matter 
was  not  over  yet.  The  men  who  stood  by  him  were 
no  longer  all  of  one  mind.     Before  the  gunner  could 
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move  the  captain  and  the  master  both  began  to 
speak. 

*  What  need,  Admh'al,'  said  the  master,  '  with  six 
foot  of  water  already  in  hold  and  three  shot  under 
water  stopped  so  weak  that  she'll  go  down  with  the 
first  working  of  the  sea  ?  They'll  not  take  her,  sir, 
no  fear  of  that.  She'll  sink  without  any  splitting 
by  me,  and  it's  against  nature  to  ask  it.' 

'  Sir  Richard,'  said  the  captain  more  politely,  '  we 
know  your  authority  and  you  know  our  obedience. 
There  is  not  a  man  here  who  would  turn  away  from 
you  while  he  could  stand  and  fight.  But  that  is  all 
away  now  :  we  have  fought  our  fight  and  have  no 
means  of  continuance  ;  how  do  we  serve  her  Majesty 
by  drowning  now  ?     If  you  will  listen  to  me,  sir ' 

'  I  will  not  listen,'  said  Sir  Richard.  '  You  have 
my  commands.'     The  captain  was  silent. 

'  Leave  me,  sir,'  said  Sir  Richard  vehemently, 
'  and  take  the  master  with  you.  Your  place  is  on 
deck.  For  the  rest  of  you,'  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
master-gunner,  '  you  have  one  man  left  among  you. 
He  will  see  my  bidding  done.'  The  gunner  went,  to 
look  for  powder,  but  the  rest  kept  a  watchful  eye 
upon  him.  The  majority  were  in  favour  of  treating 
with  the  enemy.  Presently  a  boat  came  alongside 
from  the  Spanish  commander-in-chief  and  the  master 
of  the  Revenge  went  off  in  her,  while  the  captain, 
without  much  difficulty,  enforced  his  own  authority 
and  set  aside  the  admiral's.  Dick  and  Amyas  got 
to  the  far  end  of  the  lower  deck  out  of  sight,  and 
talked  together  in  most  dismal  perplexity.  They 
were  both  too  tired  to  argue  hotly,  but  their 
views  were  opposite.  Amyas  objected  strongly  to 
being  blown  up  ;  so  did  Dick,  one  half  of  him,  but 
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the  other  half  argued  stolidly  that  as  long  as  Sir 
Richard  was  alive  they  must  obey  him. 

'  You  can't  do  what  is  impossible,'  he  said.  '  You 
can't  mutiny  against  your  admiral  and  go  home 
afterwards.' 

They  were  still  at  a  deadlock  when  the  master 
returned  with  the  enemy's  reply.  The  captain,  after 
two  words  in  private,  took  him  down  to  Sir  Richard 
and  all  the  rest  followed,  including  the  gunner,  who 
now  carried  a  bag  of  powder  in  one  hand  and  his 
sword  in  the  other.  The  master  made  his  report. 
He  had  been  before  Don  Alfonso  Bassan  himself  and 
had  told  him  bluntly  that  the  Revenge  would  be  blown 
up  the  moment  any  Spanish  force  set  foot  in  her. 
The  Spanish  commander-in-chief  knew  Sir  Richard 
Grenville  by  reputation  too  well  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  this,  and  he  greatly  desired  to  take  so  famous 
an  enemy  alive.  He  therefore  offered  that  if  the 
Englishmen  would  surrender  they  should  all  have 
their  lives  and  go  to  England,  the  officers  to  pay  such 
ransom  as  they  could  reasonably  afford  and  no  man 
to  be  sent  to  prison  or  to  the  galleys. 

Dick's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Sir  Richard,  and  his 
were  searching  the  faces  of  the  group  around  him. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  difference.  They  all 
saw  life  in  front  of  them  and  meant  to  have  it. 
Only  the  gunner's  face  was  as  hard  as  mahogany, 
and  Sir  Richard's  drawn  with  self-will. 

'  What  terms  are  these  ?  '  he  said  scornfully. 
'  The  terms  of  men  in  fear.  I  have  beaten  these 
Dons  ;  they  are  the  Queen's  enemies,  and  they  shall 
not  recover  their  spirit  again  if  I  can  help  it.  We 
can  take  from  them  all  that  they  have  left.  You 
may  go  to  your  business,  master-gunner.' 

F 
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'  No,  no,'  cried  half  a  dozen  voices.  The  gunner 
drew  his  sword.  The  two  men  nearest  to  him 
stepped  back, 

'  Not  I,'  he  said.  '  I'll  not  touch  you,  but  there's  one 
man  here  that  will  do  his  duty,  or  die  at  my  hands.' 

He  reversed  his  sword,  but  before  he  could  fall 
upon  it  he  was  seized  and  held.  Dick  got  the  weapon 
by  the  hilt  and  threw  it  through  the  porthole.  By 
the  captain's  order  the  gunner  was  then  deprived  of 
his  knife  and  locked  into  his  cabin.  A  signal  was 
now  made  to  the  Spanish  ships  and  five  or  six  of  them 
sent  boats  aboard  the  Revenge.  Several  of  her  men 
slipped  hastily  into  these,  to  remove  themselves  as 
soon  as  possible  out  of  Sir  Richard's  hand.  The  rest 
came  to  their  admiral  and  begged  him  to  remove  out 
of  the  ship,  which  was  now  becoming  an  impossible 
place  for  him,  filled  with  dead  and  dying  men,  and  as 
unsavoury  as  a  slaughter-house.  His  temper  broke 
out  again  when  they  came  to  lift  him. 

'  Leave  me,'  he  said  fiercely.  '  You  are  no  men 
of  mine.  I  have  done  my  duty,  and  shall  have  my 
fame,  but  you  are  dogs  and  traitors  every  one  of  you, 
and  shall  go  down  to  dishonour.' 

Dick  thought  this  a  hard  saying,  both  ways  ;  it 
hurt  him,  but  he  felt  conscious,  too,  that  there  was 
something  in  it.  He  admired  Sir  Richard's  pride, 
though  he  had  no  wish  to  act  up  to  it  himself.  He 
helped  to  carry  the  admiral  on  deck,  and  was 
greatly  consoled  by  his  last  words  as  they  lowered 
him  into  the  boat.  Sir  Richard  had  been  lying  with 
his  eyes  closed  as  if  insensible,  and,  when  he  opened 
them  again,  they  told  him  that  Don  Alfonso  had  sent 
his  own  barge  to  bring  him  off  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
his  rank  and  valour. 
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'  He  may  do  what  he  likes  with  my  body,'  said 
the  admiral,  '  I  esteem  it  not,'  and  he  fainted  again. 
Then,  as  they  lifted  him,  he  revived,  looked  round 
for  the  last  time  at  his  officers,  and  said  quietly, 
'  Pray  for  me,  gentlemen.' 

The  little  remnant  of  prisoners  were  divided  up 
among  a  number  of  ships.  The  officers  were  treated 
well,  but  no  two  of  them  were  to  be  together.  Dick 
tried  to  make  a  cheerful  parting  from  Amyas. 

'  Good-bye,'  he  said,  '  we  shall  meet  again  soon 
when  they  send  us  for  that  ransom.' 

'  I  hope  it,'  said  Amyas  abruptly,  '  but  I  don't 
believe  it.  I  don't  see  it  in  my  card.  Anyhow, 
we've  had  our  time  together.' 

Three  days  afterwards,  while  the  fleet  was  still 
among  the  islands,  the  wind  backed  to  the  north- 
west and  blew  a  hurricane.  Dick's  ship,  with  the 
Revenge  and  several  others  in  company,  was  driven 
towards  St.  Michael's.  The  Revenge  went  down 
almost  at  once,  and  the  rest  began  to  crash  one  by 
one  upon  a  lee  shore.  Dick's  ship  took  a  reef  some 
hundred  yards  out.  Her  masts  went  overboard  and 
she  hung  there  to  be  beaten  to  pieces  by  the  sea. 
Most  of  her  crew  clung  to  her  helplessly,  but  Dick 
saw  that  his  only  imaginable  chance  was  to  go  ashore 
on  one  of  the  great  rollers  and  trust  to  be  thrown  up 
alive.  He  stripped,  and  watched  his  chance,  dived 
into  the  back  of  the  wave,  and  came  up  the  next 
moment  with  his  hand  on  the  gunnel  of  a  boat. 

'  Well  done,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid's  voice.  '  You've 
crossed  the  Cherwell  with  a  single  stroke.' 
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XIII 

During  the  next  few  days  Dick  spent  much  time 
in  Mr.  Diarmid's  study,  shut  up  alone  with  his  host. 
This  did  not  fail  to  surprise  his  brothers,  but  they 
took  it  in  very  different  ways.  Harry's  logical  and 
inquiring  mind  was  continually  occupied  with  sur- 
mises of  what  was  going  on.  He  ended  by  building 
up  an  irrefutable  theory  that  Dick  had  been  persuaded 
by  the  Magician  to  make  an  immediate  attempt  to 
explore  the  wilds  of  Time,  and  that  he  was  being 
busily  coached  for  the  experiment.  Tom  put  for- 
ward no  theory  of  his  own,  but  treated  Harry's  with 
an  elder  brother's  contempt.  He  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  Dick  being  chosen  first,  and  was  still  more  positive 
that  the  Magician  would  go  about  his  business  in  a 
much  less  commonplace  way.  The  idea  of '  coaching  ' 
Dick  in  history  appeared  to  make  him  quite  angry. 
'It  simply  couldn't  be  done,'  he  said.  But  the  whole 
subject  seemed  to  annoy  him,  and  he  silenced  Harry 
whenever  he  reopened  it. 

On  the  third  day  Mr.  Diarmid  came  down  to 
dinner  with  a  square  white  envelope  in  his  hand,  which 
he  handed  to  Dick  as  they  sat  down. 

'  I  daresay,'  he  said  to  the  other  two,  '  you've 
been  wondering  what  Dick  and  I  have  been  hatching. 
He  has  very  kindly  been  dictating  to  me  the  first 
chapter  of  Mr.  Persehouse's  book.' 

Tom  and  Harry  were  incredulous,  and  said  so. 
Dick's  brown  and  stolid  face  put  on  a  deeper  brown 
and  a  more  immovable  stolidity.  Mr.  Diarmid 
replied  for  him. 
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'  It's  quite  true,'  he  said.  '  Dick  has  made  the 
first  voyage  and  come  back  with  his  story.' 

'  Impossible  ! '  exclaimed  Harry.  '  Why,  he's  not 
had  the  time.' 

'  Time  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,'  said  Tom,  '  but 
I  can't  see  Dick  writing  a  book.' 

'  You  shall  hear  him,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid.  '  He 
is  going  to  read  it  aloud  to  us  after  dinner.' 

At  this,  Dick  found  his  tongue. 

*  Me  ?  '  he  said.     '  I'd  rather  be  expelled.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid.  '  Then  I  will  read 
it ;  authors  seldom  do  their  own  work  justice.' 

After  dinner,  as  the  evening  was  dark  and  windy, 
the  reading  took  place  in  the  drawing-room,  Mr. 
Diarmid  sitting  a  little  apart  with  his  manuscript, 
beneath  a  shaded  lamp,  while  the  rest  of  the  room 
was  in  half  darkness.  He  read  through  w^ithout  a 
pause  the  narrative  of  Dick's  adventure,  in  the  form 
in  which  we  have  already  seen  it.  When  he  had 
finished,  Mrs.  Diarmid  spoke  first. 

'  Dick,  I  think  it  is  quite  delightful — you  have 
done  it  wonderfully.' 

'  Somebody  has  done  it  wonderfully,'  said  Tom. 

'  That's  what  I  was  going  to  say,'  exclaimed 
Harry.  '  May  I  ask  questions — if  all  that's  true — 
well,  anyhow  it  can't  be  Dick's  story.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  things  in  it  that  he  knows  nothing  about ; 
things  about  the  Spaniards  and  the  fleet  and  sailing. 
Somebody  else  must  have  put  all  that  in.' 

'  Quite  true,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid.  '  Your  cross- 
examination  goes  right  to  the  point,  but  I  think  you 
will  see  that  what  I  have  done  was  inevitable.  It 
is  Dick's  story  :  I  have  invented  nothing.  I  began 
by  taking  down  every  word  of  what  Dick  saw  and 
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heard  and  did  ;  it  made  a  very  convincing,  but,  if 
Dick  will  let  me  say  so,  not  a  very  printable  story. 
It  was  staccato  in  style  ' — everybody  laughed  at  this 
— '  and  it  was  naturally  peppered  all  over  with 
capital  I's.  For  Dick's  own  sake,  the  whole  thing 
had  to  be  put  into  the  third  person.  And  then  we 
had  to  think  of  the  readers.  They  may  not  know 
as  much  as  you  do,  Harry,  about  history  and  naviga- 
tion, and  that  kind  of  knowledge  we  had  to  supply. 
It  doesn't  alter  Dick's  story,  but  only  makes  it 
substantial.  You  can't  weave  cloth  out  of  threads 
all  running  one  way  ;  you  begin  with  a  warp.  In 
this  case  history  supplies  the  warp  or  fixed  portion 
on  the  loom,  and  Dick's  experiences  are  the  threads 
which  are  thrown  across  it  and  make  the  fabric  of 
the  story,  and  the  pattern.' 

'  I  see,  I  see,'  said  Harry,  '  but  I  want  to  know 
something  else.  Did  all  this  happen  unexpectedly, 
or  did  Dick  try  for  it  ?  ' 

'  Try  ! '  said  Dick.     '  I  tried  to  dive.' 

'  I  asked  him  that  question  at  once,'  added 
Mr.  Diarmid.  '  I  felt  sure  he  was  unconscious  of  any 
intention,  and  I  was  right.' 

'  Yes,  but,'  Harry  persisted,  '  that's  not  all.  Did 
he  know  the  whole  story  already  ?  Had  he  been 
reading  the  "  Revenge  "  ?  ' 

'  No,'  said  Dick.     '  Not  likely,'  added  Tom. 

'  You've  made  another  good  point,'  said  Mr. 
Diarmid,  '  but  I  can  answer  that  too.  This  kmd 
of  exploration  does  not  depend  on  previous  know- 
ledge. If  you  can  once  get  outside  Time  and  find 
the  universal  storehouse,  you  need  not  take  any- 
thing with  you  :  you  find  everything  there.  There's 
a  plain  proof  here.      Tennyson's  poem  says  not  a 
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word  about  those  two  ships,  the  George  Noble  and  the 
little  Pilgrim.' 

'  How  do  you  know  they  are  true,  then  ?  '  asked 
Harry. 

'  First,  because  Dick  saw  them,  and  secondly, 
because  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  mentions  them.' 

'  Then  Dick  might  have  read  about  them  in 
Ralegh's  account  ?  ' 

'  Never  heard  of  it, '  said  Dick.  Everyone  laughed, 
but  Harry  was  not  yet  silenced. 

'  There's  one  more  thing,'  he  said.  '  How  could 
he  do  all  that  in  two  seconds — it  was  several  days, 
according  to  him,  before  he  took  the  second  dive.' 

Tom's  patience  was  now  exhausted.  '  Can't  you 
understand  once  for  all,'  he  said  to  Harry,  '  that 
Time  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  ?  Mr.  Diarmid  told 
us  to  begin  with  that  if  you  once  got  outside  Time 
you  were  rid  of  it,  and  any  number  of  things  could 
happen  to  you,  a  whole  lifetime  if  you  like,  in  a  single 
flash.' 

Mr.  Diarmid  nodded.  '  You  remember,'  he  said, 
'  that  is  how  it  was  in  the  Tolstoy  story.' 

'  Yes,  I  know,'  said  Harry.  '  I  hadn't  forgotten 
that,  but  it's  rather  more  difficult  when  you  find  your 
own  brother  having  the  same  kind  of  innings  as 
Esarhaddon.' 

'  I  don't  see  anything  in  that,'  said  Tom,  '  but 
there  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Diarmid,  which  I  should  like 
to  know,  if  you  don't  mind  telling  me.  Granted 
that  a  man  can  go  back  to  the  past,  is  it  possible 
to  send  him  there  ?  I  mean,  can  you  make  him  go 
without  his  own  consent  ?  ' 

'  Ah  !  '  said  Mr.  Diarmid.  '  That  is  just  what  I 
don't  know.     I  should  say  certainly  not.     But  one 
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might  make  the  experiment.  Would  you  like  me, 
Tom,  to  try  it  on  you  ?  ' 

'  No,'  said  Tom  quickly.  '  It  wouldn't  come  off 
with  me.  At  least,  I  don't  think  it  would,  and  I  hope 
it  wouldn't.' 

Mrs.  Diarmid  appeared  to  be  specially  interested 
in  this  reply. 

'  I  think  you're  right,  Tom,'  she  said.  '  I  don't 
think  such  a  thing  could  be  possible,  or  ought  to  be 
possible,  but  you  seem  to  feel  strongly  about  it. 
You  wouldn't  wish  to  have  an  experience  like  Dick's  ?  ' 

'  No,'  he  replied.  '  That  kind  of  thing  doesn't 
interest  me.  I  don't  feel  very  keen  on  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  I  shouldn't  quite  know  what  I  was 
fighting  about.' 

'  I  should,'  said  Harry,  '  and  so  did  Dick — didn't 
you  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Dick.  '  Never  thought 
about  it.' 

The  conversation  passed  gradually  to  other  things, 
but  when  it  ended  the  manuscript  was  left  in  Harry's 
hands. 


XIV 

When  Dick  came  down  to  breakfast  next  morning 
he  found  Mr.  Diarmid  alone  over  his  porridge. 

'  Well,  Dick,'  he  said,  '  how  is  Harry  this  morning  ? 
Is  he  more  satisfied  with  your  story  ?  ' 

'  No,'  said  Dick,  '  he's  got  another  grievance.' 

'  What  is  it  this  time  ?  ' 

'  He  says  you've  humbugged  me — made  me  see 
things  that  never  happened.' 
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'  Never  happened  !  Wliat  about  the  historians, 
then  ?     Doesn't  he  believe  them  either  ?  ' 

'  No,  he  just  says  that  people  don't  do  these 
things.' 

'  What  do  you  think  yourself,  Dick  ?  '  asked 
Mr.  Diarmid. 

'  Don't  know,'  said  Diek.  '  I  thought  at  the 
time  that  there  wasn't  mueh  sense  in  it.  But  then 
he  did  do  it  :  I  saw  him  ;  so  it's  no  use  arguing.' 

'  No,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  with  a  smile.  '  I  expect 
it  very  seldom  has  been  of  any  use  to  argue  about 
what  a  Grenville  does.  But  there's  nothing  un- 
natural about  if  you  once  understand  the  Grenville 
character.  You  know  there  are  three  species  of  men, 
don't  you  ? — the  kind  that  hate  anything  like  a  fight, 
the  kind  that  will  fight  for  good  reason,  and  the  kind 
that  love  a  fight  for  its  own  sake,  reason  or  no  reason. 
Sir  Richard  Grenville  was  of  that  species.  He  didn't 
care  what  his  objective  was,  or  whether  it  was  a 
possible  one.  He  simply  wanted  a  fight  whenever 
he  could  get  it.  The  last  fight  of  the  Revenge  was  a 
mad  business,  but  people  do  these  things — if  they 
like  them.  I  should  have  thought  Harry  would  see 
that.' 

'  Oh,  it  isn't  that,'  said  Diek.  '  Sir  Richard  was 
a  jolly  fine  man,  but  he  was  fairly  violent — you 
should  have  heard  him  spit  it  out  when  we  disagreed 
with  him.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  it  is  admitted  that  he 
was  rather  overbearing — a  bit  of  a  ruffian,  to  be  quite 
frank.  That  is  in  the  family  character  too,  but  I 
think  we  shall  find  before  we've  done  that  it  is  the 
less  permanent  part,  the  part  that  changes  with  the 
rest  of  our  national  manners.     There's  no  denying 
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that  Englishmen  were  pretty  rough  in  the  days  of 
Drake  and  Hawkins,  but  their  ancestors  had  been 
rougher  still.  There  were  Grenvilles  in  the  fourteenth 
century — if  Harry  thinks  Sir  Richard  violent  and 
overbearing  I  wonder  what  he  would  think  of  them.'' 

But  at  this  moment  Harry  himself  entered  the 
room  with  his  hostess,  and  the  conversation  dropped. 

The  day  passed  without  further  discussion  of 
Dick's  adventure,  but  Harry  did  not  return  the 
manuscript,  nor  did  Mr.  Diarmid  ask  him  for  it.  The 
evening  was  spent  in  music  and  singing,  in  which 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Diarmid  were  experts  and  Harry 
a  very  promising  student.  When  the  rest  of  the 
company  had  one  by  one  gone  away  to  books  or 
games  he  remained  at  the  piano  keenly  pressing  upon 
his  hostess  the  merits  of  his  favourite  Purcell  chants. 

'  Of  course,'  he  said  at  last,  '  you  can't  really 
judge  of  chants  if  you  only  hear  them  played  upon  a 
piano.  The  depth  all  goes  out  of  them,  and  besides, 
they  are  out  of  place  in  a  drawing-room.  I  should 
like  you  to  hear  two  or  three  of  these  in  church,  but 
organists  always  prefer  modern  stuff.' 

Mr.  Diarmid's  voice  was  heard  from  the  other  side 
of  the  room.  '  I  can  provide  you  with  a  church  and 
an  organ,'  he  said.     '  The  keys  are  in  the  house.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Harry,  '  but  we  haven't  got 
the  other  two  things,  the  organist  and  the  chant  book. 
Unfortunately  I  can't  play  the  organ  myself.' 

'  My  wife  can,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  and  she  has  a 
Cathedral  Psalter  with  your  chants  in  it.  Let's  go 
across  to  the  church  ;  it's  only  ten  o'clock.' 

It  was  a  dark  night,  but  the  church  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  away,  and  Mr.  Diarmid 
lit  the  lantern  which  his  household  was  accustomed 
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to  use  on  such  occasions,  for  the  village  street  had  no 
lamps.  The  three  then  set  out,  leaving  Tom  and 
Dick  to  follow  if  they  liked,  when  they  had  finished 
their  game  of  chess. 

In  the  little  church  Mr.  Diarmid  lit  all  the  candles 
in  the  choir  as  well  as  those  on  each  side  of  the  organ, 
but  the  nave  being  still  in  darkness  the  effect  pro- 
duced was  one  of  mystery  rather  than  illumination. 
Half  an  hour  went  by  :  the  chants  in  so  favourable 
a  setting  were  heard  to  full  advantage,  and  Harry 
was  delighted  to  have  proved  his  point.  The  music 
that  he  loved  best  was  still  rolling  through  his  brain 
in  great  waves  as  he  went  slowly  down  the  church 
towards  the  west  end,  while  Mrs.  Diarmid  put  away 
her  books,  and  her  husband  relit  the  lantern  before 
blowing  out  the  candles  of  the  choir.  At  this  moment 
a  low  but  unmistakable  sound  of  feet  shuffling  and 
voices  whispering  was  to  be  heard  in  the  porch. 
Harry  had  just  reached  the  door,  and  paused  for  one 
moment  with  his  hand  upon  the  ring  of  the  latch.  As 
he  did  so,  the  ring  was  forcibly  turned  in  his  hand, 
the  latch  lifted,  and  the  door  was  pushed  open  so 
suddenly  that  he  was  driven  backwards  and  turned 
half  round  while  a  number  of  young  men  went 
hurriedly  past  him.  He  looked  after  them  in  great 
astonishment,  and  saw  them  halt  confusedly  a  yard 
or  two  in  front  of  the  chancel  steps,  while  between 
him  and  them  the  nave  was  now  bare  and  empty 
except  for  two  or  three  old  women,  whom  he  had 
not  before  seen,  standing  beside  the  little  wooden 
priedieiis  from  which  they  had  just  arisen.  The 
choir  seats,  on  the  other  hand,  were  occupied  by  four 
singing-boys  and  two  older  men,  while  in  the  first 
stall  at  the  head  of  the  steps  stood  a  priest  in  full 
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canonicals,  looking  with  a  not  undignified  frown  at 
the  groups  before  him. 

All  this  Harry  saw  in  a  single  instant,  but  at  the 
moment  when  he  became  conscious  of  it  he  saw  also 
that  another  and  more  striking  figure  had  been  added 
to  the  scene.  From  the  front  rank  of  the  invaders 
a  tall  and  very  young-looking  man  was  springing  up 
the  six  high  steps  of  the  chancel,  two  at  a  time,  and 
striding  towards  the  priest.  As  he  reached  the  front 
of  the  Rector's  stall  he  turned  half  round,  glanced 
down  into  the  nave,  and  called  out  to  someone  below 
in  a  loud  and  peremptory  tone. 

'  Where  are  you,  Walter  ?  '  he  said.  '  Come  up 
here  to  me  ;  I  want  you.' 

At  this  command  a  young  ecclesiastic  began  to 
mount  the  steps.  His  tonsured  head  appeared  first 
above  those  of  his  companions  ;  then  followed  a  pair 
of  broad  shoulders  very  unclerically  dressed  in  a 
smart  buttoned  tunic,  below  Avhich,  when  he  reached 
the  top  step,  could  be  seen  leggings  of  fine  leather  and 
a  pair  of  fashionable  shoes  with  long  beaked  points 
turned  upwards.  As  he  also  turned  to  face  the 
Rector,  Harry  recognised  him  at  once  for  Walter 
Merton,  the  son  of  his  neighbour  Sir  Roger,and,  though 
several  years  older,  for  a  short  time  his  own  school- 
fellow. His  fierce  companion  was  evidently,  then, 
the  young  lord  of  the  manor.  Sir  Theobald  Grenville, 
whom  he  had  also  known  as  a  boy,  but  had  not  seen  for 
some  years.     He  might  have  known  him  by  his  voice. 

'  Now,  sir,'  said  Sir  Theobald  to  the  older  priest, 
'  there  has  been  a  mistake  here,  and  I  have  come  to 
set  it  right.  I  needn't  tell  you  the  story  ;  it's  your 
own  story,  and  you  know  it  well  enough.  You  have 
no  business  here  ;  I  find  you  in  the  Rector's  place, 
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but  you  arc  not  the  Rector.  The  hving  is  in  my  gift, 
and  I  have  not  appointed  you.' 

The  priest's  attitude  was  a  mixture  of  coolness 
and  serviHty. 

'  You  are  my  temporal  lord,'  he  said,  '  and  I 
acknowledge  my  humble  duty  to  you.  But  I  am  not 
here  by  my  own  will.  I  was  duly  appointed  by  our 
lord  and  father  in  God,  the  Bishop  of  this  diocese.' 

'  You  were,'  said  Grenville  angrily,  '  but  on  whose 
nomination  ?    Not  on  mine.' 

'  Your  lordship  was  under  age  ;  it  was  five  years 
ago.' 

'  On  whose  nomination,  sir  ?  '  repeated  Grenville. 
'  Who  was  your  patron  ?  ' 

'  Sir  John  Ralegh  of  Charles  was  patron  for  this 
turn.' 

'  He  was  not,  nor  for  any  other  turn.  He  is  just 
a  meddlesome  neighbour  who  took  advantage  to 
steal  my  right.' 

'  With  submission,  my  lord,'  said  the  priest, 'that 
is  not  my  affair.     I  was  admitted  by  the  Bishop.' 

'  Then  the  Bishop  may  admit  you  somewhere 
else.  I  am  of  age  now  and  here  is  my  man.  Make 
room  for  him.' 

'  If  you  will  show  me  the  Bishop's  order,  my 
lord ' 

'  No  need,'  said  Grenville  shortly.  '  You  have 
my  order.     I  am  master  here.' 

'  Saving  your  worship,  my  lord,  in  this  church 
the  Bishop  is  master  and  the  Holy  Father  over  him.' 

Sir  Theobald  took  a  step  forward,  raised  his  hand 
and  lowered  it  again  with  a  violent  gesture. 

'  You  dare  me,'  he  said,  '  and  yet  you  know  me 
as  I  know  you.     You  are  Tom  Cross,  the  chandler's 
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son  to  Barnstaple,  and  I  am  Grenville,  lord  of  Kilk- 
hampton  from  the  Conquest.  Do  you  think  you  can 
fight  me  with  impunity.' 

'  God  forbid,'  said  the  priest,  '  but  neither  can 
your  lordship  fight  the  Bishop  or  the  Holy  See.' 

'  The  Bishop,'  said  Grenville  vehemently,  '  is  a 
half-bred  foreigner,  and  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  an 
alien  intruder.  Thank  God  we  have  a  king  in 
England.  You  shall  go  to  the  King's  Bench  if  you 
will,  you  and  your  Bishop,  but  you  leave  this  church 
and  the  rectory  to-night.' 

The  priest  looked  a  little  sickly  at  this. 

'  My  lord,'  he  said,  in  a  humbler  voice,  '  I  cannot 
resist  you,  and  I  do  not,  but  surely  you  will  think 
twice  before  you  do  this.  It  would  be  war  with  him 
who  is  Lord  and  Father  of  us  all.' 

'  The  Bishop  is  not  my  God,'  said  Grenville, 
*  though  he  seems  to  be  yours,  and  as  for  war,  I  would 
as  soon  fight  him  as  any  other  man.'  There  was  more 
geniality  and  less  anger  in  his  voice. 

'  Now,  reverend  Tom,'  he  went  on,  '  look  you  here. 
You  are  in  my  way  and  I  mean  to  have  you  out  of  it. 
You  are  no  fighting  man.  You  had  best  be  gone. 
Go  to  your  Bishop  and  tell  him,  if  you  like,  that  Sir 
Theobald  Grenville  has  declared  war  upon  him,  and 
means  to  have  his  own.  Tell  him  anything  you  like, 
but  understand  this,  that  you've  slept  for  the  last 
time  in  this  parish.  If  I  find  you  again  in  my  life- 
time within  five  miles  of  Kilkhampton  I  swear  by  the 
Pope's  toe  that  I'll  make  relics  of  you.  So  now  you 
will  give  me  the  key  of  the  Rectory  and  I  will  give  you 
your  porthos  and  the  Rectory  pony  and  two  hours' 
start.' 

He  pointed  peremptorily  down  the  steps.     The 
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priest  descended  with  what  dignity  he  could  muster, 
and  was  immediately  seized  and  hurried  from  the 
church.  Sir  Theobald  and  Walter  Mcrton  went  out 
last.  As  they  came  to  where  Harry  was  standing 
Walter  saw  him  and  stopped. 

'  Look  here,'  he  said,  '  here's  an  old  friend.' 

'  So  it  is,'  said  Theobald,  holding  out  his  hand 
to  Harry,  '  and,  by  the  Bones  1  I  shall  be  wanting 
friends  presently.  Come  with  me,  Harry,  and  you 
shall  see  some  pretty  fighting.' 

'  I  don't  quite  understand,'  began  Harry. 

'No  need  to,'  said  Theobald,  taking  him  by  the 
arm.  '  This  is  my  war,  and  you  have  only  to  do  what 
you're  told.' 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  they  were  giving  the  late 
Rector  three  cheers  as  he  rode  away  into  the  darkness. 


XV 


Harry  slept  that  night  in  the  Grenville  manor- 
house  at  Stowe.  Next  day  he  was  for  returning  to 
the  farm  where  he  had  been  staying,  but  Sir  Theobald 
would  not  hear  of  it.  He  had  got  a  good  recruit,  he 
said,  and  he  meant  to  keep  him.  Harry  was  silent, 
not  quite  knowing  what  to  say,  and  Walter  Merton, 
who  was  standing  by,  supposed  that  his  hesitation 
was  due  to  some  doubt  as  to  the  righteousness  of  the 
Grenville  cause. 

'  Harry  will  want  his  things,'  he  said.  '  I  will  go 
with  him  to  bring  them  back,  and  we  can  talk  as  we 
go.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  tell  him — he  has  been 
away  a  long  time.' 

So  Harry  and  Walter  rode  over  the  hill  in  a  keen 
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INIarch  wind  and  came  down  upon  Hollacot.  The 
morning  was  too  fine  to  stay  indoors,  and  in  a  small 
bare  room  ;  they  left  their  horses  and  walked  out  to 
the  edge  of  the  huge  cliffs  which  look  over  Bude  Bay 
to  the  Atlantic.  There  they  lay  down  in  the  sun  with 
their  backs  against  a  mound  of  turf,  and  Walter  began 
to  present  his  patron's  case,  which  was  also  in  some 
degree  his  own  ;  but  he  presented  it  rather  as  a  careless 
heap  of  reminiscences  and  gossip  than  as  an  argument 
or  an  attempt  at  persuasion. 

'  I  don't  know  what  your  plans  are,  Harry,  but 
if  you  are  going  to  stay  on  here  you  will  find  the 
neighbourhood  rather  changed  from  old  days.  We 
hunt  as  much  as  we  used  to  do,  but  now  and  then  we 
are  hunted  too  like  warrantable  deer  ;  our  lords  are 
not  the  good  sleepy  men  whose  game  we  used  to  take 
so  easily.  They  quarrel  among  themselves,  too,  and 
market  days  are  often  quite  lively  after  dinner.  On 
the  other  hand,  people  go  to  church,  especially  the 
men,  a  good  deal  more  than  they  used  to  do.  The 
singing  is  often  very  vigorous,  and  the  congregation 
take  a  great  part  in  it.' 

'  I  saw  that  last  night,'  said  Harry,  who  was  quite 
aware  that  Walter  was  not  talking  at  random. 

'  Oh,  last  night,'  replied  Walter ;  '  that  was 
nothing.  There  was  no  resistance  and  no  bones 
broken  :  Kilkhampton  is  such  a  quiet  little  place  and 
so  well  ordered.  If  you  really  want  to  see  what  modern 
life  in  the  west  of  England  is  like  you  must  go  to 
Exeter  or  Tavistock,  where  the  clergy  are  in  force  and 
the  system  is  visible  on  a  large  scale.  Of  course  Tavis- 
tock is  not  what  it  was  when  Courtenay  was  abbot  : 
all  kinds  of  things  are  forbidden  now — dogs  and  dice 
and  free  wine  and  so  on.     It  is  a  pity — it  doesn't  make 
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amusements  impossible  but  they  have  to  be  taken 
more  quietly,  so  there  is  less  style  about  the  place. 
But  if  you  like  serious  business — fighting  on  the  grand 
scale — you  should  go  to  Exeter  when  the  Bishop  has 
been  doing  some  unusually  flagrant  job.' 

'  What  sort  of  job  ?  '  asked  Harry. 

'  Well,  the  best  one  I  remember  was  the  North- 
wode  job.  The  row  over  that  has  lasted  a  dozen 
years  already,  with  two  pitched  battles  in  the  cathe- 
dral and  one  at  Whitchurch.  John  Northwode,  you 
know,  was  the  Bishop's  nephew,  and  he  made  him 
first  a  canon  and  then  an  archdeacon,  when  both  the 
places  had  already  been  promised  to  other  men  by 
the  Dean  himself.' 

'  I  don't  quite  understand,'  said  Harry.  '  I  should 
have  thought  the  Bishop  was  above  the  Dean.' 

'  So  he  is,  but  he  can't  usurp  his  rights.  The 
first  time,  the  Dean's  army  invaded  the  cathedral 
during  service  and  claimed  the  canon's  stall.  The 
second  time  they  attacked  my  lord  himself  in  his 
own  church  at  Bishop's  Tawton — while  he  was 
preaching,  too,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  own  con- 
secration.' 

'  What  happened  then  ?  ' 

'  Well,  the  Bishop's  sermon  was  not  delivered, 
but  he  took  it  out  by  excommunicating  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  lump.' 

'  And  after  that  ?  '  asked  Harry. 

'  Oh,  after  that,  nothing.  No  one  has  won  the 
war  yet,  but  we  have  found  out  how  to  conduct  these 
little  campaigns.' 

'  And  now  you  are  going  to  begin  another  over 
Kilkhampton.  Do  you  really  think  you'll  win  ? 
Will  you  ever  force  the  Bishop  to  admit  you  ?  ' 
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'  Certainly  not,'  replied  Walter.  '  I  should  not 
wish  him  to.  I  am  not  out  for  my  own  advantage. 
I  only  let  Grenville  nominate  me  because  he  must 
"*>  have  a  man  of  his  own  to  propose  if  he  is  to  assert  his 
right.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  may  tell  you  privately 
that  I  could  not  in  any  case  come  to  Kilkhampton. 
I  am  provided  for  elsewhere,  and  Theobald  doesn't 
care  whom  he  appoints  so  long  as  he  gets  Ralegh's 
man  out.' 

'  He's  done  that  already,'  said  Harry. 

'  Yes,  but  he's  got  to  keep  him  out,  and  bring  the 
Bishop  to  terms.  He  can  only  do  that  by  hard 
fighting.' 

'  What  about  the  law,'  asked  Harry,  '  if  he's  in 
the  right  ?  ' 

'  The  law,  certainly.  The  King's  Bench  and  the 
Court  of  Canterbury  too  ;  he'll  try  both  of  those,  and 
the  Bishop  will  counter  with  an  Inhibition  from 
Rome.  Then  we  shall  be  at  a  deadlock,  and  must 
have  a  battle  or  two  to  settle  it.  It  will  be  a  good 
war,  England  against  Rome,  and  Theobald  will  be 
a  splendid  leader.' 

'  He  can't  have  had  much  experience  ?  ' 

'  No,  but  his  army  has.  Some  of  them  have  been 
fighting  these  five  years  past.  They  are  what  the 
Bishop  usually  describes  in  his  proclamations  as 
"  hardened  and  notorious  malefactors  "  or  "  desperate 
sons  of  perdition."  When  you  see  yourself  posted 
up  after  a  fight  with  titles  like  that  after  your  name, 
you  know  that  you  have  upset  the  enemy  rather 
severely.' 

Harry  smiled  with  some  reserve. 

'  What  are  these  men  really  ?  ' 

'  You  can  see  for  yourself :  Theobald's  one,  my 
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brother  and  I  are  two  more.  The  rest  are  the  gentry 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall — Englishmen  who  put  the 
Kmg  above  the  Pope.' 

'  I  liked  them,'  said  Harry,  '  the  ones  I  saw  last 
night.  They  were  a  good-humoured  lot,  and  they 
treated  that  priest  very  decently.' 

'  They're  the  pick  of  both  counties,'  said  Walter. 
*  I  am  sure  you'll  like  them.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  shall,'  said  Harry,  '  though  I  don't 
pretend  to  know  the  rights  of  the  case.' 

'  I  think  you'll  have  no  difficulty  about  that. 
Let  us  stroll  a  little  farther  south  before  we  go  back.' 

They  did  so,  each  under  the  impression  that  he 
had  made  his  point.  On  the  one  side  Walter  was 
taking  Harry  back  to  Stowe  :  on  the  other  Harry  had 
bound  himself  to  nothing  beyond  that. 

His  caution  did  not  last  long.  On  his  return  he 
found  Sir  Theobald  going  to  dinner  in  hall  with  his 
band  of  '  notorious  malefactors.'  Harry  had  no 
sooner  sat  down  with  them  than  he  realised  that  war 
had  indeed  been  declared  ;  the  plan  of  campaign  was 
being  discussed  and  the  table  buzzed  with  the 
details  of  it.  Sir  Theobald  was  going  to  London  to 
lay  his  case  before  the  judges,  but  as  he  wished 
to  discount  the  risk  of  an  adverse  decision  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  prestige,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
strike  a  blow  by  force  of  arms  before  he  went.  His 
reasons  were  stated  for  him  by  Walter  Merton,  who 
added  that  as  the  Bishop  had  much  the  larger  army 
at  his  command  the  first  blow  must  be  dealt  before 
he  had  had  time  to  mobilise.  Everyone  approved 
his  statement  of  the  case,  but  without  appearing  to 
attach  much  importance  to  it.  Real  enthusiasm 
only  broke  out  when  Sir  Theobald  himself  intervened. 
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'  Your  reasons  are  excellent,  Walter,  but  waste 
of  time.  I  am  going  to  fight  the  Bishop,  and  every- 
one here  knows  that  in  a  fight  the  sooner  you  hit  and 
the  harder  you  hit  the  more  you  enjoy  yourself.  I 
give  you  two  days  to  get  our  men  together.  By 
dark  on  Friday  night  you  will  all  be  across  the  river 
and  gather  on  the  rough  ground  on  the  west  side  of 
Codden  Hill.  After  that  I  will  conduct  the  attack 
myself.  Discipline  will  be  strictly  observed,  but  j^^ou 
will  all  let  your  men  understand  that  our  object  is 
to  discourage  the  enemy  as  much  as  we  can  from  the 
beginning,  so  that  in  cases  of  doubt  the  rule  will  be 
to  make  as  much  hay  as  possible.' 

These  were  principles  which  appealed  to  Harry  ; 
they  tallied  with  his  instinct  and  his  experience. 
When  applied  in  practice,  as  he  afterwards  found, 
they  went  rather  beyond  the  usage  of  school  life. 

Grenville's  officers  left  Stowe  that  afternoon. 
Walter  Merton  and  Harry  stayed  behind  ;  they  were 
not  familiar  enough  with  the  neighbourhood  to  be  of 
much  use  in  raising  the  country,  and  Theobald  needed 
at  least  two  companions  upon  whom  to  pour  out  his 
joy  in  the  coming  fight.  His  exultation  was  only 
kept  within  bounds  by  his  pride,  which  exceeded 
anything  that  Harry  had  ever  witnessed  or  imagined. 
He  was  openly  and  flamboyantly  proud  of  his  house 
and  name,  his  Norman  ancestors  and  the  far-away 
Vikings  from  whom  they  came  ;  proudest  of  all  of 
his  military  rank  as  an  English  knight,  and  percep- 
tibly taller  in  his  shoes  when  he  thought  of  himself  as 
commanding  in  a  fight.  Harry  was  astounded  when 
Walter  showed  him  the  muster-roll  of  the  men  and  the 
inventory  of  the  weapons  which  this  boy  lord  had 
prepared  for  his  raid  upon  the  Church  and  his  own 
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countrymen.  If  he  had  taken  such  a  retinue  to 
France  he  would  have  been  a  considerable  figure  in 
King  Edward's  army  ;  but  the  cost  would  have  been 
beyond  the  fortune  of  a  Grenville.  The  west  country, 
as  Walter  explained  to  Harry,  lived  plentifully  upon 
its  produce,  but  money  was  the  scarcest  thing  there, 
for  all  the  great  markets  were  far  away  and  the  seas 
were  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of  French  and 
Danish  pirates.  For  the  present  Sir  Theobald  must 
be  content  with  his  own  little  kingdom  and  his  own 
little  war,  but  he  was  only  the  more  proud  of  them 
both. 

On  Friday  morning  he  dined  early,  and  by  mid- 
day he  was  riding  north  with  Walter  on  one  side 
of  him,  Harry  on  the  other,  and  the  men  of  liis 
own  household  behind  him.  He  avoided  Bideford, 
though  there  too  he  had  a  manor.  His  men  would 
have  been  already  drawn  off  from  there  and  he  did 
not  wish  to  make  a  stir  by  appearing  where  he  was 
known,  so  he  turned  east  and  crossed  the  Torridge 
at  Torrington,  where  the  river  lies  far  below  the  town 
and  out  of  sight  of  it  ;  from  there  to  Alverdiscott 
and  again  by  side  tracks  to  the  woods  that  screened 
the  Taw  up  above  the  horseshoe  bend.  There  he 
lay  till  it  was  dark,  receiving  reports  from  several 
of  his  captains,  who  were  converging  upon  the  same 
bridge.  When  darkness  came  he  sent  them  all 
across  at  intervals  of  five  hundred  yards,  with  orders 
to  avoid  all  houses  and  take  up  a  position  on  the 
lower  slope  of  the  hill  between  Overton  and  the 
hamlet  of  Codden. 

By  midnight  the  army  was  all  upon  the  ground, 
in  strength  rather  over  than  under  the  five  hundred 
on  the  muster-roll  which  had  astonished  Harry.     Out 
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here  on  the  huge  hillside  under  the  starlight  they 
looked  to  be  no  great  number  for  attacking  a  town  ; 
and  this  town  was  one  of  the  great  Bishop's  strong- 
holds, and  held  by  some  of  his  sturdiest  tenants. 
Harry  realised  that  it  was  no  mere  churchman  but 
a  great  feudal  lord  they  were  attacking  when  he  saw 
how  professionally  the  men  were  armed  with  standard 
bows  and  pikes,  the  officers  with  sword  and  dagger, 
and  each  with  a  baldric  and  horn  across  his  shoulders. 
The  horses  were  all  led  to  the  rear  and  picketed  where 
they  would  be  within  sight  and  sound,  in  case  of  need. 
The  men  were  marshalled  into  companies  of  bills 
and  bows,  two  companies  of  each ;  the  rallying  cries 
were  given  out  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  signals 
explained  for  the  manoeuvring  of  the  attack.  The 
officers  of  each  company  were  allotted  their  objec- 
tives :  the  Bishop's  manor-house,  the  church,  the 
manse,  and  the  houses  of  the  principal  tenants. 
When  these  had  been  secured  all  prisoners  were  to 
be  brought  to  the  church  and  every  house  in  the 
parish  was  to  be  dealt  with  in  turn.  It  was  the 
business  of  three  special  patrols  to  push  through 
the  town  in  the  first  rush  and  close  the  roads  to 
Barnstaple  and  Landkey  against  messengers  riding 
for  reinforcements. 

All  this  preparation  took  time,  but  the  night  was 
still  too  long  and  too  cold  to  be  pleasant.  It  was 
impossible  to  watch  the  eastern  sky  for  dawn,  for  the 
black  top  of  Codden  rose  four  hundred  feet  above 
them  on  that  side.  But  at  last  the  lights  were 
reported  to  be  out  in  Tawton  church,  and  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  when  the  clergy  might  be  taken  to 
be  comfortably  sleeping  after  Lauds,  there  was  light 
enough  to  see  the  road  for  some  distance  ahead.     Sir 
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Theobald  gave  an  order  to  Merton,  gripped  Harry 
by  the  arm,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  first 
company  of  archers,  Walter's  bill-men  following  a 
hundred  yards  behind.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
where  the  road  divides,  the  three  patrols  were  sent 
ahead  and  vanished.  The  archers  were  posted  right 
and  left  to  command  both  streets.  The  bill-men 
passed  through  to  the  front,  and  some  forty  of  them, 
armed  with  heavy  axes,  began  the  attack  upon  the 
buildings.  The  church  door  was  too  strong  for  them, 
and  the  manor-house  resisted  for  some  time,  but  the 
manse  fell  at  the  first  rush,  and  in  it  were  found  the 
Rector's  keys.  The  church  was  then  opened  and  a 
few  prisoners  put  into  it ;  but  the  manor-house  con- 
tinued to  give  trouble,  and  the  housekeeper,  while 
she  kept  up  a  hot  fire  of  abuse  from  an  upper  window, 
had  cleverly  contrived  to  let  her  girl  down  over  the 
bakehouse  roof.  The  child  had  roused  all  the  in- 
habitants on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  and  they, 
though  they  could  not  send  messages  farther  afield, 
had  among  them  a  number  of  stout  men  used  to 
giving  and  taking  knocks.  A  hundred  of  them 
bore  down  upon  the  manor-house  and  practically 
surrounded  the  party  attacking  it.  The  archers 
dared  not  shoot  into  such  a  melee,  and  success  seemed 
to  hang  for  a  moment  in  the  balance. 

But  Sir  Theobald's  preparations  had  not  over- 
looked such  an  emergency. 

'  Blow  me  two  notes  of  your  horn,'  he  said  to 
Harry,  '  and  then  three  quick  ones  together  twice.' 
It  was  the  signal  for  the  supports,  and  in  one  minute 
they  came  charging  up.     Theobald's  face  was  radiant. 

'  Come  on,'  he  said  to  Harry.  '  This  is  what  we 
have  come  for,'  and  they  both  ran  in,  sword  in  hand 
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at  the  head  of  a  hundred  pikes.  The  fight  which 
followed  was  short  and  extremely  violent,  but  not 
very  deadly.  The  combatants  were  packed  so  tight 
that  they  could  hardly  use  their  weapons  with 
effect.  They  struck  with  fists  and  threw  each  other 
in  wrestler's  fashion.  Harry  was  grappled  again  and 
again,  and  always  by  men  much  too  strong  for  him, 
but  Theobald  kept  close  to  him  and  had  a  knack  of 
hitting  them  under  the  jaw  or  on  the  back  of  the  neck 
which  loosened  their  hold  miraculously.  It  was  a 
noisy  business,  for  the  attackers  kept  shouting  their 
rallying  cry  of  '  Stowe,  Stowe,'  and  the  enemy 
replied  with  '  Tawton.'  But  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  it  was  all  over,  and  the  Tawton  battalion, 
except  a  few  who  broke  through  a  gap  in  the  garden 
wall,  were  all  made  prisoners  and  led  away  to  the 
church.  Two  or  three  still  lay  on  the  ground,  one 
of  them  with  an  ugly  gash  upon  his  face. 

'  What  about  the  wounded  ?  '  asked  Harry. 

'  There  are  none  to  speak  of,'  said  Theobald. 
'  There  was  more  sweat  than  blood  in  that  business, 
but  we  haven't  finished  yet.  We've  got  the  place, 
but  we  must  put  it  in  order  before  we  leave.' 

What  followed  seemed  to  Harry  a  mere  orgy 
of  destruction.  House  after  house  was  cleared  of 
everything  it  contained.  All  doors  and  shutters 
were  broken  down  and  thrown,  with  the  furniture, 
into  the  streets.  Thatch  was  fired,  chickens  killed 
and  pocketed.  Ponies  were  driven  off  with 
slaughtered  pigs  across  them,  and  everything  drink- 
able in  the  town  was  either  drunk  or  set  running 
into  the  gutter.  Two  hours  afterwards,  the  town 
was  evacuated  and  the  army  moved  off  homewards. 
Their  booty,  when  all  told,  amounted  to  very  little  : 
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the  poor-box  from  the  manse,  the  steward's  strong- 
box from  the  manor-house,  and  the  more  valuable 
of  the  clerical  vestments  were  the  bulk  of  it,  perhaps 
two  hundred  marks'  worth  in  all.  But  the  loss  of 
the  vestments  would  be  felt  as  a  great  indignity, 
and  the  carrying  off  in  triumph  of  the  church  keys 
would  cause  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  before 
the  prisoners  could  be  released.  Altogether,  the 
town  had  been  taught  a  lesson,  and  it  had  been  put 
plainly  to  the  Bishop  that  the  next  move  lay  with 
him.  As  for  Sir  Theobald,  he  had  a  broken  thumb, 
but  he  had  downed  a  dozen  men,  and  was  happier 
than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life.  Next  morning 
he  left  for  London. 


XVI 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  April  that  Sir  Theobald 
returned,  but  the  time  passed  agreeably  enough  for 
Harry.  Walter  and  he  would  have  been  content 
to  spend  the  whole  month  bathing  beneath  the 
gigantic  cliffs  of  the  Cornish  sea  and  riding  the  up- 
lands within  sight  of  it,  but  their  peace  was  twice 
disturbed  by  reports  that  the  Bishop's  men  were  out 
to  hunt  them.  On  each  of  these  occasions  they 
disappeared  :  they  took  cover  at  a  distance,  once 
in  the  Priory  at  Launceston  and  once  in  Bodmin 
Abbey,  both  of  which  had  recently  suffered  drastic 
visitations  from  the  Bishop  and  were  smouldering 
hotly  with  rebellion.  To  Harry,  who  greatly  enjoyed 
these  visits,  the  abbeys  seemed  less  like  religious 
establishments  than  big  schools,  whose  head-master 
was  a  non-resident  autocrat,   and  whose  daily  life 
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was  committed  to  the  leadership  of  the  head  boy, 
a  young  aristocrat  of  sporting  tastes  and  irregular 
habits.  He  found  the  arrangement  a  pleasant  one — 
a  daily  conflict  between  conventional  discipline  and 
natural  licence  ;  and  he  insensibly  acquired  a  strong 
feeling  against  the  absentee  head-master  with  his 
foreign  notions. 

He  was  delighted,  then,  when  at  last  he  returned 
to  Stowe,  to  find  Sir  Theobald  back  from  London  and 
jubilant  with  success.  The  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench  had,  by  a  majority,  decided  in  his  favour. 
Moreover,  the  Court  of  Canterbury  had  gone  even 
further,  and  had  ordered  Walter  Merton  to  be  insti- 
tuted forthwith.  This  was  a  great  triumph  over  the 
Bishop,  and  pleased  everyone  but  Walter  himself, 
who  was  far  from  wishing  to  lose  the  much  more 
valuable  preferment  which  was  waiting  for  him 
elsewhere. 

His  perplexity  did  not  last  long.  Within  the 
week  an  express  followed  Sir  Theobald  from  London 
bringing  very  different  news.  The  Bishop's  proctor, 
as  soon  as  Sir  Theobald's  back  was  turned,  had  re- 
appeared before  the  judges  and  exhibited  to  them  a 
decision  of  the  Holy  See,  procured  months  ahead  in 
anticipation  of  this  crisis.  The  judges  might  have 
resisted  the  Pope,  as  they  had  done  before,  but  they 
could  not  rely  upon  the  necessary  support  from  the 
King,  who  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  French  War. 
They  therefore  reversed  their  own  decision,  as  having 
been  made  '  in  error,'  and,  to  balance  matters,  ordered 
the  Bishop  to  declare  the  living  of  Kilkhampton  void. 
To  this  they  added,  however,  the  unfortunate  rider 
that  any  fit  nominee  of  Ralegh's  should  be  admitted, 
at  once. 
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Two  days  later  came  a  post  from  Exeter.  The 
Bishop  was  following  up  his  advantage  with  his  usual 
vigour.  He  had  issued  an  order  taking  Kilkhampton 
into  his  own  hands  to  pay  the  expenses  caused  by 
Cross's  expulsion  and  Walter's  intrusion.  He  had, 
further,  given  sentence  of  major  excommunication 
against  Sir  Theobald  Grenville,  Walter  Merton,  and 
all  other  his  nefarious  associates,  this  sentence  to  be 
carried  out  on  the  Sunday  following,  both  in  Exeter 
and  Bideford. 

When  Harry  heard  these  moves  of  the  enemy 
discussed  by  his  two  friends,  he  saw,  as  he  expected, 
that  they  were  only  roused  to  more  vigorous  resist- 
ance, and  that  Sir  Theobald  in  particular  seemed 
almost  to  welcome  the  set-back  as  an  opportunity 
for  further  fighting.  What  surprised  him  was  their 
relative  estimate  of  the  two  new  elements  in  the 
situation.  They  treated  the  excommunication  as 
an  outrage,  but  a  futile  and  humorous  outrage  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  seizure  of  the  Kilkhampton 
Rectory  and  tithes  appeared  to  them  a  very  serious 
matter. 

'  I  can't  have  that,'  said  Sir  Theobald,  '  and  I 
won't.  If  he  tries  to  come  here  we  must  have  another 
battle.  I  will  see  to  that  at  once.  You  had  better 
warn  all  the  men  on  the  place,  Walter.' 

'  What  about  the  excommunication  ?  '  asked 
Harry.     '  Won't  that  embarrass  you  ?  ' 

'  Embarrass  me  ?  '  said  Grenville  scornfully.  '  It 
will  take  me  over  to  Bideford,  but  it  will  be  the 
making  of  my  Sunday.' 

'  Harry  must  come  too,'  said  Walter.  '  He  has 
probably  never  been  excommunicated  before.' 

'II'  exclaimed  Harry  in  astonishment. 
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'  Why,  certainly.  You  are  included.  We  are 
all  nefarious  associates.' 

This  was  perhaps  the  most  complete  surprise 
of  Harry's  life,  and  it  cost  him  a  certain  amount  of 
vague  discomfort.  But  his  natural  curiosity  was 
great,  and  when  Sunday  came  he  was  quite  ready 
to  accompany  Sir  Theobald.  They  had  slept  on 
Saturday  night  at  the  Grenville  house  in  Bideford, 
and  their  friends  had  ascertained  the  hour  fixed  for 
the  ceremony  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  market 
square. 

There  accordingly  they  took  up  their  position 
in  good  time.  Sir  Theobald  had  gathered  together 
all  the  friends  and  adherents  within  reach  ;  they  not 
only  made  a  formidable  bodyguard  around  him,  but 
policed  the  square  and  kept  the  centre  of  it  cleared 
of  the  crowd  of  townspeople.  In  front  stood  Sir 
Theobald,  magnificently  dressed,  and  surrounded  by 
the  not  inconsiderable  group  of  friends  who  were  to 
share  with  him  in  the  ceremony.  He  did  not  con- 
descend to  address  the  crowd  on  the  subject  of  his 
rights  or  his  present  position,  but  he  spoke  by  name 
to  everyone  he  saw,  in  the  commanding  tones  of  a 
good-humoured  general  or  a  popular  sovereign,  and 
it  was  evident  that  it  would  need  a  good  deal  to 
tarnish  the  splendour  of  his  prestige. 

Nevertheless,  the  affair  weighed  a  little  upon 
Harry's  spirits.  He  felt  rebellious  and  dogged,  but 
so  does  many  a  boy  in  presence  of  the  executioner, 
without  being  able  to  resist  a  vague  uneasiness  as 
to  what  is  about  to  happen  to  him.  But  the  antici- 
pation was  worse  than  the  reality.  The  bell  which 
he  heard  tolling  as  the  ecclesiastical  procession 
advanced  was  hardly  large  enough  for  the  funereal 
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effect  intended,  and  its  sound  became  feeble  and 
irregular  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  procession 
had  to  force  its  way  through  the  densest  part  of  the 
crowd.  Then  the  procession  itself,  when  it  emerged 
into  the  centre  of  the  square,  was  neither  large  enough 
nor  imposing  enough  to  overshadow  the  more  bril- 
liant appearance  of  Sir  Theobald's  retinue.  Still,  they 
had  Harry's  rapt  attention,  for  in  all  they  were 
about  to  do,  whatever  it  was,  they  were  aiming 
directly  at  him. 

The  bell  continued  to  toll,  while  a  great  cross  was 
lifted  up  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  under  it 
the  bishop's  commissary  took  his  place.  He  faced  Sir 
Theobald  ;  on  his  right  was  a  line  of  twelve  priests 
in  surplice  and  stole  ;  on  his  left,  and  facing  them, 
another  line  of  twelve  acolytes,  each  with  a  large  taper 
in  one  hand  and,  in  the  other,  an  open  censer  with 
a  burning  match  in  it.  When  the  bell  ceased  Sir 
Theobald  bowed  to  the  commissary  to  intimate  his 
presence  and  approval,  but  then  replaced  his  hat  upon 
his  head  and  disposed  himself  to  listen,  in  the  attitude 
of  a  magnate  receiving  an  address.  The  commissary, 
who  was  none  other  than  the  Abbot  of  Hartland,  then 
proceeded  to  read  aloud  the  Bishop's  sentence.  He 
was  an  old  enemy  of  Grenville's  and  put  a  good  deal 
of  feeling  into  the  phrases  by  which  the  sons  of  perdi- 
tion were  to  be  deprived,  not  only  of  the  offices  of 
the  Church,  but  of  fire  and  water,  food  and  shelter, 
and  all  human  comfort  or  society.  When  he  had 
finished  the  twelve  acolytes  lowered  their  candles 
and  blew  their  matches  into  flame  to  light  them. 
Harry  felt  himself  watching  this  operation  with 
almost  sympathetic  anxiety.  Happily  there  was 
very  little  wind  stirring,  and,   after  a  short  delay, 
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all  twelve  candles  were  alight.  The  twelve  acolytes 
then  moved  solemnly  across  in  line  and  knelt  before 
the  priests,  who  took  the  candles  from  them,  blew 
them  out,  and  quenched  their  wicks  against  the 
earth,  while  the  commissary  recited  from  a  great 
book,  held  before  him  by  a  thirteenth  acolyte,  a 
prophecy  of  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  evil  lives 
which  they  symbolised.  Sir  Theobald  bowed  once 
more.  The  procession  turned  and  departed  as  it 
had  come.  The  Grenville  partisans,  at  a  word  from 
their  lord,  cleared  a  way  through  the  crowd  for  the 
retreating  commissary,  with  the  result  that  the 
funereal  bell  was  heard  tolling  to  much  better  effect, 
until  the  sound  faded  away  up  the  narrow  street  by 
which  the  retirement  was  being  conducted. 

Harry  looked  round  at  the  men  who  were  now 
his  fellows  under  sentence  of  death. 

'  No  one  seemed  to  mind  much,'  he  said  to 
Walter. 

'  Why  should  they  ?  '  replied  Walter.  '  They've 
seen  it  all  before,  and  no  one  a  penny  the  worse.' 

Grenville's  voice  broke  in  upon  them.  '  Now 
for  our  battle,'  he  said,  'and  I  only  wish  the  Abbot 
may  be  there.' 


XVII 

Sir  Theobald  had  his  desire,  more  quickly  and 
more  fully  than  he  could  have  expected.  The 
Bishop's  judgment  was  at  fault ;  he  thought  to  strike 
his  enemy  while  the  minds  of  his  people  were  still 
affected  by  his  excommunication,  and  the  force  he 
sent  against  him  was  neither  large  enough  nor  loyal 
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enough  for  the  purpose.  It  was  headed  by  the 
Abbot  of  Hartland  and  the  new  Prior  of  Launces- 
ton  as  commissaries — neither  of  them  strong  or 
popular  men  ;  their  forces  were  drawn  mostly  from 
their  own  establishments  and  were  not  prepared  to 
endure  too  much  in  their  service. 

Their  attack,  however,  was  promptly  made,  and 
it  was  fortunate  for  Sir  Theobald  that  he  had  given 
orders  for  some  of  his  men  to  be  called  in  before  he 
left  home.  He  found  over  fifty  already  collected  on 
his  return,  and  with  these  he  set  about  fortifying  and 
victualling  the  church  to  stand  a  siege,  for  the 
Rectory,  being  thatched  and  isolated,  was  hardly 
defensible,  and  the  village  was  open  on  every  side. 
A  wagon  with  flour  and  another  with  straw  for  beds 
were  standing  in  front  of  the  Norman  door  of  the 
church,  and  the  men  were  preparing  to  unload  them 
when  a  boy  from  a  farm  came  galloping  in  to  say 
that  he  had  seen  a  whole  army  of  men  and  horses 
taking  their  dinner  by  the  roadside  only  four  miles 
to  the  north,  beyond  Eastcot.  There  was  still  one 
ridge  between  them  and  Kilkhampton,  and  it  was  on 
that  ridge  that  Grenville  should  have  been  in  position 
to  meet  them.  But  with  so  few  men  and  no  time  to 
spare,  he  decided  that  his  only  chance  was  an  ambush 
in  the  narrow  lanes  around  the  village  itself.  Orders 
were  given  accordingly  ;  scouts  were  sent  out  on 
ponies,  the  unloading  of  the  wagons  was  finished 
with  great  haste,  and  the  side  door  of  the  church 
left  open  under  guard  to  serve  as  a  refuge  in  case 
of  a  reverse. 

An  hour  passed,  and  Sir  Theobald  had  finished 
distributing  bows  and  other  weapons  among  his  men, 
when  one  of  the  scouts  came  back  with  the  news  that 
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the  advancing  enemy  was  much  less  formidable 
than  had  been  reported.  There  were  more  than  a 
hmidred  men,  certainly,  and  they  were  all  mounted, 
but  they  appeared  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  unarmed. 
Some  of  them  were  certainly  monks,  and  the  two 
leaders  who  rode  at  their  head  were  of  very  unwar- 
like  appearance.  One  of  them,  in  fact,  was  easily 
recognisable  for  the  unwieldy  old  Abbot  who  had 
pronounced  the  excommunication  on  Sunday. 

'  This  time,'  said  Walter  to  Sir  Theobald,  '  you'll 
have  no  fighting  ;  it  is  only  the  Church  Militant.  It 
is  not  unlucky :  we  could  hardly  have  held  the  place 
with  fifty  men — now  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  frighten 
them.' 

'  I  would  have  fought  them  with  ten  men,' 
Grenville  replied,  '  but  if  a  fright  is  all  they  want, 
by  the  Bones,  they  shall  have  it.' 

He  gave  an  order,  and  ten  minutes  afterwards 
his  men,  to  their  great  delight,  were  all  transformed 
into  ferocious  and  unrecognisable  Saracens,  with 
raddled  faces  and  gigantic  eyebrows  and  moustaches 
in  black  charcoal. 

'  But  mark  you,'  said  Sir  Theobald,  before  he 
marched  them  off,  '  this  must  be  no  laughing  matter 
for  the  Abbots.  You  may  run  them  if  they'll  run, 
but  if  not,  you  must  give  them  pointed  reasons. 
Shoot  first  at  the  horses,  and  see  how  they  take  it.' 

The  Rectory  lay  first  in  the  enemy's  line  of  march, 
and,  fortunately  for  the  defence,  it  stood  in  a  narrow 
lane.  When  the  Abbots  and  the  head  of  their 
column  were  completely  engulfed  in  it,  they  found 
themselves  confronted  by  a  barricade  of  hurdles, 
behind  which  appeared  Sir  Theobald  on  horseback, 
with  Harry  and  Walter  beside  him,  and  behind  the 
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stone  walls  on  each  flank  could  be  seen  the  heads  and 
bows  of  half  a  dozen  archers. 

*  Sir  Abbot,'  said  Grenville,  '  you  are  a  trespasser 
here.  If  you  come  a  yard  farther  I  will  excommuni- 
cate you.' 

The  Abbot  had  to  swallow  this  rebuff.     He  was 
not  of  an  age  or  figure  to  head  a  charge.     He  withdrew 
in  dignified  silence,  but  the  moment  afterwards  his 
place  in  front  was  taken  by  half  a  dozen  men  with 
more  powerful  horses  and  heavy  clubs  in  their  hands. 
They  moved  up  to  the  barricade  and  broke  it,  but  the 
arrows  were  already  among  them  and  their  horses 
rearing  in  terror.     They  stampeded  back  along  the 
lane,  carrying  their   own    men    before   them ;  when 
they  reached  open  ground  the  whole  confused  mass 
gathered  round  the  Abbot  and  Prior,  and  turned  to 
resist  further  attack.     This  was  Grenville's  moment. 
He  led  his  painted  Saracens  out  of  the  lane  with  a 
rush,  shouting  to  the  archers  to  stop  shooting.     Some 
of  the  enemy  fled  instantly,  as  from  a  horde  of  demons. 
The  rest  tried  to   make   a    stand,    and    some    even 
attempted  to  ride  the  attackers  down,  but  their  horses 
were  their  ruin  ;  they  could  not  stand  the  stabbing 
and  clubbing,  and  in  five  minutes  they  were  all  in 
full   flight.     Then   the   flight   became   a   rout.     The 
lamed   and  wounded   horses  straggled   behind   in   a 
continually    lengthening    line,    with    the    Prior    well 
towards  the  rear  and  the  Abbot  last   of  all.     The 
Saracens   ran   beside   them   on    both   sides,    stoning 
them  and  their  horses,  and   Sir  Theobald   himself, 
riding  at  the  Abbot's  flank,  cheered  them  on  with  his 
horn,  sounding  all  the  notes  appropriate  to  the  chase 
of  a  runable  stag.     His  followers  were  less  merciful. 
They  succeeded  in  dragging  down  a  dozen  or  more  of 
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the  enemy,  and  these  they  hunted  on  foot,  thrashing 
them  as  they  ran.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  Battle 
of  Kilkhampton  had  been  lost  and  won. 

That  night  Sir  Theobald,  hoping  that  there  might 
still  be  a  genuine  fight  to  come,  garrisoned  the 
church  and  fortified  it.  He  did  the  thing  thoroughly, 
building  stone  walls  against  the  lower  windows  and 
providing  arrows,  stones,  and  melted  lead  for  dis- 
charge from  the  roof  and  tower.  He  slept  him- 
self in  the  chancel,  with  Walter  and  Harry  beside 
him. 

This  went  on  for  three  more  nights,  but  with 
every  report  which  came  in  his  hopes  diminished. 
The  Abbot  had  gone  north  to  Hartland,  the  Prior 
east  to  Launceston  :  their  forces  were  dispersed  and 
disaffected.  '  You  have  spoiled  your  game,'  said 
Walter  to  Sir  Theobald,  '  you  have  hit  hard  enough 
to  discourage  the  Abbots,  and  not  hard  enough  to 
rouse  the  Bishop.' 

He  was  partly  right  and  partly  wrong,  as  after- 
wards appeared.  The  Battle  of  Kilkhampton  had 
been  decisive  :  it  was  not  a  serious  defeat  for  the 
Bishop,  nor  was  it  a  personal  humiliation,  but  it  must 
have  convinced  him  that  there  was  no  length  to  which 
his  young  opponent  would  not  go.  He  must  have 
known  also  that  by  the  law  of  England  Sir  Theobald's 
right  was  undeniable.  The  matter  was  one  of  minor 
importance,  and  all  that  was  really  necessary  was  to 
save  his  own  dignity  while  that  was  still  possible, 
and  get  a  good  churchman  nominated  for  his  approval. 
He  had  seldom  in  his  life  gone  so  far  as  this  in  the  way 
of  compromise,  but  he  had  never  before  met  such  an 
opponent  in  all  the  twenty  years  of  his  episcopate. 
He  had  had  trouble  with  men  of  greater  rank  and 
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wealth,  but  they  had  none  of  them  been  so  young 
and  unthnng  as  Grenville,  nor  so  msatiably  fond  of 
fighting  for  its  own  sake.  This  boy  of  twenty-two 
had  revived  many  fires  that  were  smouldering,  and 
might  easily  end  by  setting  two  counties  in  a  blaze 
about  nothing  at  all.  The  terms  proposed  were 
crafty  :  they  were  sent  through  Sir  Richard  Merton, 
Walter's  elder  brother,  and  could  well  be  presented 
by  him  to  Sir  Theobald  as  a  complete  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  rights  by  the  Bishop,  the  concessions  to 
be  made  on  his  own  side  being  purely  formal. 

Sir  Theobald  accepted  at  once.  '  If  there's  no 
more  fighting  in  it,'  he  said,  '  and  no  more  of  Tom 
Cross,  I  don't  care  what  I  do.'  So  at  the  Bishop's 
summons  he  went  gaily  to  Chudleigh  with  Harry  and 
the  three  Merton  brothers.  With  him  went  also  his 
surety,  Sir  John  Dynham,  a  well-born  firebrand  as 
hot  as  himself,  and  his  new  nominee  for  the  living  of 
Kilkhampton,  John  Ralegh  of  Beaudeport,  a  young 
priest  of  good  standing  who  had  the  fortunate  qualifi- 
cation of  being  disliked  by  his  relative  and  namesake. 
Sir  John  of  Charles.  They  were  received  at  Chud- 
leigh by  Almeric  FitzWaryn,  Sheriff  of  Devon,  who 
was  to  present  them  to  the  Bishop,  and  had  also 
undertaken  to  be  surety  for  Sir  Theobald. 

At  the  bottom  of  his  heart  Harry  was  glad  to  be 
meeting  the  great  John  Grandisson  on  a  peaceful 
footing,  but  his  curiosity  was  so  keen  that  he  would 
have  been  ready  to  come  on  any  terms.  The  Bishop 
received  Grenville  and  his  friends  in  his  private 
chapel :  he  was  dressed  in  the  full  magnificence  of 
episcopal  robes  and  attended  by  the  Precentors  of 
Exeter  and  Crediton,  the  Provost  of  Glasnay,  two 
chaplains,  two  secretaries  and  half  a  dozen  squires 
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or  pages.  His  face,  upon  which  Harry's  attention 
was  concentrated,  was  refined  but  powerful ;  it  bore 
a  set  expression  of  high-minded  benevolence,  but  as 
Harry  marked  its  changes,  he  saw  that  it  was  as  full 
of  self-will  as  of  dignity.  The  eyes  were  as  M'atchful 
as  a  cat's,  and  the  mouth  had  at  times  a  look  as  proud 
as  human  look  could  be. 

The  ceremony  was  brief  and  formal.  Sir  Theobald 
was  presented,  knelt  on  one  knee  and  prayed  for  and 
received  the  Bishop's  absolution  for  himself  and  his 
associates  and  followers.  A  form  of  submission  to 
the  Bishop's  judgment  was  read  rapidly  by  John 
Ralegh  on  his  behalf,  and  he  was  then  sworn  on  the 
Gospels  to  be  faithful  and  obedient,  and  thereto 
he  vouched  his  sureties.  His  penance  was  then 
assigned  him  ;  he  was  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Ottery 
and  offer  a  wax  taper  in  the  church. 

Harry  noted  that  Sir  Theobald  bore  all  this  with 
an  assumed  indifference  at  least  equal  to  the  Bishop's  ; 
no  doubt  because  his  turn  was  coming.  When  he 
rose  to  his  feet  he  looked  towards  John  Ralegh,  who 
moved  forward  and  took  his  place,  kneeling  on  both 
knees. 

'  And  now,  my  lord,'  said  Grenville,  in  the  calm 
voice  of  a  conqueror,  '  I  present  to  you  John  Ralegh, 
priest,  to  be  by  you  received  and  instituted  to  the 
church  and  rectory  of  Kilkhampton,  as  thereto 
nominated  by  me,  Theobald  Grenville,  Knight,  the 
true  and  undoubted  patron  of  the  same.' 

'  Sic  volo,  mi  fili,  sic  jubeo,'  replied  the  Bishop 
with  equal  serenity,  and  he  repeated  the  customary 
formula  and  prayer.  When  John  Ralegh  rose  from 
his  knees,  the  Bishop  also  left  his  chair,  and  his 
chaplains  began  to  move  towards  the  door.     Harry, 
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who  was  standing  nearest,  stepped  back  to  open  it 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  ring  of  the  latch.  As  he 
did  so,  the  chapel  darkened  :  the  ring  was  turned 
forcibly  in  his  grasp  and  the  door  was  pushed  against 
him  from  outside. 

'  Are  we  too  late  ?  '  said  the  voices  of  his  brothers, 
as  they  moved  past  him  into  the  church.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Diarmid,  with  the  lantern,  were  coming  down 
the  steps  from  the  choir. 


XVIII 

Harry's  adventure,  when  recorded  and  read  aloud 
by  Mr.  Diarmid,  was  voted  excellent  by  the  whole 
company.  There  were,  however,  different  degrees 
of  approval — Tom  maintaining  a  reserve  that  looked 
almost  like  indifference,  and  Dick  expressing  an 
immediate  desire  for  another  such  expedition. 

'  Couldn't  we  all  go  together  next  time  ?  '  he 
asked  Mr.  Diarmid. 

'  It  would  be  twice  as  interesting,'  said  Harry 
eagerly. 

'  Twenty  times,'  added  Dick,  but  Tom  remained 
obstinately  silent. 

'  Tom  doesn't  seem  to  agree  with  you,'  said  Mr. 
Diarmid. 

'  But  why  not  ?  '  asked  Harry. 

Tom  was  still  silent,  and  his  host  replied  for  him. 

'  Probably  because  he  knows  better  ;  he  knows 
that  what  you  are  suggesting  is  impossible.' 

'  I  thought  nothing  was  impossible,'  said  Harry. 

'  For  a  magician,'  added  Dick  in  an  undertone. 

Mrs.  Diarmid  heard  him  and  laughed.     '  You  see 
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what  a  character  I  gave  j^ou,'  she  said  to  her  husband, 
'  and  how  very  badly  I  explained  your  ideas.' 

'  No,  that  was  my  part,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  and 
I  think  I  can  do  it  now  very  shortly.  You  two,' 
he  said  to  Harry  and  Dick,  '  want  to  make  another 
expedition  into  the  past — together.  Now  let  us  be 
clear  about  this.  You  both  believe,  don't  you,  that 
your  experiences  have  been  real,  that  you  have  for 
a  moment  gone  out  of  bounds  and  escaped  from  the 
rules  of  Time,  so  that  you  have  each  seen  a  page  in 
the  picture-book  of  the  universe.  It  is  rather  more 
than  a  picture-book.  You  have  each  of  you  looked 
at  a  scene  in  the  camera  obscura  of  human  life,  and 
have  gone  into  it  and  felt  that  you  were  taking  part 
in  it  yourself.  Now,  I  believe,  and  I  think  you  do, 
that  that  scene  was  real ;  that  is,  that  you  were  really 
present  at  the  historical  moment  itself.  But  has 
it  occurred  to  you  to  ask  who  you  were  in  those 
scenes,  what  part  you  played — who  do  you  suppose 
you  seemed  to  be  to  all  those  people  who  fought  with 
you  and  spoke  to  you  and  heard  you  speak  ?  ' 

Dick  was  silent. 

'  I've  thought  about  that,'  said  Harry,  '  and  I've 
asked  Dick  about  it  too,  but  we  couldn't  make  any- 
thing of  it.  It  was  exactly  the  same  with  both  of  us, 
as  far  as  I  can  make  out.  We  knew  everybody,  and 
understood  everything  they  said,  and  they  knew  us, 
but ' 

'  But  what  ?  ' 

'  Well,  we  neither  of  us  can  remember  having 
remembered — out  there,  you  know — anything  about 
our  real  life.  I  mean  we  didn't  remember  home,  or 
you,  or  how  we  came  to  be  there.' 

'  And    isn't    that    exactly    what    you'd    expect  ? 
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Isn't  it  evident  that  if  you  go  into  the  past  you  can't 
alter  it  ?  You  must  take  it  exactly  as  it  was.  You 
can't  go  into  it  as  a  person  from  the  twentieth  century. 
You  can  only  be  there  in  the  part  of  one  of  the  real 
actors,  and  with  his  appearance  and  ways  of  thinking.' 

'  I  don't  quite  see  why,'  said  Harry. 

'  Because  you  can't  alter  the  past  :  you  can't  add 
one  more  to  the  figures  that  belong  to  it.  Take  the 
case  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  The  essence  of  his 
story  is  that  no  one  ever  saw  him  all  those  years,  or 
spoke  to  him,  and  that  he  never  saw  anyone  except 
the  jailor  who  brought  his  meals.  You  must  be  one 
of  those  two  if  you  go  back  into  that  picture.' 

'  No  fear,'  said  Dick  quietly  but  emphatically. 

'  You  won't  always  say  that,  Dick,'  said  Mrs. 
Diarmid.  '  You  won't  always  feel  it,  at  least  not  if 
you  ever  really  understand  the  story  of  Esarhaddon. 
We  may  not  wish  to  be  a  prisoner  in  an  iron  mask  or 
a  fierce  Elizabethan  gentleman  or  a  rebellious  young 
blood  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  if  Tolstoy  is  right  we 
cannot  help  it.  We  are  them,  just  as  we  are  all  our 
friends  and  even  our  enemies,  all  leaves  on  one  tree, 
or  rather  all  pulses  of  one  mind.' 

'  I  understand  that,'  said  Harry,  '  but  then  I  don't 
see  why  I  couldn't  have  been  Sir  Theobald,  while  I 
was  there,  instead  of  a  casual  friend.' 

'  Would  you  have  liked  to  be  Sir  Theobald  ?  ' 
asked  Mrs.  Diarmid. 

'  Rather,'  said  Dick.  Harry  reflected  for  half  a 
moment. 

'  Dick  knows  nothing  about  it,'  he  said.  '  I 
should  certainly  have  enjoyed  it,  but  I  don't  think 
I  should  have  done  quite  all  the  things  he  did. 
T  felt  a  bit  uncomfortable  at  times.' 
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'  Then  the  part  you  had  was  better  suited  to  you,' 
said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  and  perhaps  that  was  how  you 
came  to  have  it.  It  seems  reasonable  that  that 
should  be  so  ;  even  Dick  could  hardly  imagine  him- 
self actually  commanding  the  Revenge  and  ordering 
her  to  be  blown  up  at  the  end.  He  could  be  Sir 
Richard,  perhaps,  but  not  the  whole  of  him.  What 
do  you  say,  Dick  ?  I  expect  you  got  quite  as  much 
as  you  were  equal  to  out  of  that  adventure  ?  ' 

'  Every  mouthful,'  said  Dick.  '  But  I  should  like 
to  go  with  Harry.' 

'  My  point  is,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  that  if  you  did, 
you  would  not  know  it.  You  wouldn't  be,  out  there, 
what  you  are  here.  You  might  be  anybody  for  the 
time.  You  wouldn't  necessarily  be  brothers,  and 
if  you  were  you  wouldn't  remember  that  you  were 
brothers  here.     You  can't  play  two  parts  at  once.' 

'  I  see  your  argument,'  said  Harry,  '  and  it  seems 
quite  clinching.  But  I  must  say  I  should  like  to  try 
the  experiment.  I  can't  believe  I  could  see  Dick  and 
not  recognise  him.  There  can't  be  two  fellows  with 
a  face  like  that.' 

At  this  everybody  laughed,  and  Dick  hit  out  in 
the  usual  fashion. 

'  Well,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  the  more  experiments 
you  make  the  better  Mr.  Persehouse  will  be  pleased. 
Go  off  together  by  all  means  if  you  can.' 

'  Yes,  but  will  you  help  ?  '  asked  Harry. 

'  How  can  I  help  ?    I  would  do  anything  I  could.' 

'  You  can  tell  us  some  more  good  Grenvilles  to  go 
and  see.' 

'  Oh,  certainly,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid.  '  You  can 
have  the  whole  pedigree  if  you  like.  There  was 
another  Sir  Richard  who  came  to  Oxford  in  the  Civil 
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War,  a  very  queer  fellow,  but  as  genuine  a  Grenville 
as  Sir  Theobald  ;  and  there  was  his  brother,  Sir 
Bevil,  another  cavalier,  but  a  much  better  one. 
Would  either  of  you  feel  any  objection  to  entering 
the  service  of  King  Charles  ?  ' 
'  Not  much,'  said  Dick. 

'  Well,'  said  Harry,  '  I  once  spoke  in  favour  of 
Hampden  at  the  School  debate  ;  but  that  was  some 
time  ago  and  I  was  rather  in  two  minds  about  it.' 

'  So  were  the  Grenvilles,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  till 
the  war  broke  out.  You  can  only  see  one  side  in  a 
war.' 

'  Hear,  hear,'  said  Dick,  and  Harry  assented. 
'  Then  that's  settled.  There's  no  doubt  about 
the  war  having  broken  out,  and  the  King  is  here  at 
Oxford,  and  you  are  two  young  cavaliers  going  off  to 
hunt  in  couples.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  succeed, 
but  if  you  do,  it  will  be  something  for  me  as  well  as 
Mr.  Persehouse.' 


XIX 

Next  morning  Mrs.  Diarmid  proclaimed  a  luncheon 
picnic. 

'  My  husband,'  she  said  to  the  boys,  '  wishes  you 
to  see  Edgehill,' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  when  you  young 
cavaliers  go  off  to  the  war,  there's  no  knowing  what 
part  of  it  you  may  find  yourselves  pitched  into.  The 
whole  country  about  here  is  full  of  Charles's  battle- 
fields and  other  associations,  but  Edgehill  is  a  good 
place  to  begin  with.  It  was  the  first  serious  fight 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  landscape  is  one  of  the  finest 
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I    know.     It   has    something   peculiarly   astonishing 
about  it.' 

To  prevent  overcrowding,  Mr.  Diarmid  undertook 
to  drive  the  car  himself.  The  day  was  fine  and  very 
hot,  but  the  roads  were  lonely  and  the  travellers 
suffered  little  from  dust.  All  went  well  till  the 
loneliest  part  of  the  road  was  reached,  some  five  miles 
beyond  Banbury,  and  there,  with  not  a  house  in  sight, 
the  car  came  quietly  to  a  stand  of  its  own  accord  and 
refused  to  move  further  or  give  any  explanation  of 
its  performance.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Diarmid  had  tried 
all  the  orthodox  experiments  and  several  original 
ones  suggested  by  Harry's  mechanical  genius,  it 
became  necessary  to  consider  what  should  be  done. 
It  was  still  too  early  to  lunch,  and  it  seemed  too  far 
to  expect  anyone  to  go  back  for  help,  if  indeed  help 
could  be  found.  All  three  boys  offered  to  do  so,  but 
Mr.  Diarmid  would  not  hear  of  it. 

'  But  what  can  we  do,  then  ?  '  they  asked. 

'  I  suggest,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  that  we  sit  for 
ten  minutes  under  this  tree,  and  in  that  time  either 
someone  will  come  by  or  I  will  propose  another  plan.' 
They  settled  themselves  accordingly  under  the 
hedgerow  tree,  and  looked  at  the  map.  In  three 
minutes  Dick  turned  to  his  hostess  and  said,  without 
any  sign  of  excitement,  '  Mr.  Diarmid  is  the  real 
thing.'  Harry  started  up.  '  I  heard  it,  too,'  he  said, 
'  it's  a  dog-cart,  I  should  say.' 

It  was  a  dog-cart,  small  and  old-fashioned,  but 
with  a  good  pony,  and  it  was  going  up  to  the  Round 
House  with  supplies.  The  driver  could  not  turn 
back,  but  he  was  quite  ready  to  take  the  luncheon- 
basket  up  to  the  Round  House,  and  on  his  return  to 
send  a  motor  mechanic  out  from  Banbury. 
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'  And  now,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid  to  his  party,  '  we 
can  walk  to  our  lunch.     I  have  done  it  before.' 

'  So  have  I,'  said  his  wife,  '  and  I  don't  feel  in- 
clined to  do  it  again.  Someone  must  stay  to  watch 
the  car,  and  that  will  be  me.' 

Tom  was  hoisting  up  the  luncheon-basket  into  the 
cart,  but  he  overheard  this  and  protested  against  his 
hostess  being  left  alone. 

'  Very  well,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid.  '  Take  out  what 
you  want  for  lunch,  and  the  cavaliers  and  I  will  go 
to  the  fight.  You  will  find  us  easily  enough  :  we 
shall  not  leave  the  ridge  till  you  come.' 

They  marched  accordingly,  through  Hornton.  It 
is  the  best  way  of  climbing  Edgehill,  but  the  four 
miles  were  very  long  and  hot,  and  when  they  came 
within  sight  of  the  Round  House  the  boys  were  rather 
like  two  dogs  with  their  tongues  out.  Then  for  a 
moment,  as  they  saw  the  steep  and  sudden  fall  of 
the  ground  beyond  and  the  great  beeches  on  the  slope 
below  looking  over  the  vast  plain  of  Warwickshire, 
sprinkled  with  toy  hamlets  and  tiny  woods,  fatigue 
was  forgotten,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  new  and  memorable 
sensation  was  recorded. 

But  thirst  is  not  to  be  assuaged  by  views,  however 
beautiful,  and  it  was  evidently  a  relief  to  find  that 
the  luncheon -basket  had  really  arrived.  It  was 
taken  down  to  the  nearest  shade  and  satisfactorily 
disposed  of.  When  the  meal  was  over  and  the  basket 
repacked,  the  boys  carried  it  up  again  and  Mr. 
Diarmid  went  with  them  to  the  upper  storey  of  the 
tower  to  show  them  the  lie  of  the  country,  which  can 
only  be  properly  seen  from  that  elevation. 

'  To  begin  with,'  he  said,  '  you  must  imagine  that 
it  is  late  October  ;    if  these  woods  were  here  at  the 
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time  of  the  battle,  they  were  all  in  their  autumnal 
colours.  It  was  cold  weather,  and  the  leaves  would 
have  been  falling.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  with  the  Round- 
head Army,  was  over  there  at  Kineton  in  the  plain. 
Charles  had  his  headquarters  at  Radway,  just  beneath 
us  down  the  slope,  with  Rupert's  cavalry  under 
Bullet  Hill  on  his  right,  and  his  left  stretching  out  to 
the  Sun  Rising  on  the  next  road  out  there  to  the 
south-west.' 

'  Who  won  ?  '  asked  Dick. 

'  Both  sides  won — that  is,  both  were  beaten. 
Prince  Rupert  rode  right  over  Essex's  left  and  went 
off  to  Kineton  to  capture  his  baggage.  Meantime 
the  Roundheads  on  the  right  beat  Charles  in  the 
centre  and  drove  his  left  back  up  the  hill.  When 
they  had  had  enough,  and  it  was  getting  dark,  both 
sides  retired  and  claimed  a  victory.' 

'  But  which  do  you  think  had  the  best  of  it  ?  ' 
asked  Harry. 

'  Cavaliers,  I  should  say,  because  they  held  the 
ridge  and  brought  in  their  wounded  during  the  night. 
One  of  them  was  Verney,  the  king's  standard- 
bearer.  He  thought  the  frost  saved  his  life  by 
stopping  his  wounds  from  bleeding.' 

He  went  on  to  name  the  more  distant  villages  and 
to  point  out  the  direction  in  which,  on  a  clearer  day, 
could  be  seen  the  spire  of  Coventry  and  even  the  out- 
line of  the  Wrekin  and  the  Malvern  Hills.  But  the 
distant  view,  however  beautiful,  was  not  war,  and 
the  boys'  attention  soon  lost  its  edge. 

'  Let's  go  down  now,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  and  find 
another  camping  ground  for  tea.  We  shall  have  to 
come  up  again  with  the  others.' 

They  went  out  and  walked  a  little  way  along  the 
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ridge  till  they  found  a  spot  still  more  inviting  than 
the  former.  Mr.  Diarmid  sat  down  and  looked  up 
through  green  leaves  at  the  sky,  with  his  felt  hat 
tilted  over  his  eyes. 

'  You  two,'  he  said,  '  can  do  what  you  like.  I  am 
going  to  have  a  siesta  of  ten  minutes.  Wake  me 
if  you  hear  the  motor.' 

But  long  before  the  ten  minutes  were  over,  his 
eyes  were  open  again  and  both  the  cavaliers  were  fast 
asleep. 

Not  a  sound  disturbed  the  sultry  stillness  of  the 
afternoon  ;  even  to  Mr.  Diarmid,  who  was  not  trying 
to  do  so,  it  seemed  that  nothing  could  be  easier  than 
to  forget  the  very  existence  of  Time,  for  there  was 
nothing  audible  or  visible  to  mark  its  progress. 
Without  moving  in  his  place  he  watched  with  concen- 
trated attention  the  two  forms  on  the  ground  before 
him,  if  by  any  means  he  could  succeed  in  penetrating 
the  secret  of  their  dreams.  But  they  both  lay  like 
stones  or  logs,  evidently  lost  in  the  dreamless  sleep 
of  youth.  At  last  the  car  was  heard  signalling  its 
approach  along  the  road.  Dick  sat  up  and  stretched 
himself. 

'  Is  this  Edgehill  ?  '  he  said.  '  Thank  goodness, 
but  I  shall  be  stiff  to-morrow.' 

He  looked  down  and  saw  Harry  beside  him,  also 
wakened. 

'  Hullo,  Harry,'  he  said.    '  Where  have  you  been  ?  ' 

Mr.  Diarmid  got  to  his  feet  and  looked  from  one 
to  the  other  with  a  smile.  '  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Dick,' 
he  said,  '  because  I  see  that  your  experiment  has 
failed.     But  how  came  you  to  leave  Harry  behind  ?  ' 

'  He  hasn't  left  me  behind,'  said  Harry.  '  He 
couldn't,  unless  he'd  gone  over  the  cliffs  at  Bude.' 
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'  Ah,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  that's  the  country  you 
knew  ah'eady.' 

'  There's  a  lot  more  in  it  than  that,'  said  Harry. 

'  Good,  then  you  shall  tell  us  about  it  while  we 
have  tea.' 

But  at  tea  both  boys  were  silent,  and  lie  did  not 
press  them.  He  knew  that  neither  of  them  would 
say  a  word  in  presence  of  the  other. 


XX 


'  On  this  occasion,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  when  the 
time  for  reading  came,  '  I  have  two  narratives  to 
give  you.  Dick's  comes  first,  because  in  point  of 
time  he  went  rather  further  back.  He  seems  to  have 
been  sleeping  out  of  doors  on  an  open  down,  and  when 
he  woke  he  found  himself  looking  towards  the  sunrise, 
which  was  breaking  over  a  high  hill  in  front  of  him. 

Several  hundred  men,  all  fully  armed  with  bills 
and  muskets,  were  moving  about  around  him.  They 
looked  tired  and  a  little  surly,  as  if  they  had  stood  to 
their  arms  all  night.  Close  beside  him  was  his  friend 
John  Grenville,  a  boy  a  little  younger  than  himself. 

'  Ha,'  said  John,  '  here  comes  my  father.  Now 
we  shall  see  some  fighting.' 

Dick  looked  to  the  right  and  saw  Sir  Bevil  coming 
quickly  along  with  Sir  John  Berkeley.  Five  or  six 
officers  gathered  round  him,  and  the  two  boys  listened 
while  he  gave  his  orders. 

'  The  enemy  are  still  there,'  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  opposite  hill,  '  and  my  lord  is  determined  to  take 
them  where  they  stand.  Nothing  could  be  more 
useless  than  to  drive  them  off.     My  lord   and   Sir 
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Ralph  Hopton  will  assault  them  yonder  on  the  right. 
We  take  the  west,  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning  and  Colonel 
Trevannion  the  north,  and  right  opposite  to  us  are 
Basset  and  Godolphin.  Digby's  horse  and  dragoons 
are  on  the  common  ready  to  charge  the  camp  if  they 
try  to  break  at  that  corner.  There  are  no  orders  to 
give,  but  you  must  clearly  have  this  point  in  mind. 
In  our  four  parties  we  have  no  more  than  six  hundred 
men  apiece  and  two  guns.  The  number  is  fitted  to 
the  business  somewhat  strictly.  If  we  all  make  good 
our  ground  we  shall  enclose  the  enemy  and  destroy 
him,  but  if  any  one  of  our  parties  should  break,  on 
that  side  the  whole  viper's  nest  will  escape  us  and  the 
work  will  be  to  do  over  again  elsewhere.  You  will 
give  the  men  half-an-hour  for  breakfast  and  set  on  at 
six  o'clock.' 

The  officers  saluted,  and  he  turned  to  the  two 
boys. 

'  I  doubt,'  he  said,  '  this  is  no  place  for  you,  John. 
You  can  climb,  but  we  shall  be  wanting  heavy  men 
to-day,  and  men  with  longer  arms  than  yours.  You 
and  Dick  will  be  best  with  the  guns.' 

John's  face  expressed  the  fiercest  disdain. 

'  I  will  stay  with  the  guns,'  he  said,  '  when  you 
stay  with  them  yourself.     Where  is  your  place,  sir  ?  ' 

Sir  Bevil  smiled.  '  Where  I  am  likely  enough  to 
be  tumbled  off  my  feet,'  he  said. 

'  Then  I  can  pick  you  up,'  said  John.  '  My  arms 
are  long  enough  for  that.' 

Sir  Bevil  shook  his  head.  '  There'll  be  a  hot  fire 
upon  us,'  he  said. 

'  Hotter  on  the  guns,'  said  Dick. 

At  this  moment  an  officer  called  Sir  Bevil  away. 
John  gripped  Dick  by  the  arm. 
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'  Come,'  he  said  imperiously,  '  we'll  bolt  our 
breakfast  and  get  well  in  front.  There'll  be  no  time 
to  fetch  us  back.' 

They  edged  away  to  the  left  and  got  some  bread 
and  bacon.  At  a  few  minutes  before  six  they  were 
mixed  up  with  the  front  line  on  the  extreme  left.  But 
a  minute  later  a  loud  voice  was  heard  calling  Master 
John  by  name,  and  the  gigantic  form  of  Anthony 
Payne,  Sir  Bevil's  famous  henchman,  was  seen 
striding  along  the  line.  He  wasted  no  time  on  words, 
but  dashed  upon  John  and  Dick,  picked  up  one  in 
each  hand  and  strode  back  with  them  to  Sir  Bevil. 

'  Here  are  your  kittens,'  he  said,  holding  them  out 
to  his  master  ;   '  but  what  am  I  to  do  with  them  ?  ' 

'  What  you  will,'  said  Sir  Bevil.  '  We  have  no 
time  for  more,  but  see  that  they  keep  behind  me, 
Anthony,  and  not  in  front.' 

'  If  they  stir  a  yard  from  me,'  said  Anthony, 
'  I'll  throw  them  down  the  hill.'  But  Sir  Bevil  had 
already  drawn  his  sword  and  moved  out  in  front  of 
his  men. 

At  the  same  moment  a  gun  was  heard  firing  out 
of  sight  on  the  right.  The  sound  seemed  to  be  echoed 
by  an  answering  thump  from  Dick's  heart,  and  as 
another  and  another  boom  was  heard  all  round  the 
hill,  the  Cornishmen  broke  into  a  cheer,  and  Sir 
Bevil,  holding  up  his  sword  as  a  signal  to  Sir  John 
Berkeley,  advanced  to  the  lower  slope  at  a  smart 
pace.  The  enemy's  guns  were  heard  playing  from 
the  top  of  the  hill,  but  their  fire  was  intermittent. 
General  James  Chudleigh,  who  commanded  the 
Parliament  troops,  was  a  good  soldier,  but,  knowing 
that  the  Royalists  were  inferior  in  numbers,  he  had 
made  sure  that  they  would  attack  him  only  on  one 
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side,  and  he  waited  to  place  his  guns  until  lie  saw 
where  the  assault  would  be.  Even  when  the  four 
parties  were  reported  as  coming  on  from  four  points 
of  the  compass  he  must  have  been  convinced  that 
these  movements  were,  for  the  most  part,  feints, 
and  that  so  small  a  force  must  in  the  end  unite 
and  attack  at  a  single  point.  Lord  Mohun  and  his 
officers  were  aware  of  their  difficulty,  but  they  pro- 
posed to  solve  it  by  fixing  as  their  point  of  junction 
the  precise  spot  at  the  top  of  the  hill  which  formed 
the  enemy's  position.  They  therefore  continued 
their  advance  on  all  four  sides  at  once,  with  their 
musketeers  thrown  out  in  front  and  their  guns  playing 
from  below  over  their  heads.  Chudleigh  took  some 
time  to  realise  the  plan  of  so  bold  an  attack,  and  began 
by  moving  his  artillery  from  one  point  to  another, 
wherever  the  assault  seemed  for  the  moment  more 
likely  to  be  pushed  home,  and  during  this  time  the 
Cornishmen  made  some  progress  and  approached  the 
steeper  part  of  the  ascent. 

At  this  point  the  attackers  began  to  find  out 
the  strength  of  the  position.  Before  the  slow  and 
slippery  business  of  the  real  ascent  began,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  subdue  the  fire  of  the  guns 
and  musketry  above,  and  this  would  be  a  matter  of 
time.  Sir  Bevil  ordered  his  pikes  to  lie  down,  and 
cast  a  hasty  look  behind  him  to  see  that  the  two  boys 
were  down  before  he  himself  dropped  on  his  knee. 
They  had  little  chance  to  disobey,  for  Anthony 
had  already  laid  a  gigantic  hand  on  each  of  their 
necks  and  flattened  them  out  one  on  each  side  of  him. 
He  himself  remained  kneeling  like  his  master,  till 
Sir  Bevil  looked  back  again  and  saw  him. 

'  Don't  be  a  fool,  Anthony,'  he  said.     '  You  seem 
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to  forget  that  you  are  taller  on  your  knee  than  most 
Cornishmen  on  their  feet.' 

'  Ay,  Sir  Bevil,'  replied  Anthony,  grinning,  '  but 
that  part  of  me  which  lies  to  ground  belongs  as  much 
to  the  Roundheads  as  the  King.  I  might  as  well  be 
buried  as  lie  flat.' 

'  God  forbid  ! '  said  Sir  Bevil.  '  We  shall  have  no 
time  for  digging  seven-foot  graves.' 

The  pikes  laughed  heartily,  as  they  always  did 
whenever  Anthony  was  to  the  fore,  and  they  laughed 
again  to  see  him  stretching  himself  between  the  two 
boys,  like  a  salmon  between  two  small  trout.  After 
this  the  fight  became  more  serious.  Sir  Bevil  moved 
his  line  forward  whenever  his  musketeers  had  gained 
a  few  yards  of  ground.  But  the  enemy's  skirmishers 
also  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  the  fire  became  con- 
tinually hotter  and  closer.  From  time  to  time  Dick 
saw  a  man  roll  over  or  fall  face  downwards  on  his 
musket,  and  he  began  to  wonder  how  many  would  be 
lost  before  the  end.  Presently  the  shot  began  to  fall 
among  the  pikes.  Sir  Bevil  rose  to  his  feet,  ordered 
the  wounded  men  to  be  carried  farther  down  the  hill, 
and  thinned  out  his  own  line  still  farther  to  right  and 
left.  Then  he  came  back  to  the  boys  and  knelt  again 
in  front  of  them. 

'  John,'  he  said  presently  to  his  son,  '  I  want  a 
messenger.     Shall  it  be  you  or  Dick  ?  ' 

'  Dick,'  said  John.     '  I  don't  like  going  back.' 

'  You'll  like  it  still  less  in  an  hour's  time,  when  we 
are  nearer  to  the  push.' 

John  was  up  in  a  moment  and  at  his  father's  side. 

'  Go  down,'  said  Sir  Bevil,  '  to  the  guns  and  tell 
them  to  fire  faster,  if  they  have  the  powder.  We 
are  not  getting  forward  as  we  should.     Before  you 
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return,  ask  the  captain  for  his  commands,  and  be 
careful  to  keep  your  pride  in  your  pocket.' 

John  went  off  down  the  hill,  and  Dick  slued 
himself  round  to  watch.  John  was  seen  to  pass 
behind  the  little  embankment  over  which  the  guns 
were  firing  and  come  out  again,  running  towards 
the  rear  where  the  officers'  horses  were  picketed. 
The  next  moment  he  was  galloping  hard  towards 
Lord  Mohun's  quarters  on  the  right. 

In  the  meantime  the  guns  were  firing  more  quickly, 
and  Sir  Bevil  was  climbing  to  the  right  to  advance 
his  musketeers  up  what  appeared  to  be  a  piece  of 
dead  ground.  It  was,  in  fact,  too  steep  to  be  touched 
by  the  enemy's  artillery,  but  their  musketeers 
succeeded  in  commanding  it  from  an  outlying  spur 
beyond,  and  several  of  the  Cornishmen  were  im- 
mediately put  out  of  action.  The  rest  held  on  for  a 
time,  but  made  no  further  way,  and  Sir  Bevil  himself, 
at  the  end  of  an  hour,  came  back  to  his  pikes.  He 
then  called  up  Sir  John  Berkeley  to  ask  if  the  chances 
were  better  on  the  left,  but  at  this  moment  the  fire 
of  the  guns  had  become  so  intermittent  that  it 
was  plainly  desirable  to  wait  for  the  messenger's 
return. 

It  was  now  past  midday  and  the  time  began  to 
seem  interminably  long  to  Dick.  He  was  tired,  he 
was  hungry,  and  the  battle  had  become  unintelligible 
to  him.  To  lie  on  a  hillside  and  be  shot  at  was  not 
the  kind  of  fighting  he  had  hoped  for.  To  add  to 
his  discouragement,  he  overheard  a  message  which 
came  down  to  Sir  Bevil  from  the  firing-line,  that  the 
musketeers  were  ill  supplied  with  powder,  and  he 
saw  that  the  information  caused  Sir  Bevil  no  surprise 
and  drew  forth  no  order  in  reply. 
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A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  John  was  seen 
galloping  back  at  last.  He  dismounted  by  the  guns, 
which  were  now  silent,  and  set  off  running  up  the 
hill.  Sir  Bevil,  to  Dick's  great  surprise,  went  down 
to  meet  him  some  distance  behind  the  line.  The 
two  stood  talking  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
Sir  Bevil  called  Dick  down  to  him. 

'  Dick,'  he  said,  '  this  is  your  message.  You  will 
deliver  it  to  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning  or  to  Colonel 
Trevannion,  or  to  any  other  officer  who  may  have 
taken  over  the  command,  but  to  no  one  else.  Say 
that  Lord  Mohun  has  no  more  powder  for  any  of  us. 
The  whole  supply  is  spent,  to  less  than  four  barrels. 
Now  mark,  the  men  must  not  know  this.  They  are 
to  be  told  that  the  preparation  is  sufficient  and  the 
time  has  come  for  the  final  advance,  and  there  will 
be  no  halt  till  they  reach  the  top  of  the  hill.  The 
time  to  set  on  will  be  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  when 
they  hear  my  guns  fire  two  shots  together.' 

Dick  ran  off  at  his  best  pace.  He  was  too  proud 
to  go  down  the  slope  where  the  ground  would  have 
been  easier  for  skirting  the  hill,  with  the  result  that 
before  long  he  slipped  on  a  steep  corner  and  slid  some 
way  down.  It  flashed  through  his  mind  that  if  his 
fall  had  been  seen  he  might  be  thought  to  have  been 
shot,  but  there  was  no  way  of  helping  that.  He 
ran  on  round  the  face  of  the  hill,  and  soon  found 
himself  among  Slanning's  musketeers,  with  Sir 
Nicholas  himself  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  them,  for 
their  powder,  too,  was  exhausted.  Dick  delivered  his 
message  and  asked  for  orders.  Sir  Nicholas  asked 
how  long  he  had  been  coming,  and  replied,  '  It  is 
too  late.  I  shall  have  started  before  you  can  get 
back.' 
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Dick  ran  like  a  hare  at  the  start,  and  kept  still 
farther  up  the  hill  than  before,  but  when  he  came  in 
sight  of  his  own  party  he  saw  that  they  were  already 
on  foot  and  advancing  like  a  swarm  of  ants  straight 
up  the  slope  in  front  of  them.  The  excitement  and 
the  steepness  of  the  ground  took  his  breath.  He 
could  only  set  one  foot  before  another  and  plod  along. 
He  saw  the  two  puffs  of  smoke  thicken  along  the  hill- 
top as  the  enemy  fired  into  the  line  creeping  towards 
them  ;  but  the  effect  was  singularly  small,  and  he 
thought  they  must  be  firing  wildly.  Suddenly 
from  the  crest  another  cluster  of  ants — a  stand  of 
pikes  with  an  officer  at  their  head — came  running 
down  upon  Sir  Bevil's  company.  The  shock  appeared 
to  break  the  line  in  two.  Sir  Bevil's  figure  disap- 
peared, and  there  was  great  confusion,  but  the  next 
moment  Sir  John  Berkeley  had  wheeled  his  men 
round  upon  the  melee.  The  enemy  began  to  draw 
off,  and  Dick,  with  a  final  effort  that  nearly  broke  his 
heart,  ran  into  the  back  of  his  own  line  as  it  began 
to  move  forward  again.  The  fire  from  above  had 
stopped  and  the  Cornishmen,  who  were  wild  with 
excitement,  had  the  enemy  at  their  mercy.  In  five 
minutes  they  had  killed  more  than  half  their  assailants 
and  were  chasing  the  rest  up  the  hilL  Anthony  was 
in  front,  sweeping  his  gigantic  sword  with  a  whirl 
like  a  windmill  as  he  overtook  one  unhappy  Round- 
head after  another.  When  Dick,  blown  and  dizzy, 
struggled  after  him  over  the  edge  he  found  the  whole 
top  of  the  hill  covered  with  broken  men  bolting  in  all 
directions  like  rabbits  inside  a  net,  for  the  assault 
had  been  so  well  timed  and  so  resolutely  carried 
through  that  all  four  of  the  attacking  parties  had 
reached  their  objective  at  the  same  moment.     While 
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the  leaders  were  shaking  hands  over  their  almost 
incredible  success,  the  captured  guns  were  turned 
upon  the  enemy's  camp  and  cavalry.  For  a  moment, 
as  Dick  saw  the  pikes  ordered  out  to  charge  down  upon 
the  camp,  he  thought  that  he  might  yet  have  a  chance 
himself,  but  the  enemy  had  lost  their  courage  when 
they  lost  their  main  position.  Before  the  Cornishmen 
could  reach  him  the  Earl  of  Stamford  with  his  cavalry 
and  a  long  line  of  fugitives  was  away  down  the  hill 
and  heading  for  Exeter  at  his  best  pace. 

It  only  remained  to  say  a  thanksgiving  prayer 
and  bury  the  dead.  Sir  Bevil  read  the  prayer,  and 
Anthony  commanded  the  burying  party.  He  ordered 
trenches,  each  to  hold  ten  bodies  side  by  side,  and  to 
be  covered  in  as  soon  as  ten  were  in  place.  Dick  and 
John  were  following  Sir  Bevil  home  towards  Stowe 
and  were  passing  near  the  burying  ground  when 
they  saw  Anthony  bringing  down  a  dead  man  tucked 
beneath  his  arm.  To  their  great  astonishment 
as  they  came  near  the  corpse  began  to  kick  and 
speak. 

'  Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  Payne,'  it  said,  '  you  won't  bury 
me  before  I'm  dead.' 

'  I  tell  thee,  man,'  said  Anthony,  '  the  trench  is 
dug  for  ten,  and  there's  but  nine  in  it.  Thou  must 
take  thy  place.' 

'  But  I  ben't  dead,  I  say.  I'm  living  yet.  Be 
massiful,  Mr.  Payne.  Don't  ye  hurry  a  poor  fellow 
into  the  earth  before  his  time.' 

'  I  won't  hurry  thee,'  said  Anthony,  laying  him 
on  the  edge  of  the  trench.  '  Thou  canst  die  at  thy 
leisure  while  I  fetch  the  rest.' 

He  strode  away  and  Sir  Bevil  turned  to  go 
home. 
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'  You'll  not  leave  him,  sir  ?  '  said  John  anxiously. 

'  I  will,  John,'  said  Sir  Bevil.  '  1  know  Anthony 
better  than  you  do.  The  corpse  will  be  home  before 
us  yet.' 


XXI 

After  the  victory  of  Stratton  the  Cornishmen 
believed  themselves  invincible.  Sir  Bevil  himself 
was  cooler,  but  in  high  spirits,  and  when  an  express 
from  Oxford  brought  news  to  the  little  army  that 
the  King  was  sending  the  Marquess  of  Hertford 
and  Prince  Maurice  with  cavalry  to  join  them,  he 
looked  like  a  man  who  has  cast  all  anxiety  behind 
him. 

'  Dick,'  said  John,  '  we  are  not  loyal  forces,  we  are 
a  Royal  army  now.' 

The  eastward  march  began  at  once.  On  June  4 
Prince  Maurice  and  the  Marquess  joined  at  Chard 
with  seventeen  hundred  horse,  a  thousand  foot  and 
eight  guns.  The  question  of  command  might  have 
been  a  dangerous  one,  but  the  Cornish  officers  put 
the  Cause  before  their  own  claims  and  accepted 
subordinate  positions  without  a  trace  of  jealousy. 
Their  men,  too,  set  an  example  of  discipline  to  the 
Marquess's  cavalry,  who  were  very  disorderly  and 
unpopular  all  the  way  to  Taunton.  The  next  news 
which  arrived  made  the  boys'  hearts  thump.  Sir 
Bevil  told  it  to  his  men  on  parade. 

'  The  Parliament,'  he  said,  '  have  done  us  what 
honour  they  could  :  they  have  sent  Sir  William 
Waller  to  stop  us.  You  know  what  they  call  him — 
William    the    Conqueror.'     The    men    repeated    the 
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name  with  a  tremendous  cheer,  and  Sir  Bevil  made  no 
attempt  to  stojD  them. 

On  June  10,  the  advanced  guards  of  the  armies 
met.  William  the  Conqueror's  cavalry  was  pushed 
back  to  Wells,  and  out  over  the  Mendip  to  Chewton, 
where  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Prince  Maurice  charged 
and  broke  them  in  a  tough  hand-to-hand  fight.  The 
Cornishmen  pushed  on  to  Frome  and  began  to 
skirmish  towards  Bradford.  The  report  spread 
through  the  army  that  the  Marquess  was  marching 
to  join  the  King  at  Oxford,  and  when  John  asked  his 
father  for  the  truth  of  it  Sir  Bevil  only  smiled. 

'  It  will  be  such  a  march  as  never  was,'  said  John 
to  Dick,  '  and  if  we  beat  Waller  the  King  will  knight 
us  all.' 

The  next  day  their  enthusiasm  suffered  a  check. 
A  patrol  reported  that  Sir  Arthur  Haslerigg  had 
joined  Waller  from  London,  bringing  with  him  a  new 
regiment  of  invincible  cavalry.  These  were  the 
famous  "  Lobsters,"  so  called  because  they  were 
encased  back  and  breast  in  complete  bright  iron 
shells.  They  had  never  yet  been  in  action,  but  their 
reputation  was  terrible. 

The  Royal  army,  however,  still  advanced  without 
a  check,  and  marched  north  by  Bath  Ford,  leaving 
Waller  behind  in  Bath  and  striking  the  high  road  to 
Chippenham  at  Marsh  field.  It  was  on  this  road  that 
William  the  Conqueror  meant  to  ride  them  down. 
He  had  sent  for  two  more  regiments  from  Bristol, 
and  drawn  his  whole  force  out  on  Lansdowne  Hill, 
where  he  raised  breastworks  and  planted  all  his  guns. 
The  position  was  steep  and  formidable,  but  after 
Stratton  the  Cornish  commanders  made  light  of  it, 
and  the  Marquess  on  July  5  turned  westwards  some 
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four  miles  to  attack  it  ;  or  it  may  be  that  he 
hoped  to  draw  the  Parliamentarians  down  from  their 
stronghold. 

The  morning  was  a  trying  one  for  the  boys.  Sir 
Bevil's  regiment  was  posted  on  Tog  Hill,  looking 
across  a  deep  valley  to  Lansdowne  opposite,  but  after 
they  had  been  there  some  time  an  order  came  to 
retreat,  and  the  troops  upon  their  left  began  to  move 
away  again  towards  Marshfield.  Waller  thought  his 
time  had  come,  and  the  '  Lobsters  '  came  thundering 
down  upon  Carnarvon's  cavalry  near  Cold  Ashton, 
with  the  whole  body  of  dragoons  and  other  horse 
behind  them.  Carnarvon's  men  had  never  before 
turned  from  an  enemy,  nor  did  the  cavalier  officers 
turn  now,  but  the  rank  and  file  were  totally  routed 
by  the  cuirassiers  and  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
The  '  liobsters  '  failed  to  pursue  them  up  the  hill, 
but  for  a  long  time  Carnarvon  could  not  collect 
enough  of  his  men  to  make  a  counter  charge. 

It  was  the  Cornishmen  who  saved  him.  Sir 
Nicholas  Slanning,  who  was  nearest  to  the  spot  where 
the  Parliamentary  reserve  of  dragoons  were  waiting, 
dashed  forward  and  outflanked  them  with  three 
hundred  musketeers.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  he 
had  completely  beaten  them  ;  Prince  Maurice  and 
Lord  Carnarvon  with  all  that  were  left  of  their  in- 
domitable officers  seized  the  opportunity  to  charge 
again,  and  this  time  it  was  the  '  Lobsters  '  who  gave 
way.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  tried  to  stand  as  they 
reached  their  supports.  The  cavaliers  were  few, 
but  they  had  shed  all  their  faint-hearts,  and  they  made 
a  total  rout  of  it,  chasing  the  half-dead  '  Lobsters  ' 
almost  to  the  top  of  Lansdowne  Hill.  This  was  a 
glorious  sight  for  the  Royal  army.     Dick  and  John 
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were  beside  themselves  with  pride  and  eagerness,  and 
the  Cornish  infantry  clamoured  loudly  to  be  let  loose 
to  follow  up.  When  they  saw  Carnarvon's  men 
forced  to  retire  again  before  the  enemy's  guns  they 
broke  into  yells  of  indignation,  and  several  of  their 
officers  came  to  Sir  Bevil  to  report. 

'  What  are  they  shouting  about  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  They  ask  your  leave,  sir,  to  fetch  off  those 
cannon.' 

'  Tell  them,'  said  Sir  Bevil,  '  that  if  I  may  be 
listened  to  they  shall  have  it.' 

He  galloped  away  to  find  Slanning  and  Trevannion 
and  take  them  with  him  to  the  Marquess. 

John  and  Dick  took  leave  to  post  themselves  on 
the  extreme  left  of  the  regiment  to  wait  for  his  return. 
When  at  last  he  came  back,  he  was  riding  a  quiet 
pace,  but  the  boys  could  see  by  his  look  of  radiant 
satisfaction  that  he  had  got  his  own  way.  They 
each  took  a  stirrup  leather  and  ran  back  beside  hini. 

'  Gentlemen,'  he  said  to  his  officers  when  he  dis- 
mounted, '  the  assault  is  decided.  Others  are  to  go 
before  us,  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  we  shall  be  in  at 
the  death.' 

The  regiment  was  then  drawn  out  and  arrayed  for 
the  attack  ;  and  the  boys  went  out  in  front  with  Sir 
Bevil  to  watch  Sir  Nicholas  taking  his  men  down  into 
the  valley  before  them.  They  could  soon  see  the 
Cornish  musketeers  working  their  way  upwards  on 
both  flanks  into  the  woods  on  the  opposite  slope. 
Presently  they  disappeared  entirely,  and  as  the 
firing  continued  it  seemed  evident  that  they  had 
effected  a  lodgment. 

The  attack  in  the  centre  was  to  be  made  by  cavalry 
alone  riding  as  rapidly  as  possible  up  the  road  which 
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entered  the  enemy's  position  in  front.  But  at  the 
moment  when  they  reached  the  steepest  part  they 
were  charged  by  the  enemy's  horse  and  driven  down 
again.  They  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  retrieve 
their  position,  but  were  charged  a  second  time  and 
dispersed  into  the  valley.  There  was  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost,  and  the  order  came  instantly  to  Sir  Bevil 
to  charge  with  his  whole  regiment.  He  had  already 
made  his  plan,  and  placed  his  men  accordingly,  his 
musketeers  on  the  left  to  reinforce  those  already  in 
the  woods,  his  cavalry  on  the  more  open  ground  to 
the  right  to  cut  in  whenever  possible  under  the  slope 
of  Hanging  Hill.  For  the  direct  attack  in  the  centre 
he  proposed  to  take  his  pikemen  up  the  road  where 
the  cavalry  had  already  failed.  There  was  a  wall 
along  part  of  it  where  it  bent  at  right  angles  to  the 
enemy,  and  this  would  give  more  shelter  to  infantry 
than  it  had  given  to  the  men  on  horseback  while 
passing  the  front  of  the  position  ;  then  came  a  bend, 
and  the  last  rush  would  be  a  straight  one,  but  by 
that  time  they  would  be  in  dead  ground  where  the 
guns  could  not  reach  them.  The  orders  were  given 
with  great  care  and  coolness,  but  when  Sir  Bevil 
mounted  his  horse  and  called  for  Anthony  his  whole 
manner  was  full  of  exultation. 

'  This  is  one  of  my  father's  warlike  days,'  said 
John.  '  I  know  we  shall  win' ;  and  Dick  thought  so 
too.  And  whether  they  won  or  not  Sir  Bevil's  look 
gave  him  the  feeling  that  nothing  in  the  world 
mattered  if  only  you  could  get  a  fight. 

The  boys  were  not  so  pleased  to  find,  when  they 
reached  the  bottom  and  began  the  ascent,  that  they 
were  no  longer  to  be  allowed  so  close  behind  their 
commander.     Anthony   enclosed   them   carefully   in 
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the  centre  of  the  column  and  appointed  two  pikemen 
from  Stowe  to  look  after  them.  Their  only  satisfac- 
tion was  that  they  could  catch  sight  from  time  to  time 
of  Sir  Bevil,  who  had  retained  his  horse  and  was 
riding  up  on  the  right  front  to  keep  an  eye  upon  his 
cavalry. 

So  far  as  Dick  could  see,  not  a  man  fell  before 
the  bend  of  the  road  was  reached.  Then  came  the 
expected  charge  of  the  enemy's  horse.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  slope  had  enabled  them  to  drive  down 
their  mounted  opponents,  but  against  infantry  they 
failed  completely.  Five  times  they  came  down,  and 
five  times  the  horses  refused  to  face  the  pikes  and 
scattered  along  the  hillside,  where  they  caused  some 
confusion  among  Sir  Bevil's  cavalry  ;  but  each  time 
the  attack  recovered  from  the  shock  and  made  some 
ground,  till  at  last  the  pikemen  reached  the  breast- 
works and  went  over  them  like  a  wave.  The  boys 
scrambled  up  on  the  right,  climbed  the  bank,  and 
found  themselves  on  an  open  space,  pitted  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  by  ancient  earthworks.  On  the 
level  ground  to  the  left  the  enemy  were  desperately 
holding  the  road  with  horse  and  foot  intermingled. 
Dick  saw  Sir  Bevil  gather  a  dozen  or  two  of  his  own 
cavalry  about  him  and  plunge  into  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  where  he  disappeared  headlong.  He  turned 
to  look  for  John,  but  saw  instead  a  rush  of  musketeers 
breaking  suddenly  from  the  wood  behind  him  and 
kneeling  to  fire  from  the  high  mounds  among  which 
he  stood.  They  had  the  enemy's  horsemen  at  point- 
blank  range  and  began  to  drop  them  quickly  from 
their  saddles.  Beyond  the  road,  too,  there  was 
heavy  firing,  and  presently  a  rout  of  infantry  flying 
back  towards  Bath.     Then  a  fresh  column  of  horse. 
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foot,  and  artillery  came  tearing  through  the  gap  into 
the  position,  and  such  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  as 
could  disentangle  themselves  turned  and  galloped 
away.  Dick  ran  to  what  had  been  the  centre  of  the 
fight.  The  crowd  opened,  and  Anthony  came  out 
carrying  Sir  Bevil  in  his  arms.  All  about  him  his 
Cornishmen  were  furiously  shouting  for  revenge, 
and  there  was  John,  riding  his  father's  horse  and 
loudly  and  angrily  rebuking  them. 

'  Sir  Bevil  is  wounded,'  he  said,  '  but  you  are  not. 
You  shout,  but  you  leave  the  fight.  The  enemy  are 
still  there  behind  you.' 

'  If  your  honour  will  lead  us,'  shouted  one  of  them, 
'  we'll  have  a  rebel's  head  for  every  hair  of  Grenville's 
beard.' 

John  turned  the  horse  round,  but  Anthony,  who 
had  handed  Sir  Bevil  over  to  the  surgeon,  came 
striding  back  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  bridle. 

'  You  have  the  hearts  of  heathen,'  he  said  to  the 
Cornishmen,  '  as  you  had  at  Stratton.  Remember 
Sir  Bevil's  word  to  you,  that  God  will  avenge.  And 
as  for  you.  Master  John,  your  father  needs  you  to 
take  him  to  his  quarters.  We  must  march  again 
to-morrow.' 

In  truth,  all  pursuit  was  now  impossible.  A  few 
scattered  Roundheads  were  dotted  about  the  vast 
level  plain,  and  in  the  distance  a  mass  of  them  were 
making  a  fresh  position  behind  the  stone  walls  of  a 
farm.  On  the  level  turf  to  the  left  the  King's  horse 
were  gathering,  a  mere  remnant  and  battered  to  a 
standstill.  The  battle  was  over,  and  both  sides 
were  content  to  have  no  more  of  it. 

That  night  was  not  a  cheerful  one.  Sir  Bevil  was 
carried  slowly  to  Cold  Ashton,  and  there  the  boys 
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waited  on  him  in  turns  all  through  the  night.  At 
first  they  were  not  unhopeful,  for  he  spoke  to  them 
clearly  and  with  perfect  composure.  But  soon  after 
dawn  he  said  farewell  to  both  of  them,  and  gave  his 
last  commands  to  Anthony.  At  midday  John  sent 
a  message  to  the  Marquess  reporting  his  father's 
death,  and  was  summoned  an  hour  after  to  head- 
quarters. When  he  came  back  he  told  Dick  only 
that  the  army  would  march  for  Chippenham  next 
morning. 

But  Anthony  had  no  such  pride  to  cover  up  his 
grief.  He  sat  in  the  little  farmhouse  writing  to 
his  mistress,  with  the  tears  of  a  giant  rolling  down 
his  face.  Dick  sat  by  him  while  he  wrote,  and  ended 
by  crying  too.     This  is  the  letter  : 

'  Honoured  Madam, — 

'  111  news  flieth  apace.  The  heavy  tidings  no 
doubt  have  already  travelled  to  Stow  that  we  have 
lost  our  blessed  master  by  the  enemy's  advantage. 
You  must  not,  dear  Lady,  grieve  too  much  for  your 
noble  spouse.  You  know,  as  we  all  believe,  that  his 
soul  was  in  heaven  before  his  bones  were  cold.  He 
fell,  as  he  did  often  tell  us  he  wished  to  die,  in  the 
great  Stewart  cause,  for  his  country  and  his  King. 
He  delivered  to  me  his  last  commands  and  with  such 
tender  words  for  you  and  for  his  children,  as  are  not 
to  be  set  down  with  my  poor  pen,  but  must  come  to 
your  ears  upon  my  heart's  best  breath.  Master  John, 
when  I  mounted  him  upon  his  father's  horse,  rode 
him  into  the  war  like  a  young  prince  as  he  is  ;  and 
our  men  followed  him  with  their  swords  drawn  and 
with  tears  in  their  eyes.  They  did  say  they  would 
kill  a  rebel  for  every  hair  of  Sir  Bevil's  beard.     But 
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I  bade  them  remember  their  good  master's  word 
when  he  wiped  his  sword  after  Stamford's  fight  :  how 
he  said,  when  their  cry  was  "  Stab  and  slay,"  "  Halt, 
men,  God  will  avenge."  I  am  coming  down  with  the 
mournfullest  load  that  ever  a  poor  servant  did  bear, 
to  bring  the  great  heart  that  is  cold  to  Kilkhampton 
vault.  Oh,  my  lady,  how  shall  I  ever  brook  your 
weeping  face  ?  But  I  will  be  trothful  to  the  living 
and  to  the  dead. 

*  These,  honoured  Madam, 

from  thy  saddest,  truest  servant, 

'  Anthony  Payne.' 


XXII 

The  march  began  again  next  day.  John  had  said 
that  it  would  be  such  a  march  as  never  was,  and 
whenever  Dick  remembered  his  words  he  wished  they 
had  not  been  spoken.  Waller  had  been  beaten,  but  he 
had  got  fresh  troops  and  his  cavalry  harassed  Carnar- 
von's broken  rearguard  with  superior  numbers.  Sir 
Bevil's  loss  could  not  be  forgotten  for  a  moment,  and 
the  boys,  besides  their  grief,  carried  the  burden  of  a 
continual  anxiety.  Anthony  had  refused  to  bury 
his  master's  body  among  strangers.  Hinton,  the 
surgeon,  at  his  urgent  entreaty,  had  embalmed  it 
as  best  he  could,  and  Anthony  marched  with  John 
and  Dick  all  day  long  in  what  was  for  them  an  endless 
funeral  procession. 

On  the  8th  the  army  succeeded  in  reaching 
Devizes  without  another  battle.  The  town  was 
defensible,  but  they  were  in  great  danger,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  10th  a  spy  brought  in  news  that 
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William  the  Conqueror  had  written  to  the  Parliament 
promising  to  send  by  the  next  post  the  number  and 
quality  of  his  prisoners.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th 
Dick  was  told  by  Anthony  that  during  the  night  the 
Marquess  and  Prince  Maurice  had  gone  to  Oxford. 
They  had  started  at  dark  and  broken  through 
Waller's  pickets,  passing  right  below  Roundway 
Down,  where  he  was  encamped.  John,  when  he 
heard  it,  was  scornful  and  indignant.  Dick  argued 
that  as  there  was  no  talk  of  surrendering  the  town, 
the  leaders  must  have  gone  for  reinforcements  and 
would  be  back  again  before  long.  Anthony,  as  loyal 
and  good-natured  as  usual,  approved  of  this  opinion, 
but  Dick  only  half -believed  what  he  had  said  himself. 
He  could  not  find  the  answer  to  the  question  he  heard 
asked  on  all  sides  :  why  had  the  Marquess,  the 
general-in-chief,  ridden  away,  as  Well  as  his  cavalry 
commander  ? 

For  twenty-four  hours  there  was  great  anxiety  and 
excitement  in  Devizes,  but  by  midday  on  the  12th  it 
was  known  that  the  Prince,  at  any  rate,  was  return- 
ing with  Carnarvon's  horse,  and  at  dawn  next  morning 
came  the  still  more  exciting  news  that  liOrd  Wilmot 
was  following  with  a  fresh  contingent  of  cavalry  from 
Oxford.  The  Cornishmen  were  to  march  from  the 
town  and  join  in  the  coming  battle  ;  but  no  one  knew 
what  the  chances  were,  for  it  was  impossible  to  guess 
the  numbers  of  the  reinforcements,  or  of  Waller's 
army  on  the  down,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of 
consulting  as  to  tactics.  For  Dick  and  John  the 
suspense  was  the  more  unbearable  because  Anthony 
had  forbidden  them  to  march  with  the  regiment. 
But  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  himself  and  they  saw 
Slanning's  men  come  by  in  turn,  they  went  to  Colonel 
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Trevannion  and  John  begged  for  himself  and  Dick 
the  honour  of  fighting  with  his  regiment,  as  their 
own  had  ah*eady  left  the  town.  Trevannion  was  too 
young  a  man  and  too  good  a  fighter  not  to  sympathise 
with  boys  who  wished  to  see  a  battle.  John,  after 
all,  was  a  Grenville,  and  had  a  right  to  be  there,  and 
Dick  he  recognised  as  the  messenger  who  had  brought 
him  the  order  to  advance  at  Stratton.  He  guessed 
they  had  been  forbidden,  but  he  did  not  care  to 
inquire  by  whose  orders. 

The  Cornishmen  were  not  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  town,  and  were  in  the  act  of  drawing  out  to  the 
west,  between  Roundway  Park  and  the  down,  when 
guns  were  heard  beyond  the  hill,  and  then  the  battle 
broke  upon  them  with  astounding  suddenness.  They 
saw  indeed  no  battle  at  all,  but  a  rush  of  men  and 
horses  already  beaten,  coming  towards  them  in  every 
direction  from  the  down,  the  men  flying  for  cover 
into  the  plantations,  and  the  horsemen,  amongst 
whom  were  numbers  of  brilliant  '  Lobsters,'  forcing 
each  other  forward  down  the  steep  slopes  or  falling 
with  a  crash  over  the  grassy  precipices.  Then  before 
they  had  ceased  wondering  at  this  incredible  sight 
the  sound  of  guns  was  heard  again,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  William  the  Conqueror's  infantry,  flying 
before  their  own  guns  which  Wilmot's  men  had  turned 
upon  them,  came  running  in  a  mob  down  towards 
the  Cornishmen.  What  followed  was  almost  a 
victory  of  extermination.  For  these  breathless  and 
terrified  men  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape. 
They  were  caught  between  the  steep  down  and  the 
long  line  of  their  enemies.  Those  who  still  kept  their 
arms  were  killed  ;  those  who  threw  them  away 
were  captured.     Among  the  prisoners  was  Haslcrigg 
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himself,  his  honour  only  saved  by  the  number  of  his 
wounds.  William  the  Conqueror  with  his  staff  had 
left  for  Bristol  by  the  Chippenham  road. 

Dick  had  done  no  slaughtering,  but  he  had  a 
prisoner  of  his  own,  an  officer  with  a  sprained  ankle. 
John  had  left  him  and  gone  off  to  find  Anthony,  and 
he  was  wondering  what  to  do  when  Colonel  Trevannion 
happened  to  come  by. 

'  I  am  glad  you  are  not  hurt,'  he  said.  '  Send 
in  your  prisoner,  and  come  back  with  me.' 

Dick  walked  back  by  his  stirrup  till  they  came  to 
the  prisoners'  pound,  where  in  a  corner  of  the  field 
the  captured  horses  were  being  collected.  The 
Colonel  sent  for  one  of  his  own  servants  and  turned 
again  to  Dick. 

'  You  are  my  officer  now,'  he  said,  'and  it  is  well 
enough.  There  is  nothing  more  for  you  to  do  here, 
and  I  know  that  you  can  take  a  message.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Dick,  '  if  John  Grenville  may  go  with 
me.' 

'  He  cannot  do  that,'  said  Trevannion.  '  He  is 
for  the  west  on  the  business  that  you  know  of,  and 
my  message  is  to  the  King ;  but  I  would  not  press 
you,'  he  said  kindly.     '  You  shall  take  your  choice.' 

'  May  I  come  back  ?  '  asked  Dick  ;  '  and  how  shall 
I  know  ray  way  ?  * 

'  I  shall  send  my  servant  with  you,'  said  the 
Colonel,  '  and  if  His  Majesty  has  no  commands  for 
you,  you  will  return.     Now  let  us  pick  your  horses.' 

There  was  not  much  difficulty  in  doing  this.  The 
enemy's  cavalry  had  not,  like  the  Prince's,  been  riding 
hard  for  two  days,  and  they  had  had  but  a  short 
gallop  in  the  half-hour's  battle.  Trevannion  was 
acting  boldly  in  sending  a  messenger  of  his  own,  but 
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he  had  not  yet  joined  forces  with  the  cavalry  or 
come  again  under  the  command  of  their  leaders.  He 
was  a  Cornishman  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  force, 
and  he  knew  that  his  light-weight  messengers  on  fresh 
horses  would  be  many  hours  ahead  of  the  tired  troopers 
of  Prince  Maurice  or  Lord  Wilmot.  In  ten  minutes 
Dick  and  the  servant  were  away  on  the  north  road 
with  money,  pistols,  and  a  short  dispatch  in  duplicate. 

They  had  no  adventures  on  the  road.  They  were 
on  the  royal  line  of  communication,  and  Essex  with 
the  nearest  enemy  force  was  lying  inactive  at 
Aylesbury.  They  came  late  that  night  to  Faringdon, 
and  supped  and  slept.  Next  morning  they  were  to 
start  again  at  daybreak ;  but  Dick,  by  good  fortune, 
overslept,  and  when  he  came  hurriedly  down  he  ran 
into  an  express  from  Oxford.  He  told  the  man  his 
news,  and  heard  in  return  that  the  King  had  gone  the 
day  before  to  Kineton  to  meet  the  Queen  and  her 
Warwickshire  reinforcements.  His  Majesty  was  to 
sleep  at  Edgehill  and  return  this  very  day  by  Ban- 
bury.    Dick  asked  the  distance  beyond  Oxford. 

'  No  need,  sir,'  replied  the  man.  '  Your  way  is 
not  by  Oxford.  Turn  up  through  Bampton  and 
Witney,  and  a  thirty  mile  or  so  will  bring  you  straight 
to  Banbury  without  touching  Oxford.' 

Dick  thought  of  the  thirty  miles  he  had  already 
done  and  his  resolution  wavered.  Then  he  remem- 
bered that  Oxford,  though  only  half  the  distance, 
was  no  longer  a  point  of  any  importance.  If  the  King 
was  to  hear  the  good  news  from  him,  he  must  be  met 
far  beyond  the  city  and  as  soon  as  possible.  Another 
idea  occurred  to  him. 

'  What  shall  I  give  you,'  he  said,  '  to  take  your 
horse  and  leave  you  mine.     My  dispatch  is  urgent.' 
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With  the  Colonel's  money  the  bargain  was  soon 
made,  and  Dick  once  more  upon  the  road.  Tre- 
vannion's  servant  was  a  better  rider  on  a  bigger 
horse,  but  even  if  his  mount  tired  and  gave  out  Dick 
felt  certain  now  that  he  himself  at  least  would  be  in 
time.  The  early  morning  air  was  cool,  the  riders 
carried  their  dinner  in  their  saddle-bags,  and  rode 
steadily  with  only  four  halts  on  the  way.  They 
were  in  Banbury  before  midday,  and  knew  that  they 
had  won  their  race.  Here  Dick  parted  with  his 
servant,  who  was  glad  enough  to  stay  behind  while 
he  himself  started  almost  at  once  for  Edgehill  by 
the  road  through  Wroxton.  The  King  was  sleeping, 
they  told  him,  at  Radway  under  Edgehill,  where  he 
had  lain  a  year  ago,  the  night  before  the  battle.  It 
was  but  four  or  five  miles  from  Wroxton,  but  just 
beyond  that  point  Dick's  horse  stumbled  and  fell. 
There  was  not  a  house  in  sight,  and  no  resource  but 
to  go  forward  on  foot.  He  gave  the  horse  in  charge 
to  a  man  working  in  the  fields,  and  was  told  that  his 
shortest  path  was  not  by  the  high  road  but  through 
the  village  of  Hornton.  His  legs  were  desperately 
stiff  and  the  way  seemed  endless,  but  at  last  he  found 
himself  climbing  the  ridge  and  looking  down  the  steep 
dip  to  the  plain  and  the  Kineton  road.  By  that  way, 
undoubtedly,  the  King  and  Queen  must  come,  and 
he  sat  down  to  rest  and  wait.  Far  along  the  road  in 
the  bottom  he  could  see  a  regiment  halted.  He 
watched  them  till  his  eyes  closed.  Then  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet  came  suddenly  to  his  ears,  and  he 
started  up  to  see  Mr.  Diarmid  looking  at  him  with 
an  inquiring  smile. 
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XXIII 

'  Well,'  said  Mrs.  Diarmid  when  her  husband 
stopped  reading,  '  that  is  a  sad  story,  but  a  delightful 
one — a  real  romance.     I  congratulate  you,  Dick.' 

'  So  do  I,  Dick,'  said  Tom  sarcastically.  '  Your 
sense  of  style  is  wonderful.  I  had  no  idea  you  could 
have  come  on  so  in  a  month.' 

'  You  are  pulling  the  wrong  leg,  I  expect,'  said 
Harry.  '  One  of  those  you'd  rather  have  left  unsaid, 
isn't  it  ?  ' 

Mr.  Diarmid  laughed  and  interposed. 

'  It's  not  always  easy,'  he  said,  '  for  those  who 
don't  know  the  language  to  understand  exactly 
what's  going  on,  but  I  gather  dimly  that  Tom  thinks 
the  narrative  a  little  beyond  belief  in  some  way  and 
that  Harry  puts  it  down  to  me.  Could  you  lay  your 
finger  on  any  particular  passage,  Tom  ?  ' 

'  That  letter,'  replied  Tom,  '  Anthony's  letter.  It 
is  a  masterpiece  ;   but  who  wrote  it  ?  ' 

'  Not  me,'  said  Dick. 

'  Nor  I,'  added  Mr.  Diarmid.  '  We  couldn't  do 
it,  either  of  us,  as  I  think  you  have  already  pointed 
out,  Tom,  and  if  we  could  it  would  be  worthless. 
Its  value  lies  in  its  being  Anthony's.' 

Tom  hesitated  in  genuine  astonishment. 

'  Do  you  mean  that  Dick  really  saw  that  and 
remembered  it  after  one  reading  ?  ' 

'  That  surprises  you,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid, '  but  there  is 
nothing  very  unusual  about  it.  When  we  forget  things 
they  are  not  lost  in  reality,  but  only  mislaid,  out  of 
reach  as  it  were  for  the  moment.     The  subconscious 
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self,  as  they  call  it,  never  mislays  anything  and 
never  needs  to  see  it  twice  in  order  to  remember 
it.  It's  like  a  photograph — once  the  thing  is  taken 
it  is  on  the  plate  for  good  and  only  needs  developing.' 

'  I  could  easily  believe  that,'  said  Harry.  '  I 
always  read  my  repetition  through  once  before  I  go 
to  bed  and  I  generally  know  it  all  right  in  the  morning. 
I  suppose  that's  the  subconscious  self  developing  its 
photograph.' 

'  Certainly,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  and  this  case  of 
Dick's  is  a  specially  interesting  one.  It  so  happens 
that  I  knew  where  to  find  a  copy  of  this  letter  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  when  I  compared  Dick's  version 
with  it  I  found  it  exact.' 

'  Well,'  said  Tom,  '  that  certainly  is  one  up  for 
Dick  ;  but  after  all,'  he  went  on,  '  it's  less  surprising 
than  if  he  had  written  it  himself,  by  a  long  way.' 

'  It  doesn't  surprise  me  at  all,'  said  Harry.  '  I 
only  wonder  there  isn't  more  of  Dick's  story  up  to 
the  same  mark.' 

'  Oh,  don't  mind  me,'  said  Dick  wearily. 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Harry  ?  '  asked  Mr. 
Diarmid. 

'  I  mean  that  if  Dick  has  got  such  a  good  photo- 
grapher inside  him  he  must  be  able  to  recollect  a 
great  many  more  things  than  he  has  told  us.  That 
story  has  only  taken  you  about  an  hour  to  read,  but 
it  begins  in  May  and  doesn't  end  till  July.  There 
must  have  been  a  lot  more  to  say  about  all  that 
marching  and  fighting — details,  I  mean.' 

'  What  about  your  own  story  ?  '   asked  Dick. 

'  You  haven't  heard  it  yet,'  said  Harry, 

'  I  mean  the  first  one — Sir  Theobald.  That  was 
twice  as  long.' 
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'  Well,'  said  Harry  combatively,  '  and  I  told  you 
what  I  saw.  Do  you  suppose  if  I  had  seen  Sir  Theo- 
bald killed,  and  all  those  men  in  the  Revenge,  that  I 
shouldn't  have  remembered  to  say  what  they  looked 
like  ?  ' 

'  I  daresay,'  retorted  Dick.  '  Terrible  casualties — 
ghastly  details.' 

'  My  fault,  Harry,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  if  it  is 
anybody's  fault.  I  can  assure  you  that  when  I  got 
Dick's  notes  down  on  paper  they  were  realistic  enough 
for  anybody.  He  says  Anthony  was  seven  foot  two 
high  I  But  I'll  give  you  a  better  example  to  show 
the  kind  of  thing  I  suppressed.  Sir  Bevil  was  cut 
over  the  head  with  a  halbert  as  well  as  being  wounded 
in  several  other  places ;  but  when  a  great  man  is 
killed  in  battle  it  is  not  the  physical  facts  that  we 
want  to  have  described  as  a  rule.  We  don't  go  back 
to  the  past  for  that.' 

'  No  indeed,'  said  Mrs.  Diarmid,  '  and  I  think  you 
were  quite  right  to  leave  them  out,  though  of  course 
Dick  was  quite  right  to  tell  you  everything.  But 
what  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  is  that  he  admired 
Sir  Bevil  so  much  and  never  put  his  feeling  directly 
into  words.' 

'  Not  me,'  said  Dick  cheerfully.  Mr.  Diarmid 
laughed. 

'  From  Dick's  favourite  expression,'  he  said,  '  you 
would  think  that  he  was  a  one-volume  edition  of  all 
the  negative  virtues.' 

'  Not  me,'  repeated  Dick  in  exactly  the  same  tone 
as  before,  and  this  time  everyone  laughed. 

'  I  must  tell  you,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid  presently, '  that 
Dick  did  make  one  remark  upon  Sir  Bevil  which  I 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  bring  in  at  this  stage. 
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He  didn't  use  epithets  :  he  only  said  that  Sir  Bevil 
was  worth  two  of  Sir  Richard.' 

'  I  don't  see  how  he  could  be  so  cocksure,'  objected 
Harry.  '  He  only  saw  Sir  Richard  once,  and  he  was 
two  months  with  Sir  Bevil.' 

'  I'm  not  sure  that  you  have  any  right  to  say 
that,  Harry,'  replied  Mr.  Diarmid.  '  You  must 
remember  that  if  we  once  get  outside  Time,  time  can 
make  no  difference  to  our  knowledge.  In  this  world 
we  take  time  to  get  to  know  people  because  that  is 
the  only  way  possible  for  us,  and  we  don't  at  once 
succeed  even  then — even  in  a  lifetime.  But  if  you 
once  get  into  the  Universal  Mind  you  know  the  whole 
man  at  once,  in  an  instant,  from  beginning  to  end  of 
him,  so  far  as  you  are  capable  of  using  the  contents 
of  the  storehouse.  Or  perhaps  I  should  not  say  that  : 
you  may  see  everything  and  yet  not  be  able  to  bring 
it  all  back  here  with  you.  I  agree  with  my  wife 
that  Dick  has  brought  back  a  very  distinct  impression 
of  Sir  Bevil  as  a  higher  type  of  Grenville — just  as 
good  a  fighter  but  with  a  better  kind  of  pride  and 
much  more  .  .  .' 

'  More  decent  manners,'  said  Dick — '  very  decent.' 

'  Dick  has  all  the  luck,'  said  Harry.  '  I  only  hope, 
Mr.  Diarmid,  that  you'll  make  out  as  good  a  case 
for  me.' 

'  That  must  be  to-morrow  night,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid, 
looking  at  his  watch.  '  But  I  don't  know,  Harry, 
why  you  should  want  a  case  made  out  for  you.' 

'  Oh,  well,  of  course  you  must  know  all  about  it. 
But  I  was  telling  Tom  how  Dick  and  I  both  went  to 
sleep  and  woke  up  again,  and  he  was  good  enough 
to  remark,  being  a  literary  man,  that  a  dream,  or 
what  he  calls  a  "  sweven,"  is  the  commonest  form 
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used  by  the  old  poets  for  spinning  a  yarn,  especially 
when  it's  an  allegory,  or  something  unbelievable  of 
that  kind.' 

Tom  interrupted.  '  What  I  really  said  was  that 
there  was  nothing  to  show  that  Dick  and  Harry 
really  got  outside  Time  when  they  were  dozing  at 
Edgehill.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  isn't  it,  that  people 
do  see  queer  things  when  they're  half  asleep  in  day- 
light— a  day-dream  isn't  at  all  the  same  thing  as  a 
dream  by  night.' 

'  I  agree,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  that  is,  I  agree 
about  the  facts,  but  I  read  them  differently.  There 
is  something  odd  about  a  day-dream,  very  often,  and 
I  should  suspect  that  the  poets,  without  knowing 
anything  about  it  scientifically,  have  really  found 
themselves  passing  out  of  Time,  and  getting  at  some- 
thing significant  in  that  way.' 

'  They  don't  do  it  nowadays,  do  they  ?  '  said  Tom. 

'  Coleridge  did  when  he  wrote  '  Kubla  Khan,'  and 
Tennyson  at  any  rate  knew  how.  Perhaps  the  poets 
you  read  nowadays  are  more  taken  up  with  what  we 
do  and  feel  in  everyday  life.  Your  generation  does 
not  like  dreams,  or  allegories,  I  know.' 

'  I  don't,'  replied  Tom,  '  I  confess,  or  anything 
like  them  ;  and  this  time  I  seemed  to  gather  from  what 
Harry  told  me  that  Dick's  story  and  his  were  rather 
a  pair  of  examples  of  character — the  good  Grenville 
and  the  bad  Grenville  contrasted.  It  looked  rather 
like  a  put-up  thing  between  them.' 

Mr.  Diarmid  smiled. 

'  Can  two  people  dream  by  agreement  ?  '  he 
asked,  '  one  black  and  one  white  as  it  were  ?  ' 

'  No,'  replied  Tom  ;  '  but  mightn't  it  be  possible 
for  someone  to  make  them  ?  ' 
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'  That  is  a  very  interesting  question,'  replied  Mr. 
Diarmid  ;  '  but  we  can  discuss  it  better  to-morrow 
when  we  have  all  heard  what  Harry  has  to  tell  us.' 


XXIV 

The  next  story,  however,  was  not  ready  for  some 
days.     When  it  came  it  read  as  follows  : — 

Harry  knew  that  he  was  turning  over  uneasily  in 
his  sleep,  but  he  did  not  know  why  until  he  remem- 
bered that  he  was  to  leave  Stowe  at  cockcrow  that 
morning.  He  turned  over  once  more,  and  there  stood 
John  beside  his  bed,  with  the  early  sunlight  behind 
him. 

'  I  am  sorry,'  said  John,  '  to  speed  you  so  oflS- 
ciously  ;  it  is  not  the  Grenville  custom.  But  you 
know  my  uncle  Richard  :  he  wouldn't  wait  for  the 
King  himself.' 

Harry  rubbed  his  eyes  till  they  could  bear  the 
light,  but  he  did  not  get  up. 

'  Come,'  said  John,  with  a  touch  of  imperiousness 
in  his  voice.  '  The  men  are  here  and  I  have  ordered 
your  horse.  You  have  time  enough,  but  you  would 
do  better  to  be  beforehand.  You  must  remember 
you  are  going  in  my  place,  and  that  will  require 
some  explanation.' 

Harry  felt  a  little  out  of  humour  at  being  spoken 
to  in  this  fashion  by  a  boy  more  than  a  year  younger 
than  himself,  but  he  got  out  of  bed  and  began 
to  dress.  After  all,  since  Sir  Bevil  was  dead  John 
was  lord  and  master  of  everything — except  his 
mother. 

'  Look  here,  John,'  he  said  presently.     '  I  am  very 
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glad  to  be  going,  but  this  is  a  sudden  affair  and  you 
haven't  told  me  much  about  Sir  Richard.' 

'  I've  seen  very  little  of  him  myself,'  said  John — 
'  he  has  been  in  the  wars  abroad  ;  but  he's  a  great 
soldier,  as  he  should  be,  and  the  King  knighted  him 
when  he  went  to  France  with  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, though  he  was  only  a  major  then  and  a  very 
young  man.  All  I  know  after  that  is  that  his  wife 
has  quarrelled  and  left  him  ;  she  had  a  good  house 
near  Tavistock,  and  of  course  it  ought  to  be  his  now, 
but  her  family  made  trouble  about  it  before  the  war 
began.  I  hear  the  horses,'  he  added,  striding  out 
of  the  room.     '  I'll  get  the  letter  for  my  uncle.' 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  Harry  was  eating  bacon 
and  potatoes  in  the  hall,  while  John  stood  looking 
rather  gloomily  at  him  with  the  letter  in  his  hand. 

'  It  is  a  cursed  business  that  I  cannot  go  myself,' 
he  said,  '  but  I  daresay  my  uncle  will  raise  the  regi- 
ment well  enough.  He  is  a  Grenville,  though  he  is 
only  a  younger  son.  Here's  the  letter,'  he  added, 
as  Harry  moved  towards  the  door,  '  and  my  mother's 
farewell  to  you.' 

They  went  out  into  the  August  sunshine,  already 
promising  a  hot  day. 

'  Good  luck,'  said  John,  still  rather  fierce  and 
gloomy.  '  Send  me  word  of  all  the  fighting  you  see. 
Commend  me  to  Anthony,'  he  shouted  as  Harry  rode 
off  with  his  recruits  behind  him. 

The  morning  was  a  long  and  hot  one.  It  was  a 
good  twenty  miles  to  Camelford,  where  Sir  Richard 
was  collecting  his  men,  and  the  road  lay  along  the 
top  of  the  parched  and  treeless  Cornish  ridges. 
Harry  was  glad  enough  when  he  found  himself  dis- 
mounting in  front  of  the  King's  Arms.     The  road 
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was  full  of  horses  and  dismounted  troopers,  but  Sir 
Richard  was  not  among  them.  He  had  just  gone  on 
towards  Bodmin  with  his  best  troop,  and  as  it  was 
not  yet  ten  o'clock,  the  hour  of  his  rendezvous,  he 
had  left  his  major  behind  to  bring  the  rest  of  the  men 
after  him.  The  major  was  ready  enough  to  take  over 
the  recruits  from  Stowe,  but  he  had  no  orders  for 
Harry,  who  was  a  volunteer  officer  not  yet  enrolled, 
and,  moreover,  carried  a  message  to  Sir  Richard. 
He  suggested  that  as  Sir  Richard  was  riding  straight 
for  Bodmin  and  was  only  a  mile  or  two  ahead  it 
might  be  better  for  Harry  to  try  and  overtake  him 
before  he  fell  in  with  the  rebels  he  was  probably 
looking  for.  Lord  Essex  with  the  Parliamentary 
Army  was  near  Lostwithiel,  with  the  King's  Army 
pressing  him  hard.  Sir  Richard  was  marching  to 
join  the  King,  but  by  a  route  of  his  own  and  with 
some  object  which  the  major  did  not  disclose,  if  he 
knew  it. 

Harry's  course  was  clear,  and  he  took  it  at  once. 
But  after  riding  for  an  hour  he  had  failed  to  overtake 
Sir  Richard  ;  and  some  little  time  afterwards  he 
found  on  enquiry  that  he  had  gone  wrong  at  a  fork 
of  the  road  ;  at  least  he  was  no  longer  on  the  main 
road  to  Bodmin.  The  country  here  was  thickly 
wooded,  and  in  his  attempt  to  cut  across  he  believed 
himself  to  be  completely  lost.  Suddenly  he  came 
once  more  in  view  of  a  high  road,  and  saw,  some  three 
hundred  yards  ahead  of  him,  a  considerable  body  of 
cavalry  in  the  act  of  halting.  They  pointed  up  the 
road  which  he  was  himself  approaching,  and  at  first 
he  thought  that  they  pointed  at  him.  The  next 
moment  he  turned  his  head  and  saw  close  to  him, 
in  the  opposite  direction,  another  troop  approaching 
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from  the  north.  By  the  direction,  this  might  be 
Sir  Richard,  and  if  it  was  not  Harry  knew  that  on 
a  tired  pony  he  had  no  chance  of  escape.  He  turned 
into  the  road  and  drew  alongside  the  leader  as  he 
passed,  seeing  in  a  flash,  by  the  splendour  of  his 
dress  and  equipment,  that  he  must  be  at  any  rate 
a  cavalier. 

'  Sir  Richard,'  he  said,  '  they  are  lying  there 
beyond  the  bend  of  the  road,  two  hundred  of  them.' 

Sir  Richard  continued  to  trot  steadily  on.  '  And 
who  are  you  ?  '  he  said,  with  the  utmost  indifference. 

'  I  have  come  from  Stowe,'  said  Harry.  '  But  the 
enemy  are  there,  sir,  close  in  front  of  you.' 

'  Are  they  coming  this  way  ?  '   asked  Sir  Richard. 

'  No,  sir,  they  are  halted.'  And  at  this  moment 
as  they  rounded  the  curve  the  head  of  the  column 
became  visible  a  hundred  yards  away. 

'  Then  I  will  move  them,'  said  Sir  Richard  calmly. 
He  looked  round  over  his  shoulder.  '  Close  up,'  he 
called  back.  '  Draw  swords.'  He  looked  round  again 
to  see  that  the  order  was  repeated  and  obeyed,  then 
cast  a  smiling  glance  at  Harry,  who  was  stupefied 
with  the  suddenness  of  the  crisis. 

'  Draw  your  sword,  young  sir,'  he  said.  '  We  are 
going  to  fight.' 

He  seemed  radiant  at  the  prospect,  and  his  cool- 
ness was  astonishing,  for  the  enemy  was  now  a  bare 
fifty  yards  away.  Suddenly,  without  turning  again, 
he  shouted,  '  Gallop,'  and  struck  spurs  into  his  horse. 
His  captain  vainly  tried  to  keep  up  with  him,  and  the 
troopers  followed  so  hard  that  half  of  them  had 
jostled  past  Harry  before  the  shock  came.  In  a 
narrower  road  the  crash  might  have  ended  in  a  dead- 
lock, ])ut  here  there  was  room  for  the  enemy  to  give. 
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and  they  gave.  The  attack  went  through  them  like 
a  pole  through  an  old  blanket,  and  as  the  men  to 
the  rear  made  way  for  Sir  Richard  to  the  right  and 
left,  he  rode  along  their  line  without  attempting  to 
strike  except  in  self-defence,  but  looking  back  con- 
tinually to  see  that  he  was  being  followed  by  his 
men.  When  he  found  himself  clear  he  slackened  pace 
and  halted  fifty  yards  beyond,  reining  in  to  the  side 
of  the  road  till  his  whole  troop  had  gone  past  him. 
When  Harry  came  up  he  was  still  smiling. 

'  Bring  this  gentleman  a  better  horse,'  he  said  to 
a  trooper,  and  he  made  Harry  mount  the  best  of 
several  riderless  horses. 

'  Now,'  he  said  to  his  captain,  '  form  up  and  get 
your  breath.' 

The  enemy,  too,  were  forming  up  again,  and 
Harry  wondered  whether  they  would  charge  in  turn. 
Sir  Richard  took  the  middle  of  the  road. 

'  Come,  young  gentleman,'  he  said  to  Harry. 
'  This  time  you  will  ride  with  me.  We  have  them 
at  our  will.' 

The  next  moment  he  had  given  the  word  again 
and  they  were  off  once  more  at  full  gallop.  This 
time  the  enemy  made  even  less  resistance  than  before 
and  Sir  Richard  was  no  longer  smiling  when  he 
halted. 

'  Curse  these  Roundhead  rats  1  '  he  said.  '  They 
will  escape  us  now.  We  are  on  the  wrong  side  of 
them.  Give  the  word,'  he  said  to  his  captain,  '  to 
trot  this  time,  and  none  to  pass  on  till  he  has  killed 
his  man.' 

He  trotted  quietly  down  upon  the  first  man 
opposite  to  him,  and  after  a  single  pass  drove  his 
sword   into   his   throat.     The   rest   turned   instantly 
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and  fought  a  losing  fight,  as  the  Royalists  overtook 
them  one  by  one.  In  ten  minutes  Sir  Richard 
sounded  the  recall. 

'  I  love  a  fight,'  he  said  to  Harry,  '  but  fighting 
was  not  what  I  came  out  for  to-day.  Now  tell  me 
what  brings  you  here  from  Stowe.' 

Harry  presented  his  letter  and  explained  that  he 
had  come  in  place  of  John. 

'  No  doubt,  no  doubt,'  said  Sir  Richard.  '  John 
is  a  spirited  colt,  but  he  must  stay  by  the  grey  mare. 
But  you  may  be  useful  too.  What  is  your  age  ?  ' 
he  asked  suddenly. 

'  I  am  seventeen,'  replied  Harry. 

'  I  make  no  officers  of  seventeen,'  said  Sir  Richard. 
'  Can  you  write  a  letter  ?  ' 

'  I  would  rather  fight,'  said  Harry. 

Sir  Richard's  smile  came  back. 

•  It  is  but  nature,'  he  said,  '  and  if  you  write  my 
letters  you  shall  have  your  share  of  all  my  fighting, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  plunder  too.  We  are  going 
now  to  call  upon  Lord  Robarts.  He  serves  the 
Rump  Parliament,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  his 
house  and  lands  should  not  serve  the  King.  The 
more  money,  the  better  the  war.' 

They  slept  that  night  in  the  captured  house  at 
Lanhetherick  and  Sir  Richard  feasted  his  regiment 
like  a  prince. 


XXV 

For  the  next  few  weeks  Harry  was  more  than 
contented  with  his  fortune.  All  seemed  to  be  going 
well  for  the  Royal  cause,  and  for  himself  war  seemed 
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to  mean  riding  about  the  country  with  continual 
small  successes  under  a  most  courteous  and  brilliant 
commander.  In  September  the  Earl  of  Essex  surren- 
dered to  the  King  at  Lostwithiel  and  the  way  was 
clear  for  the  attack  on  Plymouth.  This  was  too 
strong  a  place  to  be  carried  by  assault,  and  the  King 
himself  could  not  delay  for  a  siege  of  uncertain 
duration.  He  therefore  on  his  departure  sent  for 
Sir  Richard  Grenville,  and  asked  him,  as  an  experi- 
enced soldier  bred  to  the  profession  and  trained 
abroad,  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  success.  Harry  was  delighted  that  his 
colonel  should  be  summoned  for  such  a  consultation, 
and  wondered  how  much  he  would  be  allowed  to 
hear  of  the  result.  He  was  astonished  when  Sir 
Richard,  on  returning  from  his  audience,  bade  him 
sit  down  to  a  table  at  once,  and  dictated  to  him  a 
memorandum  of  orders  for  the  blockade  of  Plymouth. 
The  King  had  not  yet  marched  away  and  Harry, 
when  he  had  finished  his  work,  ventured  to  ask  by 
whom  the  orders  were  to  be  signed  and  issued. 

'  By  Richard  Grenville,  general,'  was  the  reply, 
and  it  was  uttered  with  an  unaffected  pride  and 
exultation  very  sympathetic  to  Harry's  own  mood. 
His  good  luck  blazed  suddenly  before  his  eyes  ;  he 
had  fallen,  then,  almost  by  chance  into  the  service 
of  a  really  great  commander.  He  was  still  more 
impressed  when  he  heard  that  Sir  Richard  had  pledged 
his  word,  to  the  King's  great  content,  that  he  would 
take  the  town  before  Christmas  Day. 

He  soon  found,  however,  that  the  larger  part  of 
war  was  not  cavalry  charges  or,  indeed,  fighting  of 
any  kind.  The  blockade  was  a  contest  of  endurance  : 
at  least  Sir  Richard  treated  it  as  such.     He  made  no 
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attempt  to  draw  his  lines  closer  round  the  town,  but 
devoted  his  abounding  energy  to  the  question  of 
supply.  Harry's  work  became  every  day  more  dull 
and  more  exacting.  Before  long  it  consisted  mainly 
of  an  intricate  system  of  accounts.  Nothing  in  these 
was  of  the  least  interest  to  him,  though  he  could 
not  help  remarking  with  satisfaction  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  Sir  Richard  amassed  enormous 
sums  of  money.  Apparently  he  had  only  to  ask  and 
he  was  never  refused.  The  King's  Commissioners 
handed  over  to  him  more  than  £1100  a  week  from 
Devon  and  £700  from  Cornwall,  besides  thousands  of 
pounds  of  arrears  and  ammunition  money.  From 
time  to  time  they  demurred  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  also  to  supply  the  King's  Army  and  that  of  Lord 
Goring,  who  was  besieging  Taunton  ;  and  it  was  part 
of  Harry's  routine  duty  to  write  on  these  occasions  the 
most  peremptory  letters — letters  so  peremptory  that 
he  was  continually  surprised  at  their  instant  effect. 

The  other  great  source  of  income  was  the  revenue 
derived  from  captured  estates  of  rich  Parliamentarians. 
The  King,  it  appeared,  had  granted  Sir  Richard  for 
the  Royal  service  the  sequestration  of  all  the  property 
in  the  west  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
Lord  Robarts,  and  several  other  members  of  the 
opposition.  Sir  Richard  was  especially  diligent  in 
the  collection  of  these  rents,  but  the  estate  to  which 
he  paid  first  and  most  attention  was  that  of  his  own 
wife  near  Tavistock.  Harry,  supposing  not  unnatur- 
ally that  this  was  a  private  matter,  asked  whether 
he  should  keep  a  separate  account  for  it,  but  Sir 
Richard  bade  him  put  it  in  with  the  rest,  remarking 
genially,  '  His  Majesty  and  I  are  at  war,  and  in  war 
we  have  everything  in  common.' 

L 
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Certainly  both  in  the  magnificence  of  his  expendi- 
ture and  the  autocratic  method  of  his  government 
Sir  Richard  seemed  to  be  well  up  to  the  Stuart 
standard.  It  was  a  standard  that  the  Cavaliers 
thoroughly  believed  in,  and  Harry,  as  one  of  them, 
was  glad  to  note  the  visible  results.  The  siege  of  a 
great  and  important  town  was  being  conducted  by 
a  very  small  army  with  a  minimum  of  casualties 
and  an  insignificant  expenditure  of  ammunition.  Sir 
Richard  kept  great  state  in  his  quarters  at  Buckland 
Abbey  ;  his  officers  were  magnificently  horsed  and 
equipped,  and  the  discipline  throughout  the  army 
was  so  well  maintained  that  disorder  among  the  men 
in  camp  or  complaints  from  the  country  people 
around  were  practically  unheard  of.  In  Prince 
Maurice's  time  the  royal  troopers  had  been  looked 
upon  as  bandits  and  barbarians.  The  difference 
was  striking,  and  Sir  Richard's  fame  spread  in  a 
continually  wider  and  wider  circle. 

This  was  pleasing  to  Harry,  but  it  was  also  sur- 
prising, for  he  was  continually  seeing  another  side 
of  the  matter.  Sir  Richard  had  one  remedy  against 
all  who  opposed  his  will  or  refused  him  money  :  he 
committed  them  to  the  nearest  gaol.  The  constables 
whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  the  local  contributions 
were  soon  lying  in  prison  by  the  dozen  and  their 
distressed  wives  petitioning  every  day  for  their  release. 
These  matters  troubled  Harry,  but  not  Sir  Richard. 
His  energy  and  determination  were  unlimited,  his 
smiling  self-confidence  imperturbable.  But  here  again 
there  was  another  side  of  which  Harry  at  least  could 
not  be  ignorant.  The  Grenville  pride  was  seen  face 
to  face  through  a  veil  of  courtesy  and  real  geniality, 
but  to  a  troublesome  correspondent  of  whatever  rank 
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it  dictated  letters  incredibly  frank  and  overbearing. 
As  time  went  on,  Harry  became  less  startled  but 
more  puzzled.  He  felt  that  he  was  dealing  with  two 
Sir  Richards.  Both  were  autocrats  to  the  bone,  but 
one  had  all  the  attraction  that  a  cavalier  could  have, 
while  the  other  was  capable  of  writing  all  that  a 
gentleman  cannot  write. 

The  position  at  last  became  a  paradox.  No  man 
was  more  complained  against  than  Sir  Richard,  no 
man  was  more  popular  ;  none  ever  went  on  his  way 
with  such  serene  indifference.  One  day  in  October 
Harry  handed  to  him  an  anonymous  letter  bidding 
him  take  note  that  Brabant  was  about  to  fly  the 
country  in  disguise.  Sir  Richard  put  the  letter  in 
his  pocket  and  bade  his  secretary  trouble  no  more 
about  it ;  but  Harry's  curiosity  was  roused,  and 
meeting  Anthony  shortly  afterwards,  he  asked  him 
if  he  knew  the  name  Brabant. 

'  I  do,'  replied  Anthony,  '  and  I  wonder  you  do 
not,  after  being  six  weeks  with  Sir  Richard.  He 
was  his  lady  wife's  attorney  in  the  great  suit-at-law.' 

'  But  why  should  he  fear  Sir  Richard  ?  '  asked 
Harry,  '  and  why  should  Sir  Richard  hunt  him  now 
that  he  has  won  his  case  ?  ' 

'  I  will  tell  you,'  said  Anthony,  '  for  your  own 
safety.  But  I  lay  you  under  oath  to  say  no  more 
of  it  to  anyone.  Brabant  prepared  the  case  in  Chan- 
cery, and  Sir  Richard  lost  his  suit.  Thereupon  he 
wrote  his  mind  about  his  wife  and  her  brother  Lord 
Suffolk,  on  whom  she  had  settled  her  estate.  His 
letters  seem  to  have  a  sting  in  them — or  they  had 
before  you  took  to  writing  them — and  Sir  Richard 
was  fain  to  take  boat  to  France.  He  came  back  a 
bigger  man  and  got  his  way  in  the  Star  Chamber. 
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Now  he  has  the  estate,  and  like  enough  he  has  for- 
gotten all  about  Brabant.  You'll  be  wise  not  to 
remind  him.' 

'  Brabant  is  leaving  the  country,'  said  Harry. 

'  No  doubt  he  has  reasons,'  replied  Anthony. 
'  He  is  a  king's  man  himself,  I  do  believe,  but  his 
brother  was  a  rebel  right  enough.' 

Two  days  afterwards  an  officer  came  to  head- 
quarters and  reported  the  capture  of  the  man  Brabant 
in  accordance  with  Sir  Richard's  instructions. 

'  Good,'  said  Sir  Richard.  '  Bring  him  here  at 
once  '  ;  and  the  prisoner  was  brought  in  under  guard 
of  two  troopers.  He  stood  before  the  table  at  which 
the  general  and  his  secretary  were  sitting — a  small, 
dark,  clever-looking  man,  glancing  restlessly  about 
him  and  turning  a  black  Montero  cap  in  his  hands. 

'  Now,'  said  Sir  Richard  to  the  prisoner,  '  what 
have  you  to  say  for  yourself  ?  ' 

'  In  answer  to  what  charge,  my  lord  ?  '  asked 
Brabant  humbly. 

'  If  you  will  not  tell  your  story,'  said  Sir  Richard, 
'  I  will  tell  it  you  myself.  Your  conduct  was  sus- 
picious. I  sent  two  men  to  summon  you  before  me  : 
you  fled  in  disguise.' 

'  Not  in  disguise,  my  lord,'  said  Brabant. 

Sir  Richard  pointed  to  the  Montero.  '  How  long 
have  you  worn  that  headgear  ?  I  never  heard  that 
you  called  yourself  a  huntsman.' 

The  man  was  silent. 

'  I  took  you  for  a  rogue,'  continued  Sir  Richard, 
'  and  you  have  proved  me  right.  I  will  make  an  end 
of  your  roguery.  At  four  o'clock  you  will  be  hanged 
for  a  rebel  and  a  spy.' 

'  Not  without  trial,  my  lord  !  '  cried  the  unhappy 
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man,  falling  on  his  knees.  '  I  am  neither  rebel  nor 
spy.     I  have  always  served  the  King.' 

'  Then  your  service  ends  to-day,'  said  Sir  Richard, 
and  gave  the  order  to  the  guard. 

They  went  out,  and  Harry  was  dismissed  soon 
afterwards.  He  was  full  of  apprehension  at  what  he 
had  heard  and  seen.  Even  if  it  was  justice,  he  felt 
sure  it  was  not  law,  and  if  the  facts  were  known,  as 
they  probably  would  be,  they  could  not  fail  to  harm 
Sir  Richard's  reputation.  He  hastened  to  find 
Anthony  and  told  him  what  had  happened.  Anthony 
frowned. 

'  Ay,'  he  said,  '  he  will  be  piling  his  rick  too  high. 
It'll  topple  down  one  of  these  days.  The  Council 
should  hear  of  this.' 

'  But  I  can't  tell  them,'  said  Harry,  '  and  if  I 
could  there  is  no  time.' 

'  Go  you  back  to  Sir  Richard  and  stay  by  him,' 
said  Anthony.  '  I  will  find  a  man  to  speak  with 
him.' 

Harry  did  so,  but  the  time  went  by  and  to  his 
great  distress  nobody  came.  He  ventured  at  last  to 
beg  for  a  reprieve,  but  Sir  Richard  overruled  him 
with  so  perfect  a  manner  that  he  merely  felt  he  had 
made  a  fool  of  himself  and  was  being  very  kindly 
forgiven.  At  half-past  four,  when  it  was  too  late, 
an  officer  of  the  Council  came  to  Sir  Richard's 
quarters  and  asked  to  speak  with  him. 

'  You  will  pardon  me,  Sir  Richard,'  he  said  in  a 
grave  and  somewhat  nervous  tone,  '  but  I  have  just 
returned  to  camp  and  heard  a  report  so  strange  and 
incredible  that  I  think  you  should  hear  it  at  once.' 

'  Certainly,'  said  Sir  Richard  ;  '  a  report  of  what  ?  ' 

'  I  fmd,'   said  the  other,    '  that    a    man    of   this 
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country,  an  attorney  of  some  position,  has  been 
executed  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  the  report  is 
that  this  was  done  without  civil  trial  or  council  of 
war.' 

'  Ay,  yes,'  said  Sir  Richard,  courteous  and  un- 
concerned, '  that  would  be  Brabant.  He  was  hanged 
by  my  orders  as  a  traitor  against  the  King.  I 
might  have  hanged  his  brother  too,  but  I  allowed 
him  to  be  exchanged  some  time  ago.' 

The  officer  stared  at  the  general,  not  knowing 
what  to  say. 

'  Doii't  let  reports  of  this  kind  trouble  you,'  said 
Sir  Richard.  '  I  know  the  country  will  say  I  hanged 
him  for  revenge,  because  he  had  been  employed 
against  me  at  the  law ;  but  that,  I  need  not  assure 
you,'  he  said  seriously,  '  was  not  my  reason,  though 
I  do  not  say,'  he  concluded,  with  a  genial  smile 
stealing  over  his  face,  '  that  as  the  man  had  played 
the  knave  with  me  I  was  well  content  to  find  a  just 
occasion  to  punish  him.' 


XXVI 

Christmas  came  and  went,  but  Plymouth  was  not 
taken.  As  Sir  Richard  said,  winter  was  the  time 
for  a  blockade  to  take  effect,  and  the  time  for  sur- 
render would  naturally  come  in  the  spring.  There 
was  no  one  on  the  spot  to  remind  him  of  his  own 
promise,  and  the  King  did  not  do  so,  for  he  had  by 
this  time  handed  over  to  the  Prince  of  Wales — or 
rather  to  his  Council,  for  the  Prince  was  only  sixteen 
— the  whole  direction  of  the  campaign  in  the  west. 
Sir  Richard  therefore  continued  the  blockade  on  his 
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combined  system  of  splendour  and  economy.  The 
Prince  gave  no  sign  of  disapproval  or  impatience,  but 
in  March  he  sent  a  command  to  Sir  Richard  in  some- 
what positive  terms  to  advance  north  with  what  part 
of  his  force  could  be  spared  and  place  himself  under 
the  orders  of  Lord  Goring.  Sir  Richard,  when  Harry 
read  this  letter  to  him,  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
He  replied  in  equally  positive  terms  that  his  men 
would  not  stir  a  foot,  and  that  he  had  personally 
given  his  word  to  the  Commissioners  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall  that  he  would  not  in  any  circumstances 
advance  beyond  Taunton  till  Taunton  was  reduced. 
He  was  prepared,  if  he  was  not  disturbed,  speedily 
to  give  a  good  account  of  that  place. 

To  Taunton  he  went  accordingly,  and  brought  his 
forces  within  musket-shot  on  one  side  of  the  town. 
On  the  other  side  there  were  rebels  about  in  uncertain 
numbers  ;  they  were  reported  to  have  a  garrison  at 
Wellington  House,  some  five  miles  off.  Sir  Richard, 
with  his  usual  contempt  of  risks,  took  a  troop  of 
horse  and  went  in  person  to  reconnoitre.  The  house 
was  surrounded  by  trees,  and  could  not  be  well 
viewed  from  a  distance.  Sir  Richard  halted  his  men 
under  cover,  told  his  captain  and  secretary  to  follow 
him,  and  walked  his  horse  forward  to  the  edge  of  the 
open  ground.  Men  could  be  seen  at  the  windows, 
but  the  full  size  and  capacity  of  the  house  was  still 
uncertain,  and  he  proceeded  to  make  the  circuit  of 
it,  commenting  upon  every  detail  as  he  went.  His 
captain  had  at  once  pointed  out  the  danger  to  him, 
but  having  done  his  duty  he  could,  as  a  soldier,  say 
no  more.  His  warning,  however,  had  confirmed 
Harry's  own  alarm  and  he  ventured  to  remonstrate 
in  turn. 
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'  You  need  not  be  afraid,'  replied  Sir  Richard. 
'  No  one  will  shoot  at  you  while  they  have  me  to 
aim  at.' 

The  jest  M'as  so  kindly  made  that  it  restored 
Harry's  confidence.  The  danger  was  real,  however. 
The  three  riders  had  nearly  made  the  circuit  of  the 
house,  and  were  crossing  the  last  and  longest  space 
of  open  ground,  when  a  volley  of  several  shots  was 
fired  from  the  windows,  and  Sir  Richard's  horse 
started  violently  and  bounded  forward.  It  was  fortu- 
nate that  it  did  so,  for  by  the  time  it  reached  the  trees 
Sir  Richard  had  fallen  forward  and  was  evidently 
helpless.  The  captain  and  Harry  dismounted  in  time 
to  lift  him  from  the  saddle.  The  bullet  had  passed 
through  his  thigh  and  he  was  bleeding  fast.  For- 
tunately he  was  no  longer  within  sight  of  the  enemy, 
and  after  careful  bandaging  he  was  placed  upon  a  litter 
made  from  a  cottage  door  and  his  troop  set  out  with 
him  for  the  camp.  His  return  in  this  state  caused 
great  consternation,  for  the  surgeon  was  of  opinion 
that  the  wound  might  be  mortal  and  there  was  no 
one  of  rank  present  to  take  over  the  command. 
But  at  this  moment  word  was  brought  that  Sir  John 
Berkeley  had  just  marched  in  a  regiment  and  it  was 
suggested  to  Sir  Richard  that  he  should  call  his  own 
officers  and  command  them  to  go  on  cheerfully  with 
the  work  in  hand  under  the  orders  of  Sir  John. 
The  officers  were  sent  for  accordingly,  and  Sir  Richard 
received  them,  propped  up  in  the  litter  from  which  he 
had  not  yet  been  moved.  His  voice  was  low,  but 
still  forcible. 

'  What  I  have  to  say  to  you,'  he  said,  '  is  for  you 
only  and  for  no  one  else.  You  will  do  your  rightful 
service  to  the  King,   I  know  ;    but  for  the  present 
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you  have  drunk  the  good  wine  and  must  put  up 
with  that  which  is  worse.  Drink  no  faster  of  it 
than  you  need.  You  shall  have  the  best  again  within 
a  month.' 

The  officers  assured  him  that  they  understood  and 
would  obey  him  to  the  letter.  Their  fervour  moved 
Harry  to  wonder  if  he  himself  had  understood  what 
he  had  heard. 

After  this  there  was  a  month  of  troubles.  Sir 
Richard  did  not  die,  but  while  he  was  out  of  action 
the  complaints  against  him  were  redoubled.  The 
Commissioneis  this  time  ventured  out  into  the  open 
and  addressed  their  remonstrances  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  They  enumerated  the  vast  sums  of  money 
which  Sir  Richard  had  received,  upon  the  under- 
standing, they  said,  that  he  was  to  keep  twelve 
hundred  horse  and  six  thousand  foot  before  Ply- 
mouth. He  had  kept  only  one-third  of  the  number 
and  yet  he  had  appropriated  from  Devon  alone  more 
money  than  was  left  for  the  garrisons  of  Exeter, 
Dartmouth,  Barnstaple  and  Tiverton  with  all  their 
victuals,  arms  and  ammunition.  He  had  also  as- 
sumed command  over  all  other  governors  and  generals, 
including  Sir  John  Berkeley,  the  Colonel-General  of 
the  county.  They  therefore  besought  his  Highness 
to  decide  the  order  and  extent  of  the  different  com- 
mands and  to  forbid  Sir  Richard  to  take  an  unfair 
share  of  the  county  contributions. 

Every  word  of  this  was  justified,  but  the  Prince 
was  better  advised  than  to  say  so.  He  sent  two 
officers  to  hold  an  enquiry,  and  upon  their  return 
forwarded  to  Sir  Richard  a  note  of  the  complaints 
against  him.  But  it  was  accompanied  by  a  signal 
mark  of  favour.     Sir  Richard  received  the  title  and 
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commission  of  the  King's  Major-General  in  the  West 
of  England,  which  regularised  his  position  instead  of 
limiting  it,  and  Harry  felt  almost  with  astonishment 
that  his  latter  doubts  were  unworthy,  and  that  Sir 
Richard  was  indeed  the  one  man  with  a  genius  for 
command.  He  forgot  the  unsuccessful  siege  of 
Plymouth,  which  was  now  handed  over  to  the  con- 
duct  of  Sir  John  Berkeley,  and  he  did  not  know  that 
this  last  appointment  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
Sir  Richard  himself,  who  was  tired  of  spending  his 
time  over  so  obscure  and  spiritless  an  operation  as  a 
blockade. 


XXVII 

By  June  Sir  Richard  had  made  an  astonishing 
recovery  and  was  once  more  in  the  saddle.  He  began 
to  make  war  again  exactly  as  before,  that  is  with 
the  old  methods  and  on  the  old  scale,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  he  had  now  no  definite  campaign 
upon  which  to  spend  the  huge  sums  of  money  still 
coming  to  his  hands. 

The  Commissioners,  perceiving  this  weakness  in 
his  position,  laid  a  fresh  complaint  before  the  Prince. 
Sir  Richard  Grenville  was  still,  they  said,  taking  the 
whole  contribution  from  Devon  for  no  visible  purpose, 
while  in  Cornwall  he  had  committed  a  host  of  people, 
including  all  the  constables  of  the  east  side  of  the 
county,  to  Lydford  prison  in  Devonshire — not  for  any 
offence,  but  to  compel  them  to  ransom  themselves. 
The  Commissioners  had  felt  it  necessary  to  authorise 
the  county,  in  case  he  should  again  send  his  troops 
for  such  a  purpose,  to  rise  and  beat  them  out,  and 
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this,  they  said,  was  an  act  of  necessity  to  quiet  the 
people,  who  would  otherwise  have  risen  of  them- 
selves and  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  troopers  they 
could  find.  The  Prince  sent  a  copy  of  this  declara- 
tion to  Sir  Richard,  who  laughed  contentedly  and 
said  to  Harry  that  the  rascals  had  overshot  their 
mark.  He  went  cheerfully  off  to  see  the  Prince  at 
Barnstaple,  and  came  back  more  superb  than  ever, 
with  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  the  sole  command  of 
the  siege  of  Lyme,  and  an  order  for  fresh  troops  and 
additional  supplies  of  money. 

Harry  had  been  anxious,  and  was  almost  stunned 
by  this  success.  He  went  off  to  tell  the  news  to 
Anthony,  but  the  giant  looked  down  at  him  with  a 
half  humorous  melancholy. 

'  I  hope  this  may  be  an  end,'  he  said,  '  and  not 
a  beginning.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,'  replied  Harry, 
'  but  it  is  evident  that  he  can  scarcely  go  higher.' 

'  There's  some  would  top  the  hill,'  said  Anthony, 
'  and  there's  some  would  top  the  sun  and  moon.' 

'  What  sun  and  moon  ?  ' 

'  At  this  present,'  replied  the  giant,  '  the  sun  is 
setting  towards  Oxford  and  the  moon  is  rising  over 
Barnstaple.' 

'  You  are  talking  nonsense,'  said  HaiTy  im- 
patiently. 

'  I  am,'  said  Anthony,  '  I  am  ;  but  can  you  tell 
me  who  is  King  of  Cornwall  ?  ' 

'  Cornwall's  not  our  concern,'  retorted  Harry. 
'  We  rendezvous  at  Tiverton  and  march  to  Lyme.' 

There  he  was  right.  The  Prince  had  ordered 
troops  from  the  garrisons  of  Exeter,  Dartmouth  and 
Barnstaple,  with  a  contingent   borrowed   from  Lord 
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Goring's  force,  to  join  at  Tiverton,  and  Sir  Richard 
had  appointed  July  2  for  taking  over  the  conrimand 
there.  Unfortunately  by  some  misunderstanding  the 
troops  did  not  arrive.  Sir  Richard  openly  declared 
that  the  Prince's  Council  were  in  fault.  Harry  hoped 
that  a  night's  reflection  would  put  all  right,  but  Sir 
Richard  next  morning  was  in  his  lordliest  and  least 
restrained  mood.  He  ordered  Harry  to  return  his 
commission  of  field-marshal  to  the  Prince  without  a 
word  of  explanation,  and  in  a  letter  written  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  after  the  troops  had  come  in 
he  rated  them  as  if  they  had  been  menial  servants, 
complaining  of  their  disloyalty  to  himself  and  their 
partisanship  for  Sir  John  Berkeley,  to  whom  he 
attributed  all  his  difficulties. 

Harry  was  appalled.  Sir  Richard,  he  thought  to 
himself,  had  run  his  course.  His  pride  had  carried 
him  well,  but  it  had  flung  him  at  last.  He  had  no 
longer  a  command  ;  he  had  not  even  a  commission. 
But  to  his  astonishment  he  found  that  Sir  Richard 
thought  less  than  nothing  of  these  formal  difficulties. 
He  dictated  orders  for  his  new  army  with  his  usual 
energy  and  relish,  fixing  his  headquarters  at  Ottery 
St.  Mary  within  thirteen  miles  of  Exeter,  and  ordering 
every  detail  with  his  accustomed  liberality.  From 
the  day  of  his  establishment  at  Ottery  he  governed 
as  imperiously  as  ever,  raised  what  money  he  would 
and  imprisoned  his  subjects  at  his  pleasure.  Once, 
and  once  only,  Harry  summoned  up  his  courage, 
not  indeed  to  dissuade  Sir  Richard  from  his 
autocratic  methods,  but  to  suggest  their  possible 
consequences. 

'  When  do  you  look,  sir,'  he  asked,  '  for  your 
new  commission  to  arrive  ?  ' 
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'  What  is  a  commission  to  me  ?  '  replied  Sir 
Richard.     '  I  do  well  enough  without  one.' 

'  But  if  it  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  your 
enemies  .  .  .  ?  ' 

'  No  matter,'  said  Sir  Richard.  '  It  is  between 
me  and  the  Prince.  His  Highness  knows  better  than 
to  speak  of  it,  and  no  one  else  will  dare.' 

He  was  right,  but  his  enemies  had  other  methods 
which  were  not  daring.  Sir  John  Berkeley,  now  in 
command  at  Plymouth,  issued  an  order  to  the  con- 
stables of  that  district  to  bring  in  their  accounts  of 
what  money  they  had  paid  to  Sir  Richard  Grenville 
during  his  conduct  of  the  siege.  This  was  a  reasonable 
enough  proceeding,  if  made  in  the  ordinary  course 
for  clearing  up  accounts,  but  Sir  John  Berkeley  added 
a  self-conscious  paragraph  in  which  he  protested  that 
he  made  this  order  only  to  procure  a  statement  of 
arrears  still  due,  and  without  the  least  intention  of 
a  charge  against  his  predecessor.  A  copy  of  the  order 
was  sent  at  once  to  Ottery,  and  Harry,  when  he  read 
it,  laid  it  instantly  upon  the  table  and  covered  it 
with  other  papers.  After  a  moment's  reflection,  he 
saw  that  there  was  no  chance  of  keeping  such  a  piece 
of  information  from  Sir  Richard  permanently  ;  he 
would  have  violated  his  duty  for  nothing,  and  drawn 
the  storm  upon  himself.  He  re-sorted  his  papers  and 
read  the  document  aloud. 

Sir  Richard  was  neither  angry  nor  indignant. 

*  Only  fools,'  he  said,  '  strike  an  armed  man  with 
the  naked  hand.  Take  your  pen,  Mr.  Secretary,  and 
write  a  warrant  for  me,  a  warrant  to  be  read  by 
order  in  all  churches  in  the  county.' 

'  To  what  purport  ?  '   asked  Harry. 

'  That   all   persons   shall  forthwith   bring  me   an 
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account  of  what  money  or  goods  have  been  plundered 
from  them  by  Sh'  John  Berkeley  or  any  acting  under 
him  ;  when  they  will  receive  due  redress  for  their 
grievances,  with  restitution  from  the  said  Sir  John 
Berkeley  or  any  other  the  persons  guilty  of  such 
rapine  or  extortion.' 

Harry  wrote  with  stupefaction,  and  Sir  Richard 
took  the  paper  from  him. 

'  I  think  that  wasp  will  not  sting  again,'  he  said 
as  he  handed  it  back.  '  But  I  doubt  there  are  more 
wasps  in  the  nest  than  one.' 

There  were,  and  they  were  even  angrier  than 
Harry  had  expected.  The  warrant  was  not  read  in 
every  church,  but  it  roused  the  whole  county.  Some 
took  one  side  and  some  the  other  ;  feeling  ran  so 
high  that  the  Commissioners  became  alarmed  and 
heartily  wished  the  Grenville  had  been  let  alone. 
They  sent  an  urgent  express  to  the  Prince  beseeching 
him  to  recall  Sir  Richard  and  to  take  some  order  for 
suppressing  the  fury  of  the  partisans  on  both  sides  ; 
for  they  feared  that  otherwise  the  enemy  would  take 
advantage  of  these  unhappy  dissensions  to  make  a 
fresh  invasion  and  take  from  them  all  that  they  had 
won. 


XXVIII 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Prince  or  his  Council 
to  pass  by  such  a  petition  as  this,  and  Sir  Richard 
was  once  more  summoned  to  meet  the  Prince  at 
Liskeard.  He  came  back  as  energetic  and  cheerful 
as  ever,  but  this  time  without  promotion.  He  told 
Harry,  however,  that  he  had  a  plan  to  make  all  right. 
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He  had  told  the  Council  his  opinion  of  them,  detailed 
his  own  services  and  enlarged  upon  the  obstacles 
wilfully  placed  in  his  way.  In  short,  he  had  behaved 
as  if  he  were  the  accuser  instead  of  the  accused. 
This  was  his  own  account,  and  Harry  believed  it ;  what 
really  surprised  him  was  the  sequel.  Lord  Goring 
heard  of  what  had  happened,  and  being  himself  in 
a  very  ill  humour  with  the  Council  he  determined 
to  make  an  alliance  against  them  with  his  old  enemy, 
Sir  Richard,  who  seemed  to  have  found  the  way  to 
deal  with  them  successfully.  The  two  commanders 
had  a  secret  meeting  at  which  Harry  was  present. 
He  drew  up  for  them  a  long  and  sanguine  letter  to 
the  Chancellor  for  presentation  to  the  Prince,  offering 
to  raise  a  fresh  army  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men, 
who  would  march  anywhere  and  do  anything.  Sir 
Richard  advanced  £200  to  his  new  colleague  and  they 
parted  the  best  of  friends.  The  Prince  sent  his  full 
consent  immediately,  and  Sir  Richard  called  up  the 
posse  of  Devon  and  began  to  gather  money  like  a 
water-spout. 

Lord  Goring  was  in  earnest,  but  he  showed  more 
good  sense  than  tact.  Towards  the  end  of  August 
he  wrote  that  he  was  hoping  to  draw  Sir  John  Berkeley 
mto  the  alliance.  Sir  Richard  would  have  none  of 
this,  and  by  ill  fortune  he  heard  at  the  same  time  a 
story  that  Goring  had  spoken  slightingly  of  him.  This 
was  probably  true,  and  certainly  no  new  thing,  but 
from  that  moment  his  lordship  was  another  wasp 
and  must  be  hit  accordingly.  The  letter  which  Harry 
had  to  write  on  this  occasion,  though  dictated  with 
apparent  good  humour,  was  intended  to  make  a  final 
breach  and  could  have  no  other  effect.  '  If  your 
lordship,'  it  concluded,   '  will  flock  with  popinjays, 
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you  cannot  hope  to  fly  with  a  peregrine.     I  desire 
that  I  may  hear  no  more  of  you.' 

Sir  Richard  having  thus  destroyed  his  joint 
commission  was  once  more  without  employment  ; 
but  he  lost  no  time  in  making  it  for  himself.  He 
continued  all  his  activities  as  before,  commanding 
troops  and  collecting  money,  now  in  Cornwall  and 
now  in  Devon,  and  served  the  King  without  being 
in  his  service.  The  two  counties  protested  and 
admired.  Here  was  a  troublesome  man  and  a  tyrant, 
but  at  least  he  had  life  in  him.  Towards  the  end  of 
August,  when  he  was  at  Tavistock,  news  came  to 
him  that  an  insurrection  was  brewing  in  the  district 
of  St.  Ives.  St.  Ives  was  sixty  miles  away,  but  Sir 
Richard  was  there  next  day  with  a  troop  of  horse 
and  a  court-martial  sitting  in  the  market  square. 
Before  night  he  had  hanged  three  ringleaders  upon 
his  own  authority  and  without  counsel  of  any  other 
officer  ;  next  morning  he  was  off  again  for  Launceston 
with  half  a  dozen  prisoners  at  his  tail.  Harry's 
saddle-bags  were  heavy  with  confiscated  coin. 

This  stroke  was  approved  at  headquarters.  Sir 
Richard's  energy  showed  well  by  contrast  with  the 
slowness  and  indecision  of  the  others.  In  September 
the  Prince  commissioned  him  once  more  to  take 
command  of  what  was  left  of  the  western  army. 
The  Parliament  showed  signs  of  taking  the  campaign 
in  the  west  more  seriously,  so  it  was  urgently  neces- 
sary that  an  army  should  be  collected  capable  of 
giving  them  battle.  For  this  purpose  the  train- 
bands of  Cornwall  were  indispensable,  and  as  they 
would  not  march  out  of  the  county  without  Sir 
Richard  to  lead  them,  it  was  doubly  clear  that  he 
was  the  man  for  the  place.     He  was  ordered  there- 
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fore  to  advance  to  Okehampton  and  fix  his  quarters 
there.  In  this  position  he  would  command  the  ap- 
proach to  Plymouth  and  prevent  the  enemy  from 
attempting  to  communicate  with  the  blockaded  town. 
The  move  was  entirely  successful,  for  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  Sir  Richard  Grenville's  being  at  Okehampton 
was  enough  to  keep  the  rebels  on  the  east  side  of 
Exeter. 

His  reputation  was  soon  of  even  greater  value  : 
in  fact  before  long  it  was  the  greatest  part  of  his 
strength.  The  Cornishmen  of  the  train-bands  had 
only  contracted  for  a  month's  service,  and  after  Sir 
Richard  had  peremptorily  kept  them  for  some  days 
past  their  time  they  took  advantage  of  his  absence 
one  day  and  marched  in  a  body  for  their  homes. 
He  was  left  with  only  three  regiments  of  old  soldiers, 
and  his  reputation.  To  these  he  added  a  complete 
system  of  barricadoes  which  would  have  made  it  a 
very  costly  business  for  any  force,  however  great,  to 
penetrate  the  town. 

No  one  attempted  it.  Sir  Richard  first  complained 
of  his  enemy's  backwardness,  and  then  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  He  came  in  one  day  in 
great  good  humour  and  ordered  Harry  to  lay  his 
campaigning  map  upon  the  table. 

'  They  do  not  like  my  little  barricado,'  he  said. 
'  If  I  give  them  a  greater  one  perhaps  they  will 
attack.' 

He  placed  his  pencil  on  Barnstaple  and  drew  a 
thick  line  from  the  great  estuary  right  up  the  current 
of  the  Taw  and  so  down  the  Greedy  valley,  passing 
east  of  Exeter,  and  ending  at  Topsham  on  the  broad 
mouth  of  the  Exe, 

'  These  stay-at-homes,'  he  said,  '  know  nothing  of 
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the  use  of  trenches  in  war.  Here  with  one  good  trench 
and  breastwork  I  can  cover  all  Cornwall  and  the  best 
of  Devon.' 

Harry  did  not  take  the  proposal  seriously,  but  he 
made  as  if  he  did. 

'  The  distance  is  forty  miles,'  he  said,  measuring 
it  off.     '  It  will  take  some  time  to  dig  your  line.' 

Sir  Richard  laughed.  '  It  will  take  longer  to 
break  it,'  he  said.  '  I  shall  sit  behind  it  like  a  king 
behind  his  frontier.  Draw  out  an  order  for  me.  I 
will  survey  the  ground  and  requisition  the  labourers 
at  once.' 

But  while  he  made  his  preparations  the  heavy 
autumn  rains  set  in,  the  rivers  rose,  and  all  hope  of 
digging  was  over  till  the  spring. 

The  war  dragged  heavily,  and  men  on  both  sides 
deserted  in  hundreds  to  their  homes.  Towards  the 
end  of  November  there  were  nimours  of  negotiations 
between  the  King  and  Parliament.  Sir  Richard  was 
scornful  and  indignant.  He  gave  his  troops  in  charge 
to  one  of  his  officers,  and  without  a  word  of  warning 
to  the  Prince  or  his  Council,  rode  away  to  his  own 
house  at  Warrington.  It  was  not  until  more  than 
a  month  afterwards  that  he  reported  his  movement 
to  headquarters,  informing  his  Highness  that  he  could 
not  keep  an  army  together  at  Okehampton  and 
desiring  him  to  appoint  his  successor.  Lord  Hopton 
or  another. 

The  Coimcil  took  him  at  his  word.  They  ap- 
pointed Lord  Wentworth  to  command  all  the  horse 
and  Sir  Richard  all  the  foot,  under  Lord  Hopton  as 
commander-in-chief.  Sir  Richard  begged  politel)^  to 
be  excused  on  the  ground  that  he  could  do  better 
work  in  bringing  back  the  Cornish  stragglers,   but 
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the  Prince  was  determined  that  there  should  be  no 
second  king  in  Cornwall.  His  patience  was  at  an 
end,  and  with  his  Council's  cordial  approval  he 
committed  Sir  Richard  to  the  care  of  the  Governor 
of  Launceston  Castle. 

The  blow  fell  upon  Harry  like  a  thunderbolt  : 
he  had  come  to  believe  his  general  indispensable. 
He  was  certainly  indomitable,  and  lost  no  time  in 
showing  it.  There  were  at  this  moment  in  the  gaol 
at  Launceston  at  least  thirty  persons  whom  he  had 
himself  imprisoned  there.  One  of  these  was  the 
Mayor  of  St.  Ives,  a  man  named  Hammond,  who  had 
given  security  in  £500  for  the  return  of  a  young  soldier 
to  his  regiment.  The  soldier  could  not  be  found 
at  first,  but  came  back  within  three  days  of  his  time. 
Sir  Richard  sent  the  surety  to  gaol,  but  the  Prince, 
upon  a  petition  from  Hammond's  son,  sent  an  order 
for  his  release.  Sir  Richard  took  the  order  from  the 
young  man,  told  him  the  Prince  understood  nothing 
of  the  business,  and  clapped  him  into  irons.  By  this 
time  the  Prince  was  thoroughly  roused.  He  came  to 
Launceston  in  person  and  directed  Lord  Hopton  to 
examine  the  case  and  discharge  the  prisoners.  There 
was  great  talk  of  it  ;  the  news  flew  about  the  town, 
and  Harry  heard  it  on  his  way  to  the  Castle  and 
reported  to  Sir  Richard. 

The  effect  was  not  what  he  expected.  Even  now 
he  did  not  know  the  full  height  of  the  Grenville. 
Sir  Richard  was  delighted  to  have  a  quarrel  with 
the  Prince. 

'  I  cannot  challenge  a  boy  to  fight,'  he  said,  '  but 
I  can  meet  him  on  his  own  ground.' 

And  he  dictated  on  the  spot  a  letter  to  the  gaoler 
in  the  most  peremptory  terms  forbidding  him  at  his 
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peril  to  discharge  the  man  Hammond  under  any 
warrant  but  his  own.  Harry  delivered  the  letter  and 
went  straight  to  his  lodging,  feeling  himself  no  longer 
in  the  world  of  reality.  All  that  evening  he  tried 
to  maintain  against  his  sober  reason  the  belief  that 
Sir  Richard  would  yet  scold  and  smile  himself  back  into 
omnipotence.  Nothing  could  be  more  fantastic  than 
what  he  had  already  seen,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
room  left  for  anything  but  final  victory  or  final  ruin. 
Late  at  night  he  heard  that  Sir  Richard  had  left 
under  strong  guard  for  St.  Michael's  Mount ;  and 
when  he  woke  after  a  restless  sleep  he  found  himself 
lying  in  broad  sunshine  on  the  slope  of  Edgehill. 


XXIX 

'  It  is  not  difficult  to  see,'  said  Mrs.  Diarmid 
to  her  husband,  '  why  you  and  Harry  have  taken 
longer  to  do  that  chapter.  It  is  almost  a  piece  of 
history.' 

'  More  than  almost,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid  :  '  at  any 
rate  a  footnote  to  history.  There  were  several 
difficulties  about  it.  One  was  that  when  you  are 
engaged  in  a  campaign  you  don't  take  much  heed 
of  the  days  of  the  month — at  least  you  didn't  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  there  were  some  which 
we  couldn't  recover  exactly.  Then  there  were  other 
things  which  took  time.' 

'  Cutting  out  ghastly  details,'  suggested  Dick. 

'  Tu  quoques  are  never  out  of  date,'  retorted  Hany. 

'  The  fact  is,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  that  there  were 
very  few  things  of  that  kind  in  the  story.  You 
don't   get   much   time  for   staring  about  you   in   a 
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whirlwind  fight  hke  the  one  where  Harry  first  met 
Sir  Richard.  He  did  his  best  to  describe  Sir  Richard's 
wound,  and  his  notes  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons — they  may  help  to  explain  why 
so  ordinary  a  case  should  have  been  thought  likely 
to  end  fatally.' 

'  It  would  interest  me  to  know,'  said  Mrs.  Diarmid, 
'  whether  you  suppressed  any  details  of  another  kind. 
I  mean  any  acts  or  words  of  Sir  Richaid's  which 
might  perhaps  deepen  the  lines  of  the  picture.  It  is 
a  very  strange  character.' 

'  No,'  replied  her  husband,  '  nothing  has  been 
suppressed  of  that  kind.  As  for  deepening  the  lines, 
I  have  already  done  that  a  little.  They  are  all 
exactly  as  Harry  drew  them,  but  I  tried  to  bring 
out  what  he  had  not  put  into  words — the  conflict 
between  his  own  two  feelings,  the  suspicion  that  his 
general  was  a  ruffian,  and  the  certainty  that  he  liked 
him.' 

'  There's  no  doubt  about  that,'  said  Harry  em- 
phatically.   '  Everybody  liked  him  :  even  his  enemies.' 

'  How  do  you  know  that  ?  '   asked  Tom. 

'  Well,  I  heard,'  replied  Harry. 

'  I  think,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  there's  no  doubt 
about  it,  and  I  can  tell  you  something  that  Harry 
does  not  know.  It  is  recorded  by  Clarendon  that 
when  Sir  Richard  was  finally  ruined  "  even  those 
who  had  complained  of  him  as  much  as  any  expressed 
great  trouble,  and  many  officers  of  those  forces  which 
he  had  commanded  in  a  tumultuous  manner  peti- 
tioned for  his  release  " — I  like  "  tumultuous  manner," 
don't  you,  Harry  ? — and  he  even  says  that  the 
disloyalty  and  misfortunes  in  the  campaign  which 
followed  were  put  down  by  some  people  to  the  way 
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in  which  Sir  Richard  had  been  treated.  This  was 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  Prince's  own  household, 
"  who  were  so  tender  of  him,"  Clarendon  says,  "  that 
they  forgot  their  duty  to  their  master."  Yet  they 
had  seen  his  most  troublesome  side,  often  enough.' 

'  He  was  certainly  a  most  remarkable  man,'  said 
Mrs.  Diarmid.     '  I  can't  make  him  out.' 

'  Nor  can  I,'  said  her  husband  ;  '  but  that,  I 
think,  is  probably  because  he  was  two  most  remark- 
able men,  one  a  man  of  action  and  the  other  a 
charming  companion.' 

'  But  he  was  always  proud — almost  insanely 
proud.' 

'  My  answer  to  that,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid — '  I  am 
bound  to  find  an  answer  because  I  like  him  too,  at 
a  safe  distance — my  answer  is  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  pride,  one  ancient  and  one  modern.  The 
modern  kind  is  a  pride  of  submission  and  of  service 
— we  have  seen  that  clearly  enough  in  the  last  six 
years.  The  ancient  kind  is  pride  of  self.  It  was  still 
almost  as  common  as  moustaches  in  Sir  Richard's 
time,  and  it  only  grew  a  little  larger  with  him  than 
with  the  rest.  You  must  remember  that,  obsolete  as  it 
was,  it  was  not  a  mean  characteristic.  He  was  always 
staking  his  fortune  upon  it.  He  challenged  the  world 
and  lost,  but  it  was  always  the  world  that  he  chal- 
lenged, big  and  little.  If  he  wanted  his  own  way,  he 
probably  thought  it  was  the  right  one.' 

'  I  still  can't  make  out,'  said  his  wife,  '  whether 
you  take  him  for  a  great  commander  or  a  great 
adventurer  or  a  great  bully  or  an  extinct  monster.' 

The  boys  laughed. 

'  Which  do  you  say,  Dick  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Diarmid. 

*  An  adventurer.' 
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'  A  bully,'  said  Tom,  '  and  an  extinct  monster.' 

'  That  leaves  only  the  "  great  commander  "  for 
Harry's  verdict,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid. 

'  Well,  so  he  was,'  said  Harry.  '  His  men  all 
believed  in  him.  He  could  do  anything  with  cavalry, 
and  his  big  trench  would  have  been  as  good  as  the 
Hindenburg  line  and  better.' 

'  I  rather  agree  with  you  all,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid, 
'  but  my  own  verdict  is  that  he  was  an  extinct  monster, 
like  his  grandfather  of  the  Revenge  and  Sir  Theobald 
further  back.  The  type  has  changed  :  the  modern 
Grenvilles  are  proud  too,  but  their  pride  is  no  longer 
the  ruling  part  of  them.  Men  used  to  have  eye-teeth, 
they  say,  like  tigers,  but  the  tusks  have  shrunk  till 
they're  in  a  row  with  the  rest  now  and  no  longer 
dangerous.  And  when  the  pride  went,  the  over- 
bearing part — what  you  call  the  great  bully — turned 
out  to  be  really  the  great  fighting  man,  which  is 
rather  a  different  thing.  Sir  Bevil  was  the  first 
modern  Grenville,  so  far  as  I  know.  He  was  proud 
and  loved  nothing  more  than  a  fight,  but  he  fought 
for  something  greater  than  himself,  and  no  one  ever 
thought  him  a  bully  or  a  tyrant.' 

'  Why  do  you  call  him  the  first  of  the  modern 
Grenvilles  ?  '  asked  Harry.  '  I  thought  he  was  the 
last  of  the  family,  or  at  least  that  John  was.' 

'  The  last  of  that  line,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  but 
there  are  plenty  more  of  the  same  stock.  Cornwall 
has  always  kept  up  the  supply.  They  showed  their 
breed  in  the  Great  War  as  plainly  as  on  Lansdowne 
Hill.  If  our  book  is  to  be  what  we  wished  it  to  be, 
you  must  get  us  some  account  of  them.' 

'  Mr.  Diarmid,'  said  Tom  abruptly,  '  may  I  go  back 
to  something  you   said  the  other  night  about  two 
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people  dreaming  the  same  dream  by  agreement  ?  I 
asked  whether  it  was  possible,  and  I  think  you  said 
no,  not  by  agreement,  but  it  might  be  possible  if 
someone  had  the  power  to  send  them  back  on  the 
same  journey.     Well  ?  '  he  asked  and  paused. 

'  Yes  ?  ' 

'  Do  you  think,'  said  Tom,  '  that  such  an  experi- 
ment has  ever  been  made  ?  ' 

'  I  think  it  may  have  been  made,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid, 
smiling  back  at  him.  '  If  so,  it  was  probably  a  failure, 
but  I  don't  remember  having  heard  any  evidence.' 

Dick  and  Harry  were  looking  at  one  another. 

'  Your  turn,  Dick,'  said  Harry. 

'  Not  me,'  replied  Dick  m  his  usual  tone. 

'  Well,'  said  Harry,  '  the  fact  is  that  this  time 
Dick  and  I  were  rather  keen  on  going  together.  We 
didn't  see  why  we  shouldn't  meet  out  there  and  talk 
to  each  other  on  the  spot.  But  then  you  said  that 
that  was  not  possible  because  in  the  past  we  couldn't 
be  ourselves.  We  should  have  to  be  someone  who 
had  been  there  originally.  Still,  we  thought  that  it 
would  be  rather  fun  to  try.  If  we  did  meet,  of  course 
we  shouldn't  know  each  other  by  our  faces,  but  we 
thought  perhaps  they  might  be  something  like  masks 
and  underneath  we  might  have  a  kind  of  recollection 
of  who  we  really  were.  So  we  agreed  that  we'd  have 
a  password  and  wherever  either  of  us  found  himself 
he  was  to  be  sure  and  say  his  password  to  everyone 
he  met,  of  a  likely  age.' 

'  This  is  very  interesting,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid. 
'  What  was  your  password,  if  I  may  ask  ?  ' 

'  Well,  it  was  "  King  George,"  and  the  counter- 
sign was  "  John  Bull,"  but  of  course  you  wouldn't 
put  it  as  awkwardly  as  that.     The  one  who  spoke 
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first  would  begin  with  something  like  "  What  would 
King  George  say  if  he  were  here  ?  "  and  then  the  other 
would  reply,  "■  Wake  up,  John  Bull  !  "  or  something 
of  that  kind.  Anyhow,  it  would  be  quite  clear  that 
if  anyone  spoke  of  King  George  or  John  Bull  it  could 
only  be  us.' 

'  Very  ingenious,' said  Mr.  Diarmid  :  '  conclusive, 
in  fact.     But  what  happened  ?  ' 

'  Nothing,'  said  Dick. 

'  The  fact  is,'  said  Harry,  '  that  neither  of  us 
ever  tried  it.' 

'  And  why  not  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Diarmid. 

*  Because  we  never  thought  of  it.' 

'  Upon  my  soul,'  said  Tom,  '  it  does  take  some 
coaching  to  get  a  thing  into  your  heads.  You've 
had  it  explained  to  you  at  least  twice  that  if  you 
will  go  back  to  another  century  you  must  be  there 
as  someone  belonging  to  that  time.  How  could 
anyone  who  lived  in  King  Charles's  days  know  any- 
thing about  King  George  ?  ' 

'  Just  what  we  said,'  remarked  Dick. 

'  Of  course,'  said  Harry  scornfully,  '  we  heard 
what  Mr.  Diarmid  said,  but  he  wasn't  positive  about 
it,  and  we  thought  we  should  like  to  try.  You'd  all 
have  been  quite  pleased  if  we'd  succeeded.' 

'  I  certainly  should,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid.  '  It  would 
have  given  me  a  whole  new  set  of  ideas — impossible 
ones  too,  which  are  always  interesting.  But  if  it 
will  console  you  at  all  I  can  tell  you  one  very  good 
reason,  which  you  have  forgotten,  why  your  plan 
could  not  possibly  have  come  off.  The  two  boys 
whose  places  you  took  never  met,  at  least  not  during 
the  time  that  you  were  there.' 

'  How  can  you  tell  ?  ' 
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'  Because  you,  Dick,  returned  from  your  journey 
in  July  1643,  and  you,  Harry,  only  began  yours  in 
August  1644.' 

'  We  apologise  for  the  oversight,'  said  Dick. 

'  Never  mind,'  said  Harry  cheerfully.  '  We'll  have 
a  better  try  next  time,  and  Tom  shall  join  in,  by 
special  request.' 


XXX 

Harry's  hopes  were  not  fulfilled — next  time  never 
came.  No  one  enquired  as  to  the  cause  of  this  ;  it 
may  have  been  merely  that  August  was  now  past 
and  Mr.  Diarmid  had  some  coveys  of  partridges  on 
the  high  ground — the  hillside  where  he  had  taken  his 
guests  on  that  first  morning  which  now  seemed  so 
long  ago.  The  birds  were  not  very  many  in  number, 
but  that  only  called  for  greater  energy  on  the  part  of 
their  pursuers,  and  all  three  boys  walked  after  them 
with  such  ardour  that  Mr.  Diarmid  good-humouredly 
resigned  himself  to  seeing  his  own  enterprise  forgotten. 

'  After  all,'  he  said  to  his  wife,  '  we've  done  very 
well — better  than  I  expected,  and  Mr.  Persehouse 
must  be  content  to  wait.  He  will  be  pleased  enough 
that  we  have  proved  his  idea  possible.' 

The  day  came  at  last  when  the  two  younger  boys 
must  return  to  school.  There  was  still  nearly  three 
weeks  before  the  Oxford  term  began,  so  that,  when  the 
car  drove  away  one  morning  after  breakfast  with  the 
two  young  cavaliers  waving  their  hats  over  the  back 
of  it,  Tom  was  left  behind  on  the  doorstep  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Diarmid,  as  contented  and  as  indispensable 
as  if  he  were  really  part  of  their  household. 
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Mr.  Diarmid  went  to  his  room.  His  wife  took 
Tom's  arm  and  walked  with  him  into  the  garden. 

'  I  am  sorry  they  are  gone,'  she  said  presently. 
'  I  shall  miss  them  dreadfully.  I  don't  think  you 
will,'  she  added,  '  at  least  not  in  the  same  way.' 

'  I  wonder  why  you  say  that.  It's  not  true,  but 
it's  not  altogether  untrue.' 

'  That  is  what  I  meant,'  she  said.  '  You  get  on 
very  well  together,  especially  when  you  are  bathing 
or  shooting,  but  you  are  not  quite  their  contemporary, 
are  you  ?  At  this  moment  there  is  often  a  kind  of 
gulf  between  you.' 

'  Oh,  it's  nothing,  nothing  that  matters,'  he  said. 
'  If  it  does  it's  my  fault.' 

'  You  mean,'  said  Mrs.  Diarmid,  '  that  they  have 
played  all  your  games,  but  you  have  not  been  ready 
to  play  theirs.' 

'  Well,'  said  Tom,  '  if  you  mean  Mr.  Diarmid's 
book,  I  was  very  ready  at  first,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
too  much  of  a  game,  as  Dick  and  Harry  played  it. 
It  is  not  really  a  game  at  all ;  if  it  is,'  he  went  on, 
'  it's  a  game  in  which  my  turn  never  came.  After  all 
I  never  refused  a  chance  :    I  was  never  offered  one.' 

'  I'm  not  sure  about  that,'  she  replied.  '  One  can 
be  offered  things  and  refuse  them  without  knowing 
much  of  what  is  going  on.  A  good  many  of  our 
affairs,  I  suspect,  are  settled  under  ground.  You 
might  talk  to  my  husband  about  it.  I  must  go  in 
now,  and  I'll  ask  him  to  come  out  to  you.  A  talk 
should  always  be  finished  when  you've  once  taken 
it  in  hand  ;  I  am  sure  you  don't  want  to  go  on 
carrying  this  one  about  with  you.' 

'  You  are  wonderful,'  said  Tom.  '  You  guess 
everything.' 
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She  went  into  the  house,  and  Tom  paced  on  down 
the  terrace.  At  the  end  he  met  his  host  coming 
from  the  outhouse  where  he  had  been  to  look  at  the 
dynamo-engine. 

'  Well,  Tom,'  he  said,  '  we've  got  you  to  ourselves 
now.  I  wonder  what  we  can  do  for  you.  You're 
rather  on  my  wife's  mind.' 

'  No  wonder,'  said  Tom,  '  she  reads  me  like  an 
open  book,  as  they  say.' 

'  Or  a  proof  sheet  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Diarmid.  '  Women 
generally  want  to  correct  what  they  read.' 

'  No,'  said  Tom.  '  She  was  too  kind  for  that. 
But  she  spotted  the  fact  that,  compared  with  the 
others,  I  was  a  blank  page — I  have  done  nothing 
towards  your  history  and  they  have.' 

'  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  that,'  said  Mr. 
Diarmid,  '  and  nothing  really  disappointing.  To  set 
them  going  was  a  comparatively  easy  job,  and  they 
took  it  very  easily.  I  don't  think  boys  of  their  age 
could  possibly  have  done  better,  but  you  must  have 
felt  yourself  that  between  their  age  and  yours  there  is 
a  kind  of  gulf  fixed.  They  will  cross  it  in  time,  but 
it  is  there  at  present.  You  wouldn't  like  to  be  back 
on  their  side  of  it ;  in  fact,  you  refused  every  time.' 

'Did  I  ?  '  asked  Tom.  '  What  did  I  reruse  ? 
When  ?  ' 

'  No  doubt  you  were  unconscious  of  it,'  said 
Mr.  Diarmid,  '  and  that  is  where  I  failed.  I  was  as 
anxious  for  you  as  for  the  others  to  do  a  part  of  this 
book  for  me,  and  I  thought  you  were  not  unwilling  ; 
but  from  the  moment  when  we  heard  Dick's  first 
story  you  were  in  a  permanent  attitude  of  refusal. 
You  were  not  interested  in  a  past  like  that,  and  you 
made  a  mistake.' 
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*  I  dare  say  I  did,'  said  Tom,  *  but  it  seemed  rather 
a  hollow  business  as  they  described  it.' 

'  As  they  described  it,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid.  '  That 
was  your  mistake.  You  thought  that  you  would  find, 
in  the  Civil  War  for  example,  nothing  but  what  they 
found  there.  You  understand  the  natural  love  that 
some  men  have — peihaps  most  men  at  the  bottom — 
for  sheer  fighting,  a  contest  against  forces  that  take 
some  beating  or  perhaps  cannot  be  beaten  at  all, 
but  it  is  not  your  particular  temperament  to  put 
fighting  first  and  the  rest  nowhere.  To  please  you, 
the  war  has  to  be  a  service  or  a  defence.  You  agree 
to  that  ?  You  wouldn't  like  me  to  go  further  and 
use  words  like  "  motives  "  or  "  ideals,"  would  you  ?  ' 

'  Certainly  not,'  said  Tom.  '  Do  you  know,  when 
I  am  talking  to  you,  or  rather  when  you  are  talking 
to  me,  I  feel  as  if  you  were  turning  the  whole  of  my 
mind  out  in  front  of  me  as  if  it  were  a  fish  basket. 
It's  the  same  with  Mrs.  Diarmid.  You  both  of  you 
put  into  words  what  I  have  been  thinking  :  you 
seem  to  know  it  better  than  I  do  myself.' 

'  Hardly  that,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  for  whatever 
I  know  I  only  get  it  from  you.' 

'  You  are  a  magician,'  said  Tom,  '  and  that's  all 
about  it.  My  father  told  me  so.  And  as  you  know 
everything,'  he  went  on,  '  you  must  know  why  it 
looks  to  me  like  that — it's  a  contrast.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  magician,  '  it's  the  contrast  in 
your  mind  between  the  Great  War  and  all  the  other 
wars,  at  any  rate  the  wars  of  Ehzabeth  and  Charles. 
But  you  mustn't  deny  them  patriotism  or  loyalty. 
You  would  have  found  a  good  deal  to  sympathise  with.' 

Tom  was  silent. 

'  I  think  it  was  the  men,'  Mr.  Diarmid  went  on. 
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'  I  mean  the  men  made  the  difference  to  you,  as  well 
as  the  cause.  The  patriotism  of  every  generation  is 
different,  and  so  is  the  fighting  spirit.  You  felt  that 
in  your  own  lifetime  you  had  seen  them  both  trans- 
formed, and  War  itself  transformed,  or  rather  trans- 
muted into  something  finer  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  As  generations  passed  patriotism  had  come 
to  mean  giving  more  and  asking  less  in  return,  till 
this  time  it  meant  giving  everything  and  asking 
nothing.' 

'That  will  do,'  said  Tom  shortly.  'Don't  go 
any  further.  You  see,  I  knew  so  many  of  them ; 
at  least  I  saw  them  go.' 

'  If  you  had  the  chance,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  even 
now,  to  see  them  as  they  went  ?  ' 

Tom  shook  his  head. 

'  I  don't  see  how  it's  possible,'  he  said,  '  even  for 
you.  But  if  it  were,  it  might  rid  me  of  a  kind  of 
ache  ;    it  is  fairly  severe  at  times.' 

'  There  is  nothing  impossible  in  it,'  said  Mr. 
Diarmid.  '  The  chance  will  come.  You  won't  refuse 
it?' 

'  Not  if  I  know  it.' 


XXXI 

Next  morning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Diarmid  went  down 
to  lunch  with  friends  in  Oxford,  and  Tom  went  with 
them.  The  house  for  which  they  were  bound  was 
in  St.  Giles's,  and  as  they  arrived  a  little  before  their 
time  Mr.  Diarmid  proposed  that  his  wife  should  go 
in  and  talk  to  her  hostess  while  Tom  and  he  spent 
the  spare  half-hour  in  a  short  walk.     The  place  to 
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which  they  went  was  close  by,  and  it  was  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  walk,  as  Tom  perceived  at  once,  that  Mr. 
Diarmid  had  brought  him  there.  The  street  into 
which  they  turned  was  in  appearance  one  of  the  least 
interesting  in  Oxford.  It  was  short  ;  it  was  a  cul 
de  sac,  and  there  was  not  one  comely  building  in  it 
or  within  sight  of  it. 

'  You  will  think,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  and  I  wished 
you  to  think,  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  look 
at  here.  I  have  known  Oxford  for  many  years  and 
for  the  greater  part  of  them  I  never  entered  Alfred 
Street,  and  perhaps  never  heard  it  named.  Up  to 
August  3,  1914,  it  was  just  what  you  see  this  moment 
with  your  eyes,  and  within  a  very  few  weeks  after- 
wards it  was  to  all  appearance  back  in  its  old  ob- 
scurity. But  during  that  August  and  September  it 
was  like — well,  it  was  like  the  great  lighthouse  where 
the  birds  flock  in  by  thousands  on  their  passage  over- 
seas ;  it  was  the  rendezvous  and  starting-place  of  ten 
thousand  pilgrimages.  You  probably  never  heard  of 
the  place,  but  you  must  have  heard  what  went  on 
there,  the  commissioning  of  all  your  friends  and  their 
brothers.  You  might  almost  say  that  the  war  was 
lost  by  the  Germans  in  this  street — in  that  little 
house  opposite.  I  don't  say  this  to  many  people — 
perhaps  I  oughtn't  to  say  it  to  any — because  my  own 
feelings  are  involved  ;  but  the  little  board  of  selection, 
the  dons  and  young  officers  of  the  O.T.C.,  who  sat 
all  day  in  that  house,  had  passing  through  their  hands, 
if  they  had  only  known  it,  the  one  indispensable 
weapon  which  our  enemy  believed  we  could  not  find. 
They  knew  we  could  find  an  army  in  time  ;  they 
denied  that  we  could  find  the  men  to  lead  it.  You 
know  what  they  thought  of  our  national  character 
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and  especially  of  our  well-to-do  young  men.  There 
was  perhaps  only  one  of  them  who  suspected  the  truth, 
but  fortunately  he  put  it  on  record.  Have  you  read 
the  book  of  Grand  Admiral  Von  Tirpitz  ?  ' 

'  No,'  said  Tom,  '  I  know  very  little  about  naval 
things.' 

'  This  was  not  a  naval  matter.  It  was  the  case  of  a 
sailor,  a  looker-on,  seeing  more  of  the  game  than  the 
soldiers  themselves.  He  wrote  in  August  1914  that 
"  nobody  seems  to  understand  that  our  greatest 
danger  is  still  the  polo-playing  Englishman."  That, 
you  will  remember,  was  when  we  had  neither  armies 
nor  guns  of  any  size  and  Germany  believed  that  we 
were  already  beaten.' 

'  I  know  they  never  understood  us,'  said  Tom. 

'  They  certainly  never  understood  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  They  thought  that  they  were  places 
where  development  was  arrested,  where  young  men 
were  equipped  for  pleasure  and  not  for  life.  Well, 
in  this  generation,  at  these  two  universities  alone, 
twenty-nine  thousand  boys  were  equipped  for  war. 
War  was  what  all  Germans  were  in  training  for  : 
they  thought  our  system  good  for  nothing.  But 
Tirpitz  turned  out  to  be  right.' 

'  I  like  to  hear  you  say  this,'  said  Tom,  '  because 
for  the  last  few  years  a  lot  of  people  have  been  very 
superior  about  the  old  story  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
and  the  playing-fields.' 

'  The  truth  about  them,  I  think,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid, 
'  is  that  they  were  right  when  they  began  and  wrong 
in  the  end.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  certainly 
not  enough  science  available  for  war.  When  it  had 
to  be  found,  only  part  of  it  was  found  by  the  old 
universities.     But  all  our  science  would  have  come 
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too  late  if  we  had  not  had  the  old  army  and  the  boys 
it  drew  upon,  to  play  the  game  in  the  front  line, 
dead  or  alive,  while  the  nation  got  into  training. 
Science  doesn't  make  men  :  it  only  arms  them.  The 
real  reason  why  I  bring  you  here  and  tell  you  all  this 
is  because — well,  we  are  all  a  little  erratic,  a  little 
apt  to  see  visions  when  we  get  into  some  one  region 
of  thought,  and  when  I  come  into  this  street,  or  pass 
it,  or  even  remember  it,  I  always  see  a  countless 
stream  of  boys  leaving  their  games  and  sports  all 
over  England  and  crowding  round  this  doorway  to 
begin  their  flight.' 

'  You  have  put  an  idea  into  my  head,'  said  Tom. 
'  Why  shouldn't  a  memorial  be  put  up  here,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  street  perhaps,  in  the  shape  of  a 
lighthouse  with  a  light  always  kept  burning  at  the 
top  ?     Those  who  came  back  would  be  glad  to  see  it.' 

Mr.  Diarmid  looked  at  him  quickly. 

'  There  were  few  enough  who  came  back,'  he  said. 

'  I  didn't  mean  bodily,'  replied  Tom. 

'  Then  you  don't  think  as  I  do,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid. 
'  Why  should  you  think  of  the  dead  coming  back  to 
Space  and  Time  ?  Rupert  Brooke  dies,  as  he  fore- 
saw. If  he  becomes  a  pulse  in  the  Eternal  Mind  he 
knows,  as  that  Mind  knows,  all  that  has  happened 
to  us,  all  that  we  know  about  ourselves  and  more — 
because  beyond  Time  everything  must  be  known  as 
a  whole  from  its  beginning  to  its  completion.  But 
now  I  have  done  my  pilgrimage  once  more.  Let 
us  go.' 

Two  hours  afterwards  they  had  said  good-bye  to 
their  hosts  and  were  discussing  what  more  could  be 
done  in  Oxford  before  they  turned  homewards. 

'  I  have  a  feeling,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  that  Port 
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Meadow  is  the  place  for  us.  I  have  not  been  there 
since  the  Cadets  were  training  in  the  war.' 

Tom  wondered  what  there  could  be  to  do  on  Port 
Meadow  in  September.  He  had  sailed  there  once, 
but  there  could  be  no  floods  out  now  to  sail  upon. 
Of  course  there  was  the  river,  and  perhaps  that  was 
his  host's  idea,  for  presently  they  were  all  three 
walking  along  the  strip  of  causeway  to  the  barges. 
There  was  a  bright  sky  overhead,  and  from  a  bank 
of  fleecy  cloud  came  the  humming  sound  of  an  aero- 
plane high  up  above  them.  They  stopped  to  watch 
it ;  the  pilot  was  a  skilful  one,  and  after  looping  the 
loop  several  times  came  spinning  down  with  the  turn 
known  as  '  the  falling  leaf.'  Tom  had  seen  this  feat 
before,  but  he  had  never  known  the  movement  so 
prolonged.  There  was  one  moment  at  which  he 
thought  the  machine  was  out  of  control ;  his  heart 
stood  still  at  the  certainty  of  a  crash,  then  leapt  up 
again  as  the  airman  stopped  his  whirling  just  in  time 
and  began  to  skim  the  meadow.  Another  moment 
and  the  machine  was  running  on  the  ground  ;  it 
stopped  at  last  only  a  short  distance  from  where  the 
three  spectators  were  standing. 

'  I  don't  know  what  he's  doing  here,'  said  Mr. 
Diarmid,  '  but  he's  a  good  pilot ;  let  us  go  and  talk 
to  him.' 

The  airman  was  a  courteous  but  taciturn  man. 
His  machine  was  not  of  the  newest  type,  and  in  spite 
of  the  skill  he  had  shown  there  was  something  modest 
and  almost  old-fashioned  about  himself.  He  ex- 
plained very  shortly  that  he  had  not  been  driven  to 
a  forced  landing  by  any  defect  of  his  engine,  but 
merely  because  he  had  dropped  a  map  during  his 
whirl.     He  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  it,  and  began 
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to  make  his  preparations  for  ascending  again.  Tom 
helped  him  to  wheel  the  plane  into  the  right  direction, 
and  was  moving  to  get  completely  clear,  when  he 
heard  the  pilot's  voice  asking  him  in  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  tone  if  he  would  not  take  a  stroll  with  him. 

'  A  stroll,'  said  Tom.     '  Where  to  ?  ' 

'  Anywhere  you  please,'  said  the  other ;  '  come 
back  when  you  like,'  and  he  held  out  the  map. 

Tom  turned  with  it  in  his  hand  to  ask  Mr.  Diarmid 
for  his  consent. 

'  Of  course,'  was  the  reply.  '  Take  your  chance 
when  it  comes.' 

He  climbed  into  the  observer's  seat  and  put  the 
map  into  his  pocket.  As  he  did  so,  he  saw  that  it 
was  not  a  new  one,  for  it  had  the  date  of  August 
1914  inked  in  large  figures  on  the  case. 


XXXII 

The  aeroplane  rushed  forward.  Its  rocking  move- 
ment ceased  and  it  rose  smoothly  into  the  air.  For 
a  moment  as  it  swung  round  it  seemed  to  hang 
motionless  while  the  horizon  whirled  about  it.  Then 
as  it  rushed  upwards  in  a  long  straight  slant  the  whole 
earth  seemed  to  fall  away  from  it.  The  Diarmids, 
the  path  on  which  they  stood,  the  great  green  meadow, 
the  river  and  the  barges,  all  receded  with  infinite 
rapidity  to  an  infinite  distance.  Soon  the  world  had 
become  a  green  map  and  all  human  beings  less  than 
insects.  The  next  moment  the  plane  was  in  the 
clouds  and  Tom  looked  down  no  longer  ;  even  the 
green  map  had  ceased  to  exist. 

His  sensations  were  not  in  the  least  what  he  had 
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expected.  He  had  been  sure  that  he  would  be  at- 
tacked by  fear,  at  any  rate  by  apprehension,  and  to 
meet  that  he  had  prepared  himself ;  but  now  he  had 
no  fear  whatever.  He  seemed  to  lack  the  very  senses 
which  were  necessary  for  it.  He  was  no  longer  in  a 
place,  nor  could  he  think  of  any  place  to  which  he 
could  return,  either  with  or  without  his  will.  More- 
over, all  the  ordinary  framework  of  existence,  in- 
cluding Time,  seemed  to  have  perished  as  completely 
as  though  it  had  never  been.  He  had  ceased  to  be 
conscious  of  the  drumming  of  the  plane  itself ; 
there  was  nothing  else  for  him  to  hear  and  nothing 
to  see.  He  was  in  the  void,  and  every  act  of  human 
life  seemed  to  have  lost  all  meaning  except  as  a 
memory.  He  was  in  a  new  state  of  existence  where 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  in  cause  or  in  move- 
ment, and  where  a  future  was  unthinkable. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  more  conscious  than 
he  had  ever  been  before  of  his  own  vitality.  The 
scenes  of  his  past  which  crowded  upon  his  mind  had 
all  the  vividness  and  more  than  all  the  beauty  of 
reality.  It  was  as  if  he  had  always  before  seen  them 
through  fog  or  twilight,  and  now,  for  the  first  time, 
looked  at  them  in  full  light  and  with  unstrained  eyes. 
More  than  that,  this  light  in  which  he  now  saw  them 
was  bright  with  a  new  and  peculiar  radiance,  which 
gave  them  the  unexplained  significance  he  had  some- 
times seemed  to  be  conscious  of  in  dreams. 

Now  the  cloud  had  gone,  and  existence  had  become 
a  simple  consciousness  of  infinite  blue  and  gold.  He 
had  still  no  sense  of  duration,  but  the  pictures  which 
seemed  to  pour  into  his  consciousness  as  thickly  as 
the  glittering  motes  floating  through  a  sunbeam  began 
to  change  in  character,  and  he  felt  as  though  they 
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were  obeying  some  command  of  his  own  will,  uncon- 
sciously given  but  approved  with  intensest  satisfac- 
tion.    The  great  green  map  of  the  earth  was  again 
among  these  pictures.     It  swallowed  all  the  rest  and 
rushed  upon  him  larger  and  larger  in  expanse,  till 
he  saw  hurled  up  upon  the  edge  of  it  a  long  and 
dazzling  line  of  still  more  living  colour.     The  map 
was  no  longer  a  map,  but  a  new  world,  like  the  old 
one  he  had  left  in  all  its  appearances,  but  still  with 
that  significant  and  dreamlike  radiance.     There  were 
trees,   there  were  fields,   there  was  a  town  among 
hollows,  there  was  a  coastline  still  rising  to  meet  him. 
He  became  conscious  again  of  his  own  motion,  and 
saw  that  the  plane  had  dropped  nearer  to  the  level 
of  the  sea  and  was  passing  along  the  white  line  of 
the  cliffs.     The  waves  were  sparkling  in  a  brilliant 
afternoon  sunlight.     For  miles  ahead   of  him  they 
were  dotted  with  ships  of  every  size,  some  with  white 
sails  or  red,   some  flying  great   streamers  of  black 
smoke.     The  pilot  turned  and  followed  where  the 
track  was  dotted  most  thickly.     Beyond  lay  another 
coast,  another  line  of  cliffs,  another  town  and  harbour. 
The  plane  slanted  do"\vnward  like  an  arrow  and  landed 
on  a  space  of  green  sloping  down.     The  pilot  turned 
to  Tom.    '  All  right  ? '  he  asked,  and  nodded.    '  Orders 
to-morrow :     sleep   here   to-night.'     The   plane   was 
handed  over  to  mechanics  ;    the  travellers  walked 
into  the  town. 

The  population  seemed  to  be  going  all  one  way, 
and  Tom  and  his  companion  followed.  The  port, 
when  they  came  to  it,  was  crammed  with  shipping. 
Two  great  transports  lay  by  a  pier,  and  from  them 
Was  pouring  an  endless  line  of  troops,  who  marched 
through  a  storm  of  cheering  out  towards  the  downs 
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from  which  Tom  and  his  companion  had  just  come. 
On  the  nearer  side  of  the  harbour,  almost  at  Tom's 
feet,  lay  a  stranger  group  of  ships,  perhaps  an  un- 
familiar kind  of  fishing-boat,  with  only  one  mast, 
no  deck,  no  bowsprit,  blunt-nosed  and  pot-bellied. 
But  no  fishing-boat  ever  had  so  high  a  freeboard  as 
these,  and  in  every  ship  the  whole  line  of  the  bul- 
warks was  hung  with  gaily  painted  shields.  The 
mariners  had  finished  unlading  them,  and  were 
moving  slowly  about  upon  the  quay.  Tom  caught 
the  sound  of  their  English  voices  and  called  out  to 
one  of  them. 

'  What  is  your  cargo  ?  What  have  you  brought 
over  ?  ' 

'  God  love  you,  sir,'  the  man  replied,  '  what 
would  you  have  us  bring  ?  Men,  sir,  fighting  men, 
and  king  and  lords  and  all.     They'm  gone  up  yonder.' 

'  Gone  where  ?  '  asked  Tom. 

'  Out  yonder  to  the  fighting.' 

'  Where  ?  ' 

'  Wherever  they'm  called,'  cried  the  man  cheerily. 
'  That's  it,  wherever  they'm  called  to  it.  France  or 
Flanders — what  do  they  ask  ? — or  Egypt  or  Jerusa- 
lem.. Ay, '  he  ended  with  a  wag  of  his  head.  '  There's 
no  turning  back.     'Twill  be  Jerusalem  yet.' 

'  And  what  takes  them  there  ?  '  said  Tom  idly, 
for  he  knew  the  answer. 

'  What  takes  them,  sir  ?  Why,  they'm  gone 
to  stop  the  heathen.  I  reckon  'tis  one  o'  these 
Crusades.' 
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Less  than  six  hours  of  darkness  and  the  plane  was 
flying  straight  towards  the  sunrise  over  a  flat  country 
veined  with  railway  lines.  At  last  it  crossed  a 
forest,  came  lower  down  and  began  to  patrol  in  a  wide 
circle.  A  small  town  lay  below  ;  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  little  heap  of  stones  into  which  on  one  side 
a  swarm  of  ants  was  crawling.  The  pilot  wheeled 
sharply  away  from  them  and  circled  rapidly  down  to 
earth, 

'  Your  men  are  here,'  he  said  to  Tom.  '  Walk 
straight  up  the  railway  line  and  you'll  find  them  by 
the  station.' 

'  Shall  I  tell  them  the  enemy  are  in  the  town  ?  ' 
Tom  asked. 

'  No  need,'  the  pilot  said.  '  You'll  find  them 
under  fire.  Remember  when  you  want  me  I  am 
your  man.' 

Tom  set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  firing,  with  the 
railway  line  on  his  left  and  the  sun  in  his  face.  Half 
a  mile  farther  on  he  saw  the  horses  of  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  some  distance  to  the  right.  By  the  station 
the  men  were  lying  on  their  faces  firing  rapidly.  An 
officer  was  sitting  on  the  ground  examining  his  foot ; 
another  officer  was  stooping  down  opposite  to  him 
with  both  hands  on  his  knees.  Tom  was  close  enough 
to  hear  them  talking. 

'  It's  a  fact,  Rivy,'  the  first  one  said.  '  I've  got 
it  in  the  boot,  right  at  the  side,  and  that  means 
they're  outflanking  us.' 

He  jumped  to  his  feet  and  gave  his  men  the  order 
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to  retire.  The  two  officers  came  towards  Tom ; 
when  he  saw  them  both  facing  him  at  once  he  felt 
suddenly  confused,  as  if  something  was  happening 
which  had  never  happened  to  him  before — something 
quite  incredible.  There  were  two  men  before  him 
made  on  one  pattern  ;  there  was  no  more  difference 
between  them  than  between  the  buttons  on  his  coat. 
A  moment  ago  he  had  known  which  had  the  hole 
in  his  boot  and  which  had  not.  Now  he  was  no 
longer  sure  ;  they  both  had  the  same  strong,  straight 
figure,  the  same  long,  straight  face,  the  same  cool 
and  rather  grave  expression.  The  next  moment 
he  felt  less  puzzled  ;  the  one  who  spoke  to  him  was 
the  captain  whose  order  he  had  heard  the  moment 
before. 

'  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  '  he  asked,  '  and  what 
do  you  suppose  will  happen  to  me  if  I  lose  our  only 
interpreter  ?  Here,  Rivy,  you  take  him  and  find  him 
something  to  construe.     I  must  be  off.' 

The  squadron  mounted  and  fell  back  upon  the 
regiment ;  then  they  all  moved  off  south  behind  a 
small  ridge  ;  as  they  went  they  were  followed  by 
a  burst  of  shell  fire.  The  whole  division  was  on  the 
ground  now,  and  Rivy  rode  away  to  find  the  general ; 
he  was  to  be  his  galloper  that  day.  Tom  rode  after 
him  wondering  how  long  it  would  be  before  an  in- 
terpreter could  be  of  any  use.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards  they  were  riding  hard  to  find  General 
Cough  and  ask  where  General  Allenby  was.  Gough 
was  soon  found ;  he  had  received  no  orders  and 
intended  to  hold  on  until  he  did.  After  another 
gallop  they  found  Allenby.  He  wrote  an  order  for 
De  Lisle. 

'  Look  here,'  Rivy  said,  when  he  came  back  to 
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Tom,  '  remember  this  if  I'm  put  out  of  action.  The 
Germans  are  coming  on.  De  Lisle  is  to  go  back  and 
hold  the  ridge  we  had  this  morning,  but  not  to  let 
himself  get  too  heavily  engaged.' 

They  rode  back  to  De  Lisle  and  he  gave  his  order 
accordingly.  He  took  the  18th  Hussars  north  to 
where  there  was  a  sugar  factory  near  the  embankment, 
then  sent  Rivy  back  to  tell  the  9th  Lancers  to  be 
ready  in  support  outside  Audregnies.  Shells  were 
bursting  in  the  space  he  had  to  cross. 

'  You  will  stay  here,'  Rivy  said  to  Tom.  '  Unless 
you  see  me  drop.  Otherwise  I  shall  be  back,  I  hope, 
before  you  move.' 

He  had  no  sooner  disappeared  into  the  distance 
than  the  German  shell  fire  was  doubled.  Tom  saw 
two  batteries  of  English  guns  take  up  a  position 
along  the  embankment  and  open  fire,  but  the  Germans 
kept  coming  on  in  masses,  and  a  galloper  came  in 
from  Sir  Charles  Fergusson  on  the  high  road  asking 
the  cavalry  to  secure  his  western  flank.  The  general 
looked  round  and  called  to  Tom. 

'  Go  back  to  Colonel  Campbell,'  he  said  :  '  tell 
him  the  enemy  are  coming  on  from  Quiveran  and 
he  must  charge  them  when  they  come  too  near. 
Remember,  they  must  be  stopped.' 

Tom  rode  off  without  the  slightest  expectation  of 
ever  delivering  his  message.  At  every  fifty  yards, 
it  seemed,  a  shell  burst  near  him,  but  always  at 
exactly  the  same  distance  away  and  never  once  in 
front  of  him.  He  felt  himself  breathing  hard  and 
getting  dizzy.  As  he  came  out  of  the  fire  zone  he 
passed  a  rider  entering  it  who  waved  his  hand  to  him. 
It  was  Rivy  gallopmg  back  ;  he  was  going  into  the 
shells  as  cheerily  as  if  he  were  riding  to  hounds. 
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Ten  minutes  afterwards  Tom  was  delivering  his 
message.     Colonel  Campbell  cross-examined  him. 

'  Do  I  understand,'  he  said,  '  that  I  am  to  charge 
at  once,  or  at  my  discretion  ?  ' 

Tom  felt  utterly  useless  :  he  had  no  clear  idea. 
'  I  heard  nothing  about  discretion,'  he  said.  '  The 
General's  last  word  was  that  they  must  be  stopped.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Campbell,  '  it's  a  mile  on  the  flat, 
but  that  is  not  my  business.' 

He  rode  away,  and  Tom  went  off  to  '  B  '  Squadron. 
As  he  went  he  saw  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  moving 
up  behind. 

Captain  Grenfell  formed  his  squadron  in  line  of 
troops  column,  and  the  regiment  jostled  through  the 
village  and  down  a  narrow  lane.  The  lane  twisted 
and  dust  came  up  in  clouds  :  Tom  could  not  see  five 
yards  ahead.  Presently  the  regiment  came  out  into 
an  open  field.  Ahead  of  them  was  a  large  stubble 
with  corn  in  stooks,  and  from  the  far  side  of  it  came 
a  deafening  rattle  of  rifles  and  machine-guns.  The 
few  Germans  to  be  seen  were  running  to  take  cover 
among  the  stooks,  and  in  a  moment  the  Ninth  were 
charging  towards  them.  Tom  felt  an  exhilaration 
that  he  had  never  known  before  ;  the  moment  after- 
wards he  was  almost  senseless  with  confusion.  The 
line  was  still  five  hundred  yards  from  the  enemy, 
but  right  in  front  was  a  double  fence  of  wire  ;  it 
seemed  as  if  the  charge  had  suddenly  become  a  flat- 
race  under  fire.  The  whole  line  was  swinging  to  the 
right  and  galloping  along  the  fence  with  men  and 
horses  falling  in  all  directions,  and  those  who  followed 
swerving  wildly  to  avoid  them.  Captain  Lucas 
Tooth  with  '  A '  Squadron  disappeared  behind  a 
great  cinder  mound  ;     Captain   Grenfell   pulled   his 
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men  together  behind  a  house,  but  the  guns  got  on  to 
them  at  once,  and  he  ordered  the  squadron  and  the 
other  men  who  had  become  mixed  up  with  it  to  follow 
him  to  the  railway  embankment. 

They  were  to  move,  he  told  them,  at  the  trot, 
and  when  they  saw  the  cool  way  he  disregarded  the 
danger  they  steadied  themselves  at  once. 

Behind  the  embankment  was  Major  Alexander  with 
the  119th  Battery  ;  he  was  engaging  three  batteries 
of  the  enemy  and  most  of  his  gunners  had  been 
killed.  This  was  not  Francis  Grenfell's  job,  but  he 
took  it  on  at  once.  He  rode  up  and  asked  if  he  could 
help  the  guns.  At  this  moment  a  burst  of  shrapnel 
hit  him  in  the  leg  and  hand.  He  dismounted  bleeding 
fast  and  scarcely  able  to  stand.  A  tourniquet  was 
put  on  and  the  wounds  were  bound  up  ;  then  brandy 
was  found  in  the  wallets  of  the  horse  he  had  borrowed  : 
after  a  moment  or  two  he  was  quite  himself  again. 
He  asked  if  he  could  help  the  guns  :  just  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Alexander  said  his  only  object  now 
was  to  get  them  away,  if  a  possible  road  could  be 
found.  Francis  remounted  ;  he  left  his  men  in  cover 
under  the  embankment  and  rode  out  alone  through 
the  guns.  They  were  out  of  action  by  now  and 
under  heavy  shell-fire.  He  was  away  a  few  minutes, 
searching  for  an  exit  to  the  rear.  Presently  he  was 
seen  coming  back  and  reporting  to  the  battery  com- 
mander. A  moment  afterwards  he  came  on  to  his 
own  men  and  ordered  them  to  dismount  in  front 
of  their  horses.  He  stood  in  front  of  them  and  told 
them  in  a  quiet  earnest  voice,  without  a  trace  of  hurry 
in  it,  that  he  was  about  to  call  for  volunteers  for  a 
stiff  bit  of  service. 

'  You  will  remember,'  he  said,  '  that  it  was  the 
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Ninth  who  saved  the  guns  at  Maiwand.  The  regiment 
always  stood  by  the  guns  in  South  Africa,  and  you 
know  how  the  gunners  loved  us  for  it.  The  Colonel 
told  you  before  we  sailed  that  we  had  a  great  tradi- 
tion to  live  up  to,  and  now  the  time  has  come  to  do  it.' 

Every  man  and  officer  stepped  forward  with  one 
single  movement,  Tom  among  the  rest.  He  felt 
suddenly  twice  the  man  he  was  :  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  regiment  seemed  to  have  got  into  him.  It 
made  him  ready  to  face  anything.  In  a  moment  he 
was  with  Francis  and  his  men  among  the  guns  and 
grappling  them.  Every  gun,  before  it  could  be  moved 
away,  had  to  be  slued  round  by  hand.  Then  one 
by  one  they  must  be  pushed  out  across  a  narrow 
strip  of  open  ground.  Behind  them  the  shells  went 
on  falling  and  the  shrapnel  overhead  was  like  hail 
and  hurricane  together.  More  journeys  than  one 
had  to  be  made,  and  the  time  seemed  endless ; 
probably  the  work  was  really  done  quickly,  for  the 
losses,  after  all,  were  slight.  The  men  were  almost 
as  cool  as  Francis  himself :  they  had  caught  it  from 
him.  He  was  so  deliberate  and  unshaken  that  at 
one  moment  Tom  felt  convinced  that  the  danger  was 
already  passed,  and  then  when  the  shells  kept  on 
missing  he  had  an  idea  that  Francis  had  discovered 
some  secret  of  his  own  which  made  him  immune  and 
everybody  else  with  him. 

Before  the  last  gun  was  got  away  the  German 
infantry  were  within  five  hundred  yards.  The 
squadron  retired  and  looked  for  some  one  to  give  them 
orders.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  high  road 
Francis  could  do  no  more.  It  was  seven  o'clock  and 
he  had  been  fighting  for  more  than  fourteen  hours. 
He  had  had  his  horse  killed  under  him  at  daybreak, 
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his  fingers  and  his  thigh  were  gashed  with  shrapnel, 
he  had  a  bullet  through  his  boot  and  another  through 
his  sleeve,  and  he  had  been  knocked  down  by  a  shell. 
He  had  ridden  in  a  desperate  and  disastrous  charge, 
and  saved  a  battery  of  guns  by  hand.     It  had  been, 
as  he  said  himself,  not  an  idle  day.     The  question 
was  how  to  get  him  to  hospital  ;  no  room  could  be 
found  for  him  in  the  ambulances  that  were  passing. 
They  laid  him  by  the  roadside  with  the  interpreter 
to  look  after  him,  and  all  the  men  crowded  round  to 
shake  his  unwounded  hand  and  offer  him  what  water 
they   had   left.      They   were   scarcely   out   of  sight 
when  a  French  staff  officer  came  by  and,  seeing  two 
Englishmen^  offered  to  take  them  to  Bavai  in  his  car. 
Tom  left  Francis  with  the  Red  Cross  in  a  French 
convent  and  went  to  look  for  supper  for    himself. 
He  heard  the  sound  of  cavalry  behind  him  :  he  turned 
his  head  and  saw  Colonel  Campbell  and  Rivy  riding 
down  the  street  with  some  Lancers   and  Dragoon 
Guards.     They  looked  desperately  tired,  and  Rivy 
asked  him  anxiously  for  news  of  his  brother.     He  said 
that  he  himself,  after  Tom  last  saw  him,  had  failed 
to  find  De  Lisle  and  came  back  to  the  ridge  :  but  by 
that  time  the  Ninth  had  moved  away  and  charged. 
The  country  was  scattered  with  riderless  and  wounded 
horses,  and  by  every  one's  account  the  regiment  had 
nearly  all  been  lost.     Then  he  had  found  the  Colonel 
going  for  reinforcements,  and  finally  a  lucky  chance 
had  brought  him  back  to  his  brother. 

Tom  left  them  very  happy  together  ;  he  came 
away  with  a  warm  feeling  for  them  both.  They  were 
altogether  different  from  what  he  had  imagined  them 
to  be.  He  had  thought  of  them  only  as  champion 
pigstickers,  just  ordinary  polo-playing  Englishmen. 
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But  there  was  a  curious  kind  of  simplicity  about 
them,  and  a  sort  of  intensity  of  affection,  which 
seemed  to  show  what  all  men  might  be  if  they  could 
only  be  themselves.  The  thought  of  it  went  on 
smouldering  in  his  mind  long  after,  even  when  he 
was  busied  with  more  urgent  things. 


XXXIV 

By  the  night  of  Saturday,  September  5,  the  great 
retreat  was  over.  Kluck  had  gone  east  for  reasons 
of  his  own,  and  on  Sunday  morning  the  Allied  left 
went  after  him.  On  Monday  Colonel  Campbell,  with 
the  adjutant  and  forty-five  troopers  of  the  Ninth, 
rode  a  match  against  a  hundred  men  of  the  First 
Garde  Dragoner  Regiment  of  Berlin.  The  Germans 
came  on,  but  only  at  half  the  pace  of  our  men  :  the 
Ninth  went  through  them  like  a  stone  through  glass, 
and  left  a  good  many  broken  fragments  on  the  ground 
behind  them.  Colonel  Campbell  and  his  adjutant 
were  both  put  out  of  action,  but  the  Germans  were 
stopped  and  broken  :  they  moved  about  vaguely 
for  a  bit,  and  when  they  rode  away  the  machine-guns 
of  the  18th  Hussars  caught  them  in  flank  and  wrecked 
the  unit.  Major  Beale-Browne  took  command  of 
the  Ninth,  and  for  the  next  five  days  they  led  the 
advance  upon  the  Aisne. 

The  river  was  to  be  crossed  on  Sunday  the  13th, 
and  the  place  of  honour  fell  to  the  Second  Cavalry 
Brigade.  The  bridges  had  mostly  been  destroyed, 
but  at  Bourg  a  possibility  of  crossing  was  reported. 
The  main  bridge  was  gone,  but  a  bridge  over  the 
canal  this  side  the  river  was  intact  and  so  was  an 
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aqueduct  which  crossed  the  river  close  to  it.  When 
Tom  woke  at  daybreak  Rivy  told  him  that  the  Ninth 
and  the  4th  D.G.  had  been  ordered  to  take  these 
bridges  at  5  o'clock. 

It  was  a  dark  morning  with  heavy  showers,  and 
the  attack  was  one  which  ought  to  have  been  almost 
impossible.  But  the  German  staff  must  have  been 
demoralised  by  six  days  of  retreat ;  the  only  force  to 
guard  the  crossing  was  a  chance  section  of  infantry 
with  a  machine-gun,  behind  the  embankment  of  the 
aqueduct.  They  did  some  damage  when  the  pinch 
came,  but  the  troopers,  when  they  had  dismounted 
and  crossed  the  canal  bridge,  rushed  the  aqueduct 
and  captured  the  machine-gun.  In  an  hour's  time 
the  cavalry  was  up  the  muddy  lane  on  the  other  side, 
with  the  First  Infantry  Division  crossing  behind  them. 
The  artillery  opened  on  Vendresse,  and  General 
De  Lisle  sent  back  to  order  up  his  car.  At  twelve 
o'clock  Tom  saw  the  car  go  by,  the  driver  saluting 
Rivy  as  he  passed. 

'  That's  my  friend  Coleman,'  Rivy  said,  '  the 
President,  they  call  him,  because  he's  an  American. 
He  has  got  the  General's  luncheon-basket.' 

Two  minutes  afterwards  a  hail  of  rifle  fire  came 
down  the  road.  In  a  twinkling  the  cavalry  disap- 
peared right  and  left  into  the  scrub. 

'  What  about  Coleman  ?  '  Tom  asked,  when  they 
were  safe.  '  There'll  be  nothing  left  alive  on  that 
road.' 

'  He  will,'  Rivy  said  ;  '  he  does  it  every  day  and 
nothing  ever  hits  him.  It's  his  idea  of  war.'  Five 
minutes  afterwards  the  President  came  back  round 
the  corner  with  the  hood  of  his  car  shot  through  but 
himself  untouched.     He   stopped   his   car   and   dis- 
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mounted  ;  waved  his  hand  and  took  the  luncheon- 
basket  up  the  hill  on  foot. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Brigade  moved  forward  to 
the  ridge  beyond  Bourg,  where  a  battery  was  in 
position  between  the  Vendresse  Road  and  Verneuil. 
For  some  time  there  was  a  sharp  duel  with  some 
German  guns  ;  the  Ninth  came  in  for  part  of  the 
shelling  and  Captain  Lucas  Tooth  was  killed — a  very 
heavy  loss.  As  soon  as  the  duel  was  over  the  Rifle 
Brigade  came  up  and  took  possession  of  the  ridge  ; 
the  Ninth  went  into  billets  for  the  night  at  (Euilly. 
Rivy  was  in  tremendous  spirits  ;  like  everyone  else  in 
the  Division,  he  thought  that  the  attack  had  broken 
the  defence  and  expected  the  run  would  last  until 
the  enemy  were  out  of  France.  Next  day  the  regi- 
ment were  to  reach  the  Chemin  des  Dames. 

On  Monday  morning,  September  14,  the  cavalry 
were  out  long  before  sunrise.  It  was  raining  again 
and  very  dark.  The  Brigade  was  ordered  to  lead 
the  advance  by  Troyon,  with  Courtecon  for  the  final 
objective  of  the  day.  The  Ninth  moved  off  along  the 
road  with  Rivy  in  command  of  the  advance  squadron. 
At  a  fork  in  the  road  they  found  the  President 
waiting  with  De  Lisle's  car.  He  had  succeeded  with 
his  usual  pertinacity  in  threading  his  way,  without 
lights,  through  all  the  batteries  and  regiments  on 
the  road  ;  as  Francis  said,  to  be  always  heading  the 
advance  was  his  idea  of  war.  Only  one  regiment,  the 
furthest  forward  of  all,  challenged  him  and  refused 
to  let  him  pass.  He  saw  that  they  were  right  and 
sat  there  waiting  in  the  dark.  The  Brigade  advance 
guard  passed  him  and  immediately  behind  them 
came  De  Lisle  himself  with  his  staff,  then  Rivy 
following  closely  with  the  squadron  of  the  Ninth.    The 
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General  gave  orders  for  his  ear  to  follow  between  him 
and  the  Ninth,  and  passed  on  up  the  road.  Just  here 
it  was  a  dark  gorge  with  high  woods  above  it  on  the 
left,  and  the  village  of  Vendressc  was  said  to  be  round 
a  curve  to  the  right.  The  car  moved  slowly  off, 
keeping  just  on  a  level  with  Rivy.  He  had  heard 
the  General  give  his  orders. 

'  Hadn't  you  better  push  on,  President  ?  '  he  said. 

'  I  thank  you.  Captain,'  Coleman  said,  '  but  I  am 
going  to  disobey  my  orders.' 

'  I  am  sure  you  are,'  Rivy  said,  '  but  where  are 
you  going  this  time  ?  ' 

'  Out  of  your  way,'  Coleman  answered.  '  I  am 
a  stranger  here  and  I  might  lead  you  wrong.  It 
will  be  better  for  you  to  have  me  behind  you.' 

'  So  it  will,'  Rivy  said.  '  Drop  behind,  then  : 
it'll  be  a  new  experience  for  you.'  The  car  stopped 
and  he  passed  on  up  the  hill  with  Tom. 

Soon  afterwards  the  road  began  to  open  out 
towards  the  crest,  but  rain  was  still  falling  and  it  was 
impossible  to  see  ahead.  Presently  they  passed  some 
pickets  of  the  60th  and  moved  forward  faster  to  get 
into  touch  with  the  advance  guard.  A  moment  or 
two  afterwards  a  straggling  volley  flashed  from  only 
a  short  distance  ahead,  and  along  the  ridge  to  the  left 
machine-guns  began  to  rattle.  The  Germans  were 
evidently  holding  the  ridge,  and  the  Ninth  by  some 
incredible  accident  had  run  right  into  their  picket 
without  any  alarm  from  the  divisional  guard  in  front 
of  them. 

The  advance  guard  had,  in  fact,  already  left  the 
road.  This  Rivy  could  not  know,  but  he  saw  in- 
stantly that  he  was  himself  the  leading  point.  The 
regiment    were    dismounting    behind    him    and    he 
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dashed  forward  with  a  section  of  his  men  to  engage 
the  enemy's  picket  and  discover  the  right  direction 
for  an  advance. 

By  this  time  day  was  breaking  along  the  ridge, 
and  a  haystack  could  be  seen  a  little  way  ahead. 
Rivy  made  for  this,  dismounted  behind  it  and  ordered 
his  men  to  open  fire  upon  the  head  of  the  road.  The 
enemy's  picket  replied,  and  the  duel  roused  Rivy's 
spirits  to  the  highest  pitch.  He  cheered  his  men 
with  a  joke  for  every  shot,  and  halloed  between  as 
if  he  had  all  the  foxes  in  a  county  before  him.  In 
spite  of  the  rain  and  the  darkness  and  the  greater 
volume  of  fire  against  him,  he  was  determined  that 
his  men  should  not  go  under  if  he  could  carry  them 
through.  He  kept  assuring  them  that  their  shots 
were  telling,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  get  evidence  of 
it.  Some  one  must  act  as  spotter,  and  he  did  it 
himself,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  danger. 
The  enemy's  firing  seemed  to  slacken  as  our  own 
increased. 

'  Steady,'  he  shouted  to  his  men,  '  steady,  boys, 
we've  got  them  beaten.'  The  moment  afterwards  a 
bullet  smashed  his  revolver  and  glanced  up  through 
the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

It  was  not  till  afternoon  that  the  60th  advanced 
and  recovered  his  body.  That  made  Tom  ache  at 
the  time,  but  he  came  to  feel  afterwards  that 
really  it  was  of  little  account  :  it  was  the  last  thing 
that  could  matter  to  a  man  who  had  gone  away  so 
happily.  But  the  feeling  of  separation  he  could  not 
get  over  :  the  regiment,  in  the  twenty-one  days  he 
had  known  it,  had  lost  eighteen  of  its  leaders,  and 
this  was  the  one  who  seemed  to  him  to  make  the 
most  difference  of  all. 
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XXXV 

At  the  beginning  of  October  another  sudden 
change  came  over  the  war.  The  victory  of  the  Marne 
had  been  followed  by  a  deadlock  on  the  Aisne.  The 
battle  lasted  three  weeks  and  then,  as  some  one  said, 
it  '  lay  down  and  died  a  natural  death.'  Then 
followed  a  great  race  to  the  north,  the  Germans  on 
one  side  and  the  British  and  French  on  the  other, 
each  making  desperate  attempts  to  outflank  the 
enemy  ;  whichever  won  was  to  have  the  Channel 
ports. 

The  move  of  the  two  British  armies  was  made 
with  complete  secrecy.  In  the  early  morning  of 
October  2,  the  Second  Cavalry  Brigade  rode  away 
from  its  billets  at  St.  Thibaut  and  moved  up  to 
Chassemy,  opposite  the  German  position  at  Conde  ; 
they  had  to  pass  warily  along  the  edge  of  the  Foret  de 
Massy.  Three  days  later  they  were  billeted  near 
Villers-Cotteret.  On  the  7th  they  were  west  of  Com- 
piegne,  heading  for  Montdidier,  and  there  news  came 
in  that  the  French,  who  were  ahead  of  us  to  the  north, 
had  been  pushed  back  behind  Arras.  Smith-Dorrien, 
with  the  infantry  of  the  Second  Corps,  had  already 
gone  past  by  rail,  but  the  cavalry  was  delayed  west 
of  Roye  for  twenty-four  hours  to  support  the  French 
line.  It  was  said  to  be  in  danger,  but  the  battle 
ended  without  our  troops  being  called  upon,  and  they 
went  on  to  Amiens.  There  they  were  passed  by  a 
gigantic  rush  of  French  troops  streaming  north.  On 
the  10th  they  were  west  of  Arras,  which  was  being 
heavily  shelled  by  the  enemy.     Arras  was  a  very 
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important  position,  and  the  Germans  did  their  best 
there,  but  they  never  got  it,  though  they  paid  the 
full  price.  That  night  the  Division  reached  Villers- 
Brulin,  west  of  Lens,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
week's  march  ended  at  Merville.  There  the  Second 
Brigade  found  Colonel  David  Campbell  of  the  Ninth, 
just  returned  from  hospital  in  England,  and  that 
same  day  the  advance  squadron  of  the  regiment  had 
a  sharp  duel  at  ten  yards'  distance  with  a  German 
outpost.  On  the  12th  Smith-Dorrien  began  his 
battle  for  La  Bassee  and  Lille.  That  day  the  Ninth 
rode  into  Strazeele,  and  the  next  day  they  took 
Merris,  but  had  to  give  it  up  again. 

This  was  the  day,  Tuesday,  October  13,  when  Tom 
had  one  of  the  strangest  of  all  his  experiences.  An 
infantry  attack  on  the  village  of  Meteren  had  been 
ordered  for  one  o'clock,  and  Coleman  '  the  President,' 
who  had  nothing  to  do  that  afternoon,  made  up  his 
mind,  with  his  usual  fixed  idea  of  getting  to  the  front, 
to  go  forward  on  foot  and  see  what  was  doing.  In 
the  estaminet  at  Fletre  he  came  across  Tom,  who  was 
also  unemployed,  and  invited  him  to  come  with  him 
on  his  expedition.  It  Was  a  wet  and  miserable  day, 
but  Tom  accepted,  and  at  three  o'clock  they  set  off. 
The  road  was  a  long  straight  poplar  avenue,  at  the  end 
of  which  they  could  see  the  spire  of  Meteren  church 
framed  between  the  trees,  much  as  the  spire  of 
Salisbury  is  framed  along  the  road  from  Wilton. 
They  could  hear  the  sound  of  rifle  and  machine-gun 
fire  getting  louder  as  they  advanced,  and  presently 
they  met  a  few  wounded  men  walking  slowly  back. 
The  guns  on  both  sides  had  been  put  out  of  action 
by  the  rain-mist  which  was  now  extremely  dense, 
so  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  get  a  long  way 
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forward.  At  last  they  were  checked  by  the  sound 
of  bullets  passing  over  them.  They  waited  some 
time,  hoping  to  hear  the  firing  cease  and  the  news  of 
a  success  come  back  from  the  town,  but  as  time 
dragged  on  and  the  chattering  of  the  guns  never 
slackened,  they  turned  back  at  last  and  began  to 
tramp  homewards.  As  they  came  again  into  Fletre 
in  the  twilight  they  passed  a  single  horseman  riding 
a  tired  horse  at  a  foot's  pace  towards  the  estaminet. 
Just  as  they  overtook  and  passed  him,  Coleman 
glanced  up  at  him  :  then  stopped  as  if  he  had  been 
shot,  gripping  Tom's  arm  and  drawing  him  back, 
Tom  turned  his  head  in  the  same  direction  and  got 
instantly  the  same  shock,  quite  bewildering. 

'  Rivy  Grenfell,'  Coleman  said.  He  spoke  low 
and  quickly,  as  if  he  dare  not  let  the  horseman  over- 
hear him.  Tom  stared  hard  through  the  dim  light ; 
he  felt  as  if  he  were  struggling  between  two  certainties 
and  could  not  see  to  make  them  fit.  The  struggle 
seemed  to  go  on  for  a  long  time  :  then  it  was  ended 
suddenly.  The  officer  had  stopped  and  turned  his 
horse's  head. 

'  Not  Rivy,'  he  said,  '  but  Francis.  I  am  his 
twin  brother ;  he  was  killed  a  month  ago  on  the 
Aisne.' 

He  saluted,  then  turned  away  and  passed  on 
down  the  street.  Tom  felt  an  extraordinary  sense  of 
consolation  at  hearing  just  that  answer  in  that  grave, 
untroubled  voice.  A  sudden  stream  of  recollections 
rushed  into  his  brain.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  afraid 
to  move  or  speak  lest  he  should  disturb  them  :  he 
stood  still  and  listened  to  the  rain  pattering  down. 
He  knew  that  the  man  beside  him  was  moved  too, 
deeply  ;  he  knew  that  in  one  moment  he  was  going 
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to  express  his  feeling  in  words.  He  envied  him  his 
power  to  do  that,  but  he  regretted  it  too. 

'  They  are  fine  men,  the  Grenfells,'  Coleman  said, 
*  men  of  noble  character.' 

Then  the  power  of  movement  came  back  to  Tom  : 
he  walked  quickly  into  the  estaminet  and  called  for 
coffee  ;  he  could  hear  his  own  voice  quite  loud  among 
the  rest. 


XXXVI 

Francis  had  come  back  from  England  with  Colonel 
Campbell,  and  the  day  after  his  meeting  with  Tom 
and  Coleman  he  took  over  the  command  of  '  B  ' 
Squadron  again,  making  a  little  speech  to  his  men 
about  his  pleasure  in  getting  back  to  them  and  his 
pride  in  what  they  had  done  while  he  had  been  away. 
He  ended  by  saying  that  a  long  war  lay  before  them, 
and  that  this  was  no  time  for  any  man  to  think  of  his 
losses.  Tom  felt  as  he  heard  him  that  perhaps  it 
was  the  mistake  in  the  twilight  last  evening  which 
had  drawn  him  to  think  aloud  in  this  fashion.  He 
resolved  to  attach  himself  to  his  captain  as  closely 
as  an  interpreter  might  be  permitted  to  do.  By  this 
time  interpreters  were  already  being  transformed 
into  men -of -all- work,  and  they  soon  became,  as 
everyone  now  knows,  a  species  of  uncommissioned 
officer. 

The  cavalry,  too,  began  to  undergo  a  transforma- 
tion :  first  they  became  mounted  infantry,  and  within 
a  few  days,  as  the  line  was  wearing  terribly  thin, 
they  were  taking  their  turn  in  the  trenches,  going 
about,  as  Francis  said,  like  hedgehogs,  carrying  lance, 
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sword,  rifle,  spade,  and  pick  hung  round  them  all  at 
once. 

From  the  21st  to  the  28th  the  regiment  was 
moving  up  and  down  the  line  from  Messines  to  Neuve 
Chapelle  and  back  again.  On  the  29th  the  Battle 
of  Ypres  began  in  earnest.  On  the  30th  it  became 
evident  that  the  greatest  crisis  of  the  war  had  come 
for  the  British  Army.  Francis  and  his  squadron, 
now  only  forty  strong,  were  detached  from  the 
regiment  and  were  sent  into  trenches  east  of  Messines. 
No  officer  could  sleep  that  night,  for  the  attack  was 
certain  to  come  at  daybreak.  At  five  o'clock,  when 
the  men  had  already  stood  to  arms,  horns  were  heard 
blowing  on  the  right  and  German  words  of  command. 
The  attack  had  fallen  first  upon  the  Indian  Division. 
Immediately  afterwards  an  officer  came  to  say  that 
two  troops  must  be  sent  to  support  the  right  at  once  ; 
and  there  was  the  best  half  of  the  squadron  gone. 
Less  than  twenty  men  were  left  with  a  single  machine- 
gun.  Suddenly,  as  the  light  broadened,  some  men 
were  seen  to  rush  from  houses  twenty  yards  to  the  left 
rear.  They  were  Germans  who  had  broken  through 
the  position  on  that  side,  and  they  were  already  a 
hundred  yards  behind  the  line.  They  ran  into 
another  house  and  fired  down  from  the  top  storey 
into  the  trenches.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  a 
machine-gun  opened  on  our  men  from  the  left  flank. 
Francis  had  already  lost  two  officers  and  three  men  ; 
he  ordered  the  dozen  who  were  left  to  crawl  out  on 
the  right  and  take  cover  near  a  ruined  house  in  a 
brick-field  ;  when  they  got  away  he  himself  crawled 
back  to  fetch  the  machine-gun,  but  when  he  reached 
it  he  found  it  disabled.  He  came  back  to  his  men  and 
got   them   together  :  he   proposed   to   reoccupy   the 
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trench,  going  in  front  himself  because  he  could  fire 
more  quickly  at  close  quarters  with  a  revolver  than 
they  could  with  their  rifles.  The  attack  was  success- 
ful, but  the  moment  they  got  into  the  trench  they 
found  that  they  were  being  shot  at  from  front  and 
rear.  Francis  took  it  quite  coolly  :  he  ordered  the 
odd  numbers  to  fire  to  the  front  and  the  even  numbers 
to  the  rear,  and  all  to  hang  on.  But  the  rifles  soon 
jammed,  and  he  had  to  retire  again  to  cover  near 
the  ruined  house. 

Francis  went  off  alone  to  find  the  Colonel  and 
explain  the  situation  to  him.  He  was  ordered  to 
hold  on  at  all  costs  till  two  o'clock,  when  infantry 
supports  would  be  up.  In  the  meantime  he  was  to 
be  reinforced  with  two  troops  of  the  5th  D.G.  But 
he  had  no  sooner  returned  and  told  Tom  this  than  the 
whole  air  was  filled  with  a  storm  of  shells,  and  a 
moment  afterwards  one  of  them  pitched  right  into 
the  middle  of  the  squadron.  What  happened  then 
Tom  never  knew  :  his  memory  was  a  blank.  When 
he  got  up  he  saw  some  men  untouched,  some  blown 
to  pieces,  some  desperately  wounded,  Francis  him- 
self was  on  the  ground,  hit  in  the  leg ;  he  could 
not  move  from  where  he  lay,  but  he  was  perfectly 
himself :  he  succeeded  in  giving  morphia  to  the 
corporal  who  was  lying  next  to  him.  Then 
Lieutenant  Jackson  stood  up  and  took  him  under  the 
arms,  Tom  took  his  feet,  and  between  them  they 
carried  him  some  way.  At  the  first  halt  Major 
Beale-Browne  passed  within  hail  and  they  told  him 
what  had  happened.  They  then  went  on  again  to 
the  second  barricade  where  General  Briggs  was 
standing  with  another  officer.  The  officer  took 
Jackson's  place  and  Tom  and  he  carried  Francis  down 
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into  the  cellar  of  a  house  where  the  doctor  of  the  11th 
Hussars  had  a  dressing  station.  There  they  had 
to  leave  him  :  the  doctor  promised  to  send  him  in  an 
ambulance  to  Bailleul. 


XXXVII 

When  Tom  came  out  of  the  cellar  again  he  felt 
absolutely  lost.  He  had  no  longer  a  captain,  or  a 
squadron,  or  a  regiment.  The  war  had  become 
unintelligible  :  a  senseless  chaos.  He  tried  to  think 
of  something  that  he  ought  to  do,  something  which 
might  be  considered  to  come  under  the  word  duty  ; 
he  was  much  too  tired  to  have  any  wishes  of  his  own. 
The  only  thing  he  could  think  of  was  to  go  back 
towards  the  brick-field,  though  he  felt  sure  that  by 
now  the  Germans  must  be  there.  As  he  started 
eastwards  he  heard  the  humming  of  an  aeroplane 
descending  rapidly.  It  landed  out  of  sight,  but 
immediately  afterwards  he  saw  a  figure  coming 
towards  him  which  he  recognised.  It  was  his  own 
pilot,  but  he  did  not  wonder  at  that  ;  he  had  lost  the 
capacity  for  being  surprised. 

They  walked  back  without  a  word  to  where  the 
plane  was  lying,  and  climbed  into  it.  It  rose  into 
the  air  but  not  very  high  :  it  was  still  flying  low  when 
they  passed  over  the  brick-field  and  the  trenches. 

The  fields  in  front  were  covered  with  small  moving 
dots  and  larger  compact  masses,  all  moving  on 
towards  the  British  line.  The  boom  of  artillery  and 
the  chattering  of  machine-guns  was  still  going  on. 
Then  the  plane  flew  higher  above  the  road  until  Tom 
saw  the  towers  of  Ypres  in  front  of  him  and  the  canal 
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beneath  ;  it  crossed  the  canal  and  railway  cutting 
and  circled  to  the  right.  The  battle  was  blazing  here 
too.  The  plane  passed  along  the  line  for  some  dis- 
tance and  dropped  behind  a  wood.  The  pilot  did 
not  move  ;  Tom  got  out  and  stood  looking  at  him. 

'  What  am  I  to  do  now  ?  '  he  was  going  to  ask, 
but  the  answer  came  first. 

'  Go  through  the  wood  and  up  the  trench  :  ask 
for  Captain  Grenfell.' 

The  pilot  leaned  over  as  he  spoke,  and  dropped  a 
disc  into  Tom's  hand  ;  then  he  pointed  to  the  nose 
of  his  machine.  Tom  stepped  forward  mechanically, 
set  the  propeller  in  motion  and  stood  by.  The  pilot 
waved  his  hand  and  flew  towards  Ypres.  Tom 
turned  through  the  wood  as  he  had  been  told  and 
walked  for  half  a  mile,  nearer  every  moment  to  the 
sound  of  firing.  Shrapnel  was  bursting  beyond  the 
trees,  and  to  the  right  there  was  a  great  tapping  of 
the  bullets  against  the  fir  trunks.  He  steered  to  the 
left  and  found  a  communication  trench.  It  took  him 
to  the  right  again,  but  he  followed  it  out  to  the  front 
and  presently  found  himself  coming  out  into  a  long 
sandy  trench  full  of  men  in  khaki  sitting  and  lying 
down.  The  trench  was  well  made  and  had  a  wooden 
firing-step  and  a  good  parapet.  An  officer  with  a 
rifle  beside  him  was  looking  through  a  loophole.  He 
was  very  tall,  and  had  to  stoop  to  do  it.  Presently 
he  turned,  and  his  eye  fell  on  Tom.  He  instantly 
made  a  violent  gesture  downwards  with  his  hand,  and 
his  lips  moved,  though  what  he  said  was  drowned  by 
the  slap  and  shriek  of  the  shrapnel  overhead.  Tom 
moved  forward  towards  the  parapet  and  wondered 
how  he  could  explain  himself.  His  eye  fell  upon  the 
disc  he  had  been  carrying  in  his  hand  :  it  was  marked 
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with  his  name  and  that  of  the  2nd  Dragoons.  He 
held  it  up  :  the  officer  nodded  without  taking  it,  then 
stepped  down  from  his  loophole  and  offered  Tom  a 
cigarette.  They  sat  down  side  by  side  and  smoked 
together.  Neither  of  them  spoke  a  word — it  was  no 
use — but  Tom  felt  his  fatigue  leaving  him  in  spite  of 
the  noise,  and  his  interest  in  life  was  eoming  back. 
Now  and  again  he  looked  at  the  profile  of  the  man 
sitting  by  him ;  he  had  a  powerful  face,  and  even  at 
this  moment  when  he  was  doing  nothing  it  was  full 
of  vitahty  and  watchfulness.  The  mouth  had  an 
expression  of  perfect  composure,  with  a  curious  touch 
of  disdain,  and  this  seemed  to  increase  as  he  turned 
his  head  up  from  time  to  time.  The  shrapnel  seemed 
to  affect  him  as  a  kind  of  tiresome  storm  which  was 
stopping  the  game,  but  might  be  over  at  any  moment. 

The  hurricane  stopped  at  last  quite  suddenly  ; 
in  an  instant  the  officer  leapt  to  his  feet  and  was  on 
the  step  again  looking  over  the  parapet. 

'  Too  dark,'  he  said.  '  They'll  do  no  more  to-day  : 
it  must  be  half-past  four.' 

He  went  down  the  trench  to  see  that  the  men 
were  in  their  places,  and  came  back  again  to  Tom. 

'  Now  we  can  talk,'  he  said.  '  My  head  is  rocking  : 
it  always  is  after  this  performance,  but  I  can  take 
in  information.  Why  did  you  come  up  here  just  at 
that  moment  ?  ' 

'  I  had  nowhere  else  to  go,'  said  Tom. 

'  Good  man  !  You  picked  a  nice  quiet  place  for 
idUng  in.' 

The  remark  was  made  in  a  genial  tone,  but  it 
confused  Tom.  He  felt  called  upon  to  make  a  better 
answer,  and  he  knew  that  he  could  not  do  it. 

'  Never  mind,'  the  other  man  said  ;  '  you're  tired, 
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and  it's  a  shame  to  worry  you.  You'll  be  all  right 
to-morrow ;  we  shall  be  relieved  in  another  hour  or  so. 
I  shall  not  be  sorry  myself  :  we've  had  only  forty- 
eight  hours  of  it,  but  it's  a  long  time  to  lie  hunched 
up  at  the  bottom  of  a  trench  with  this  noise  going  on. 
I  wonder  the  men  can  stand  it.  I  know  my  nerves 
get  absolutely  beaten  fiat.' 

Tom  looked  at  him  His  eyes  were  clear  and  alert ; 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  fatigue  in  his  voice  or  manner. 

'  You  are  tougher  than  I  am,'  he  said.  '  The  first 
two  hours  this  morning  finished  me.' 

'  Where  was  that  ?  ' 

*  Down  east  of  Messines.' 

'  Messines  ? — this  morning  ? — ^but  we  lost  Messines 
a  fortnight  ago.' 

Tom  hadn't  a  word  to  say  :  he  stood  with  his 
eyes  shut,  trying  to  think  :  he  was  feeHng  dead-beat 
again. 

The  officer  took  him  by  the  arm.  '  What  a  brute 
I  am,'  he  said.  'A  damned  discourteous,  insensate 
brute  ;  you're  all  but  down  and  out  and  I  go  on 
thumping  you  with  questions.'  He  pulled  a  flask 
out,  but  it  was  empty  :  he  offered  a  cigarette  instead. 
'  Silly  brute,'  he  went  on  growling,  '  as  if  we  didn't 
all  lose  the  day  of  the  week  out  here.  Don't  think 
the  worst  of  me  :  parts  of  me  are  excellent.  You 
must  stick  to  me  now  you've  got  me.  My  name's 
Julian  Grenfell.' 

'  I  guessed  that,'  Tom  said  ;  '  I  don't  know  why. 
But  I  am  all  right  again  now.' 

His  fatigue  had  left  him  suddenly  :  he  felt  as  if 
the  flask  had  not  been  empty. 
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XXXVIII 

Two  days  afterwards  the  regiment  was  ordered 
up  again  into  the  trenches  in  a  most  miserable  part 
of  the  line.  Snow  had  fallen  the  last  two  nights,  and 
the  ground  was  sodden  and  slushy.  The  British 
and  German  trenches  were  only  forty  yards  apart  in 
a  dismal  wood  full  of  fir-tree  stumps  with  their 
broken  tops  strewing  the  ground  between  them.  The 
place  was  fairly  quiet,  because  neither  side  could  shell 
it  without  killing  their  own  men.  But  rifle  fire  could 
be  heard  in  every  direction,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  in  such  a  tangled  wilderness  who  was  firing 
or  what  they  were  firing  at.  Casualties  began  at 
once  ;  all  the  men  were  under  cover,  so  it  was  clear 
that  snipers  were  at  work.  It  was  the  officers  they 
were  after.  Every  time  a  shot  struck,  Julian  went 
along  the  trench  and  examined  the  place  to  see  from 
what  direction  the  shot  had  come.  At  last  he  came 
back  frowning. 

'  They  are  not  up  the  trees,'  he  said.  '  There's 
not  enough  cover  left  on  these  blasted  poles,  and 
they're  not  among  the  brushwood  in  front  of  us. 
They're  over  somewhere  on  the  right.  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  it's  just  trench-firing  after  all  — 
enfilading  us.  I  know  that  some  of  their  trenches 
are  made  with  all  the  loopholes  slanting.' 

'  I  suppose,'  Tom  asked,  '  we  couldn't  rig  up  a 
slanting  loophole  ourselves  ?  ' 

'  Not  by  daylight,'  Julian  said.  '  They'd  have  us 
every  one  like  bottles  at  a  fair.  There's  only  one 
thing  to  do,  and  that's  to  go  out  in  front  and  snipe 
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the  snipers.     I'd  have  a  try  myself  if  anyone  would 
give  me  leave.' 

At  this  moment  a  sergeant  fell  close  by,  shot 
clean  through  the  head.     Julian  was  by  him  instantly. 

'That's  what  I  thought,'  he  said.  'The  fellow 
will  be  getting  us  all.  Hold  on  till  I  come  back,'  he 
said  to  Tom,  '  and  make  them  keep  their  heads 
down.' 

He  was  gone  a  long  time,  and  when  he  came 
back  he  came  slowly  and  very  carefully  along  the 
trench. 

'  The  human  mind's  a  queer  thing,'  he  said  when 
he  reached  Tom,  '  and  the  higher  you  go  in  the  scale 
the  queerer  it  is.  First  they  refused.  Then  they 
gave  me  leave,  and  said  I  was  to  take  a  section  with 
me.' 

'  Good  Lord,'  said  Tom. 

'  I  told  them  I'd  rather  cut  my  throat  and  have 
done  with  it,  so  at  last  they  gave  in.  Now  I  want  a 
rifle  that  won't  jam.' 

He  made  his  preparations  with  the  greatest  care, 
went  down  to  the  right  hand  of  the  trench  and 
crawled  off  among  the  sodden  debris  :  he  went  so 
slowly  and  cleverly  that  Tom  found  it  quite  im- 
possible to  detect  his  whereabouts.  He  was  gone 
a  very  long  time.  Tom  had  been  excited  at  first 
by  the  daring  of  the  attempt ;  and  he  felt  it  was  a 
splendid  form  of  sport,  stalking  and  being  stalked  at 
the  same  moment.  But  as  time  went  on  his  heart 
began  to  sink.  The  sport  was  too  dangerous  :  there 
was  no  sense  in  it.  They  ought  never  to  have  let 
him  go.  Then  he  remembered  Julian's  anger  when 
he  had  seen  his  sergeant  killed. 

'  I  suppose  it  was  his  pride,'  he  thought.     '  He 
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would  rather  throw  himself  away  than  do  nothing 
to  help.' 

He  tried  to  think  of  nothing  but  his  admiration, 
but  that  only  made  him  feel  the  more  despairing. 
The  better  the  man  the  greater  the  loss.  It  was  now 
more  than  half  an  hour  since  Julian  had  gone.  The 
sergeant-major  came  along  the  trench  to  speak  to 
Tom. 

'  I  don't  know  whether  you've  noticed,  sir,'  he 
said,  '  but  that  sniper  on  the  right  seems  to  have 
knocked  off  work.' 

'  Don't  tell  the  men  that,'  Tom  said,  '  or  they'll 
be  putting  their  heads  up  again.  It  may  be  only 
his  dodge.' 

'  I'll  see  they  keep  down,  sir,'  the  man  said. 
'  But  I  don't  think  it's  that  myself,  somehow.  I 
think  the  captain's  done  the  trick.' 

Tom  felt  his  heart  thump ;  he  believed  the 
sergeant-major  was  right :  he  felt  certain  of  it.  But 
he  was  more  anxious  than  ever  lest  Julian  should  not 
get  safely  home. 

The  next  half-hour  was  more  trying  than  the  one 
before.  At  the  end  of  it  he  became  suddenly  aware 
of  a  stir  along  the  trench.  He  turned  and  saw 
Julian,  slimy  with  mud  from  his  chin  to  his  toes ; 
he  was  handing  his  rifle  to  the  sergeant-major  and 
holding  out  the  other  hand  for  his  cap. 

'  I  got  him,'  he  said  to  Tom. 

'  How  ?  '  Tom  asked. 

'  Through  his  own  loophole.  The  brute  was 
laughing  as  he  came  up  to  fire.' 

He  spoke  grimly,  but  Tom  noticed  that  as  the 
morning  went  on  he  seemed  happier  and  happier. 

'  This  battle  is  going  well,'  he  said.     '  We  shall 
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beat  those  swine.  I  believe  their  line's  thinner  than 
ours  now.  There  were  only  about  four  fellows  in 
that  trench.' 

In  the  afternoon  he  insisted  on  going  out  again  ; 
this  time  he  went  straight  in  front  where  the  enemy 
trench  was  a  bit  farther  off.  He  must  have  been 
away  about  two  hours — he  was  a  whole  hour  listening 
close  to  the  German  trench.  When  he  came  back 
he  reported  that  it  was  empty.  But  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  ;  our  line  had  no  supports  and 
could  not  afford  to  stir  up  trouble.  Late  that  night 
Julian  came  to  Tom  and  told  him  that  he  was  going 
out  again  as  soon  as  there  was  light  enough.  He 
was  not  satisfied  about  that  empty  trench.  It  was 
not  abandoned  ;  the  snipers  had  evidently  been  put 
there  to  keep  up  appearances.  Possibly  something 
was  going  on  behind  or  farther  up  or  down  the  line, 
and  it  might  be  worth  while  reconnoitring. 

Just  before  dawn  he  crawled  out,  and  when  he 
had  gone  about  half  an  hour  Tom  heard  a  single  shot. 
Not  a  sound  followed,  and  he  tried  to  calculate  the 
distance.  The  shot  might  have  been  fired  from  the 
trench,  not  nearer,  he  thought.  His  imagination 
began  to  torture  him.  After  ten  minutes  of  siispense 
another  shot  was  heard,  and  his  heart  beat  violently 
with  excitement.  At  first  everything  was  still ;  then 
he  heard  a  rustling,  then  a  fallen  pine  branch  shook 
straight  in  front  of  him,  and  the  moment  afterwards 
Julian  rolled  over  the  parapet. 

'  Give  me  your  notebook  and  pencil,'  he  said. 
In  two  minutes  he  sent  off  a  mesage  to  the  10th 
Hussars  on  the  right. 

'  I  was  just  in  time,'  he  said  to  Tom.  '  I  bagged 
a  single  bird  first,  and  then  another  out  of  a  covey. 
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I  got  right  behind  tlieir  trenches.  There  were 
twenty  of  them  marching  up  and  a  lot  more  following.' 
The  line  stood  to  arms  For  half  an  hour  nothing 
happened  ;  then,  when  the  light  was  getting  better, 
the  Germans  came  over  the  top.  It  was  an  attack  of 
the  old  kind — no  attempt  to  rush  ;  the  ground  was 
too  thick  for  that  ;  but  just  a  straight  march  in  massed 
formation  across  the  bit  of  No  Man's  Land  between. 

'  It's  the  10th  they're  after,'  said  Julian.  '  The 
ground's  much  narrower  there,  not  more  than  thirty 
yards.' 

Just  as  he  spoke  a  roar  of  fire  ran  down  the  line. 
The  squadron  on  the  right  and  the  10th  Hussars  had 
a  target  that  no  one  could  have  missed.  The  enemy 
fell  in  heaps,  but  for  one  moment,  while  they  were 
still  trying  to  move  forward,  Tom  clenched  his  teeth 
and  drew  in  his  breath.  Then  came  the  breaking 
point,  and  the  sight  was  simply  pitiful.  Some  of  the 
Germans  flung  themselves  on  the  ground,  some  ran 
like  rabbits  back  to  their  own  trench  :  heaps  were 
shot. 

That  evening,  when  it  was  dark,  an  officer  came 
over  from  the  10th  to  thank  Juhan  for  getting  his 
message  through  in  time.  He  said  the  enemy  had 
lost  hundreds  of  men  ;  the  10th  and  the  Royals  only 
ten  between  them.  The  regiment  was  excited  to  a 
great  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  They  talked  of  nothing 
else  but  Juhan. 

'  They  make  too  much  fuss  about  it,'  he  said. 
'  When  they  write  home  they'll  all  multiply  the  bag 
by  ten.' 

Tom  looked  at  him  and  knew  that  he  had  spoken 
intentionally  ;  he  could  see  it  was  beneath  him  to 
admit  that  the  fuss  could  be  about  himself. 

P 
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XXXIX 

Julian  was  quite  right  about  the  war  going  well ; 
he  was  a  good  deal  more  right  than  he  knew.  The 
day  after  he  said  it  the  Germans  made  their  final 
effort.  It  was  a  kind  of  angry  afterthought,  two 
massed  attacks  south  of  the  Menin  road.  They 
were  shot  down  by  thousands,  and  after  that  nobody 
thought  any  more  about  the  Channel  ports. 

At  nine  that  night  the  Royals  were  relieved  by 
territorials,  and  went  back  into  rest.  The  squadron 
was  billeted  for  the  night  in  a  farm,  and  next  morning 
Tom  heard  some  one  say  that  Julian  had  got  an 
appointment  on  the  staff.  He  thought  about  it  a 
good  deal  all  day.  In  the  evening  he  found  out  that 
Julian  had  refused  because  the  regiment  was  short 
of  officers.  He  got  a  chance  of  saying  how  glad  he 
was  about  this.  Julian  said,  '  The  fact  is,  I  know  I 
shouldn't  like  it.  I'd  rather  be  here  in  the  Hne. 
I  really  believe  we've  knocked  the  heart  out  of  these 
Huns,  and  I  want  to  be  there  when  we  hit  them  back.' 

Tom  would  have  liked  to  say,  '  You  would  be 
wasted  on  the  staff,'  but  he  thought  that  might  not 
be  liked.  Besides,  it  was  quite  obvious  after  what 
had  happened  yesterday. 

It  was  said  that  Julian's  name  had  been  forwarded 
for  the  D.S.O.  The  men  were  all  wild  to  imitate  him, 
and  the  authorities  seemed  to  think  it  was  not  a 
bad  idea.  They  started  a  new  system  of  training  be- 
hind the  hnes  with  new  methods  for  taking  trenches 
or  retaking  them.  Every  regiment  was  to  have 
regular  scouts  and  regular  snipers,  and  Julian  natur- 
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ally  became  CO.,  Regimental  Corps  of  Snipers, 
with  Tom  as  his  subaltern.  It  was  quite  hard  work, 
especially  the  night  part  of  it.  The  men  had  to  be 
taught  to  crawl  through  the  mud  without  making  a 
noise,  and  to  find  their  way  by  the  stars.  Quite 
half  of  them  succeeded  in  reaching  positions  where 
they  would  certainly  have  been  shot  by  their  own 
side.  This  was  a  serious  difficulty,  because  even  when 
a  sniper  did  not  lose  his  way  he  had  to  come  back 
sooner  or  later,  and  the  last  fifty  yards  of  the  way 
home  was  a  very  risky  bit  of  crawling.  In  the  end 
some  one  thought  of  fishing  reels,  and  Julian  got  some 
excellent  ones  out  from  home.  The  method  was  this. 
The  reel  was  fixed  up  in  the  trench  close  to  the  sentry, 
and  the  snipers  took  the  end  of  the  line  with  them 
when  they  crawled  out.  They  pegged  it  down  about 
fifty  yards  out  in  a  place  where  they  could  be  sure  of 
finding  it ;  then,  when  they  wanted  to  come  home 
the}'-  picked  it  up  again  and  hauled  in  a  yard  or  two. 
That  made  the  reel  click,  and  warned  the  sentry  not 
to  shoot  them  while  they  were  crawling  in.  The  men 
were  a  good  deal  pleased  with  this  dodge,  and  used  it 
when  they  got  back  into  the  line. 

There  was  plenty  to  do  when  troops  were  resting, 
but  it  seemed  a  dull  life.  Men  talked  about  getting 
back  to  '  the  good  old  guns,'  but  that  looked  a  long 
way  off  yet.  The  war  seemed  to  be  frozen  stiff. 
After  Christmas  Julian  went  home  on  leave  and  came 
back  with  three  greyhounds.  He  took  them  out  at 
once,  and  they  immediately  found  and  killed  a  white 
Leghorn  cock.  The  second  day  they  did  even  better  ; 
they  chopped  a  crow.  The  third  day  an  officer  of  the 
10th  joined  in  with  a  lurcher,  and  they  put  up  a  hare. 
The  run  was  a  long  one,  mostly  over  ploughed  fields  ; 
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the  rest  of  the  country  was  under  water.  But  the 
hare  was  killed  and  everybody  was  pleased. 

Then  came  something  more  exciting.  There 
was  to  be  a  boxing  competition  in  the  town -hall. 
Tom  had  done  some  boxing  at  school,  and  when 
Julian  found  this  out  he  made  a  point  of  his  going 
with  him  to  see  the  show.  Tom  was  flattered  ;  he 
knew  Julian  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  boxer.  He 
wished  he  could  have  seen  him  put  the  gloves  on 
himself,  but  anyhow  he  knew  that  he  should  enjoy 
hearing  him  talk  about  it. 

They  had  good  places  ;  a  lot  of  friends  were  near 
them,  and  the  hall  was  packed.  But  the  show  was  a 
disappointment  right  away  from  the  beginning.  It 
was  well  managed  and  well  judged,  but  none  of  the 
entries  knew  their  business  thoroughly.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  slogging,  but  very  little  ever  came  of  it. 
As  somebody  said,  the  guns  failed  to  make  any  im- 
pression on  the  armour.  There  was  one  man  who 
was  said  to  have  a  terrific  punch,  but  he  had  no 
balance  and  never  brought  it  off.  There  was  another 
whose  foot-work  was  good,  but  there  was  no  powder 
in  his  shoulder,  and  his  opponent  did  not  seem  to 
mind  how  often  he  was  hit.  Every  match  ended 
tamely  on  points.  The  audience  cheered  their  own 
men  and  made  a  lot  of  noise,  but  it  was  a  dull  evening 
for  an  expert. 

Julian  was  getting  restive.  At  last  he  said  to 
Tom,  '  I  can't  stand  this  any  longer.  It  makes  me 
feel  warlike.  I'm  going  to  see  if  they'll  give  me  a 
show.' 

He  went  round  to  the  platform  and  conferred  with 
the  management,  then  went  to  a  chair  and  sat  down. 
When  the  last  bout  was  over  it  was  announced  from 
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the  platform  that  the  programme  was  finished,  but 
that  there  was  an  officer  present  who  was  ready  to 
challenge  anyone  in  the  room.  He  had  had  some 
experience  as  a  heavy-weight,  they  said,  but  did  not 
wish  to  give  his  name.  At  first  no  one  moved.  Then 
there  were  shouts  from  different  parts  of  the  hall  ; 
to  judge  from  the  number  of  names  called  there  must 
have  been  quite  a  lot  of  talent  present.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  burst  of  cheering.  Tom  jumped  up  to 
look  :  a  man  at  the  back  of  the  room  was  putting 
up  a  hand  like  a  leg  of  mutton.  He  followed  by 
standing  up  and  saying  he  should  be  only  too  glad  to 
oblige  the  gentleman.  There  was  an  officer  just  in 
front  of  Tom  who  seemed  to  know  the  man.  He  said, 
'  Hullo,  this  is  no  joke.  I  must  tell  Grenfell.'  He 
began  to  make  his  way  out  of  the  line. 

'  What  is  it  ?  '  some  one  asked. 

He  answered,  '  I  know  that  man  ;  he's  in  the 
A.S.C.  He's  a  boxing  pro.  who  came  out  here  for 
the  war.  Grenfell  ought  to  know  what  he's  up 
against  before  he  begins.' 

He  made  his  way  round  to  Julian,  but  he  came 
back  directly.     Tom  asked  him  what  Julian  had  said. 

'  Oh,  he's  all  right,'  the  man  said.  '  I  warned  him 
there'd  have  to  be  a  knock-out  one  way  or  the  other, 
but  he  was  quite  happy  about  it.  He  seemed  to 
think  it  would  be  a  pleasant  change  for  the  audience.' 

Another  officer  close  by  said,  '  So  it  will,  and  I'll 
lay  you  three  Bradburys  to  two  that  it'll  be  a  change 
for  the  pro.,  too.' 

'  Done,'  said  the  other,  and  they  sat  down. 

When  the  champions  were  put  into  the  ring  Tom 
looked  anxiously  at  the  A.S.C.  man.  He  saw  the 
kind  of  man  he  was  instantly — you  never  see  anything 
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more  quickly  than  when  you  are  watching  a  fight. 
The  fellow  showed  like  a  pro.  in  every  movement ; 
he  had  the  look  of  a  man  who  is  going  to  fight  for 
his  professional  reputation.  Tom  glanced  to  the 
right  at  Julian.  He  was  quite  as  tall  as  the  other, 
though  not  so  thick.  The  surprising  thing  was  the 
change  in  his  face.  It  had  a  look  of  determina- 
tion which  Was  almost  ferocious  ;  it  was  enough  to 
frighten  any  ordinary  amateur  off  the  boards.  The 
audience  evidently  liked  the  look  of  things.  They 
applauded  vigorously. 

The  first  round  began  slowly.  The  professional 
seemed  to  be  getting  under  way  quicker  than  Julian. 
There  was  some  pretty  boxing  on  both  sides,  and  then 
the  professsional  began  his  big  offensive.  Julian 
had  a  splendid  reach  and  a  very  stiff  left.  He 
countered  twice,  and  Tom  hoped  he  was  going  to 
begin  his  own  game.  Then  there  was  some  very 
quick  in-fighting,  and  Tom  began  to  think  he  had  been 
doing  some  damage,  but  just  as  the  round  was  ending 
the  professional  got  in  a  right-hander  on  the  left  eye 
which  was  evidently  very  embarrassing.  When  the 
men  went  back  to  their  corners  the  management 
stood  round  Julian  to  see  his  eye  examined.  Then 
the  referees  turned  away  and  spoke  together.  The 
audience  became  afraid  that  they  were  going  to  stop 
the  fight,  and  they  began  to  shout  '  Go  on,  sir,'  and 
'  Counter-attack.'  Tom  felt  certain  that  Julian 
would  go  on  ;  he  only  wished  he  knew  exactly  how 
bad  the  eye  was. 

The  fight  was  not  stopped.  Julian  came  out  of 
his  corner  looking  rather  queer,  with  his  left  eye 
completely  closed,  but  his  chin  fiercer  than  ever.  He 
was  evidently  going  to  begin  all  over  again.     The 
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other  man  was  fighting  warily.  He  wanted  to  keep 
what  he  had  got  and  add  to  it  bit  by  bit.  But  he 
never  got  a  chance  to  do  that.  JuHan  was  after  him 
as  Hght  as  a  dancer,  and  hit  him  as  if  he  was  driving 
rivets.  The  man  who  had  backed  JuHan  was  getting 
nervous.  He  said,  '  He  can't  last  like  that ;  he's 
done,  he's  done.'  The  other  man  said,  '  Yes,  he 
knows  that ;  he's  got  nothing  to  save  up  for.'  The 
crowd  was  not  so  sure.  They  liked  to  see  something 
really  fast,  though  most  of  them  had  their  money  on 
the  private.  They  got  thoroughly  excited  for  the 
first  time  that  evening.  Then  came  the  climax. 
The  professional  stood  up  and  let  fly.  The  crowd 
began  to  yell,  but  the  next  moment  Julian  crossed 
with  his  right — a  perfect  shot  to  the  jaw — and  the 
professional  went  down  like  a  half-empty  sack.  He 
was  counted  out,  and  still  never  moved.  They  had 
to  call  for  a  stretcher  and  sent  him  off  to  hospi- 
tal. Julian  came  down  with  a  bandage  over  his  eye, 
and  everyone  congratulated  him.  He  was  quite 
apologetic. 

He  said,  '  It  wasn't  my  fault ;  I  was  so  unfit,  I 
had  to  make  the  pace.  Come  along,  I  must  go  round 
to  the  hospital  and  see  that  my  man's  all  right.' 


XL 

Tom  began  to  feel  about  this  time  that  he  was 
entirely  dependent  on  Julian.  He  felt  that  without 
him  the  war  would  not  really  be  possible  :  it  wouldn't 
go  on.  This  was  not  because  Julian  ever  said  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  exhortation.  He  never  seemed  to 
be  intentionally  bucking  up  people's  spirits,  but  he 
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kept  them  busy  by  his  own.  Somebody  said  to  Tom 
one  day  that  the  war  was  like  a  kaleidoscope.  When- 
ever it  got  a  turn  the  pieces  made  an  entirely  new 
pattern.  Tom  thought  this  rather  good  at  the  time, 
but  when  he  remembered  it  afterwards  it  seemed  to 
him  that  all  through  this  winter  the  kaleidoscope 
would  hardly  ever  have  got  a  turn  at  all  if  it  had  not 
been  for  JuHan.  Even  the  trenches  would  have  been 
dull  without  him,  and  the  time  in  rest  billets  would 
have  been  utterly  monotonous.  Diaries  were  not 
looked  upon  with  favour,  and  letters,  of  course,  were 
censored  more  or  less.  But  Tom  amused  himself 
one  day  by  putting  down  on  a  bit  of  paper  a  few  of 
the  things  that  Julian  had  done  to  make  hfe  a  little 
more  variegated  for  his  friends.  First,  there  was  the 
day  when  he  did  the  hat-trick.  That  was  one  of  the 
funniest  things  in  the  war,  just  one  of  the  things  which 
made  this  war  different  from  any  other. 

The  regiment  had  been  ordered  into  trenches  for 
a  change,  and  Julian  was  away  on  leave.  He  came 
back  by  chance  only  five  hours  before  the  start.  He 
was  delighted  to  find  he  was  in  time,  and  particularly 
pleased  at  having  to  do  the  thirty  miles  into  Ypres 
in  London  motor  omnibuses.  The  regiment  stayed 
in  the  town  five  nights.  Julian  went  about  every- 
where and  talked  to  everybody  and  saw  everything. 
The  place  was  a  good  deal  knocked  about,  but  still 
very  beautiful,  though  the  Germans  were  putting 
twenty  shells  into  it  every  night.  Then  came  five 
days  in  trenches  in  the  same  old  wood  towards 
Zandvoorde.  The  trenches  had  been  improved  with 
wooden  floors,  but  the  place  had  degenerated  a  good 
deal  since  Julian  used  to  crawl  about  it.  Now  there 
were  lots  of  dead  Huns  buried  in  the  parapets,  and 
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bombs  and  rain  disturbed  ihem  cruelly  at  times. 
Then  the  Germans  had  made  new  trenches  closer  up, 
with  a  view  to  using  trench  mortars. 

The  regiment  took  over  at  dead  of  night  as  usual, 
but  the  enemy  had  taken  to  using  flares,  and  the  wood 
was  lit  up  most  of  the  night  like  a  pine  wood  in  a 
pantomime.  A  trench  mortar  opened  fire  in  the 
afternoon  with  five  bombs  in  succession.  Julian 
happened  to  be  off  duty  and  asleep  when  the  first  fell. 
He  ran  out  at  once  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  but 
he  had  a  mackintosh  bed-roll  round  his  feet  and 
hopped  and  stumbled  like  a  man  in  a  sack-race.  When 
he  arrived  on  the  scene  the  men  were  all  roaring 
with  laughter.  They  were  not  laughing  at  him  but 
at  another  man  who  had  been  nearly  buried  in 
his  dug-out  and  was  being  pulled  out  by  his  feet. 
Then  some  one  shouted  '  Look  out,  boys,'  and  the  next 
bomb  came  sailing  down.  That  just  missed  the 
trench  too.  They  had  three  more  shots,  all  misses, 
but  while  they  were  doing  it  Julian  had  got  hold  of 
some  rifle  bombs.  Anyone  else  might  have  loosed 
off  in  a  hurry  in  such  an  emergency,  but  he  didn't. 
He  took  a  good  look  to  judge  the  distance,  and  put 
three  bombs  into  the  German  trench,  one  after  the 
other,  without  a  miss.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  bowled 
the  whole  side  out  with  three  balls.  The  Germans 
were  either  killed  or  thought  they  would  be.  Any- 
how, they  stopped,  and  never  fired  a  shot  afterwards. 

That  was  in  February,  and  soon  afterw^ards  came 
the  great  Foot  Guards'  scare.  The  cavalry  had 
thought  it  rather  hard  luck  at  first  to  be  continually 
put  into  the  trenches,  as  if  they  were  mere  Feet.  But 
when  they  found  it  was  the  only  occupation  going 
they  got  extraordinarily  keen  upon  it.     When  they 
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were  ordered  up  into  the  line  this  last  time  the  men 
were  absolutely  radiant  with  joy  and  excitement  at 
getting  back  to  fight  again,  and  after  Julian  had  been 
five  days  on  his  old  sniping  ground  he  was  keener 
than  any  of  them.  He  thought  of  nothing  but 
fighting,  and  he  was  always  ordering  new  gadgets 
for  the  trenches,  luminous  wrist -watches,  automatic 
pistols,  and  rifles  with  telescopic  sights  for  shooting 
into  loopholes.  Then,  just  before  the  end  of  February 
an  order  came  round  to  all  the  cavalry  asking  officers 
to  volunteer  for  the  Foot  Guards,  for  the  war  only. 
Of  course  there  was  a  tremendous  lot  of  discussion 
about  this.  Some  thought  the  authorities  were  at 
their  wit's  end  ;  some  thought  it  was  their  duty  to 
go  and  do  whatever  they  were  asked.  There  was  a 
hot  argument  every  day  as  to  whether  cavalry  would 
ever  get  a  cavalry  job  again.  Julian  said  that  he 
was  thinking  it  over  seriously,  but  Tom  knew  from 
the  beginning  which  way  he  would  go.  Julian  was 
born  for  war  ;  he  had  the  real  hang  of  the  thing,  the 
ideas  and  the  command  as  well  as  the  bone  and 
muscle.  This  looked  to  him  like  a  real  chance  of 
getting  continuous  employment,  and,  as  he  said  to 
Tom,  if  he  was  to  go  foot-slogging  who  could  he  go 
to  better  than  the  Guards  ?  Tom  agreed,  and 
Julian  immediately  took  the  other  side. 

*  But  what's  the  use  ?  '  he  said.  '  I  should  have 
to  go  back  to  the  beginning.  I  don't  even  know 
how  many  men  there  are  in  a  platoon.  The  only 
thing  that  I  know  about  a  platoon  is  from  the  poets  ; 

*  Then  down  from  off  the  mountain  came 
The  squadrons  and  platoons, 
With  twenty  thousand  fighting  men 
And  a  thousand  bold  dragoons.' 
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'  But  you  see  they  kept  the  dragoons  separate  all 
the  same.     Perhaps  that's  an  omen.' 

Ten  days  afterwards  the  omen  came  true.  Julian 
informed  Tom  one  Sunday  morning  that  the  authori- 
ties had  cancelled  the  whole  scheme.  Tom  asked  if  he 
knew  why.  Julian  laughed,  and  said  that  the  reason 
was  that  the  cavalry  had  sent  in  only  their  rubbish. 

'  Quite  true,'  he  said,  '  and  a  jolly  good  snub  for 
me.' 

It  was  certainly  a  great  relief  for  the  regiment. 

Another  variegation — one  of  the  best  for  Tom — 
was  the  series  of  books  that  Julian  provided.  He  was 
always  thinking  about  them  and  sending  home  for 
them  and  reading  them  and  lending  them  to  other 
people.  Some  of  the  men  who  read  Belloc  and 
Chesterton  and  Maurice  Hewlett  and  Rupert  Brooke 
in  this  way  had  never  read  them  before,  and  a  great 
many  wouldn't  have  read  them  now  if  they  had  had 
to  get  them  for  themselves.  Julian  was  specially 
strong  in  poetry.  He  didn't  make  a  point  of  it  in 
any  way,  but  he  could  rip  out  a  bit  of  Browning  or 
Rupert  Brooke  that  would  cut  like  a  knife  when  he 
wanted  it.  He  wasn't  in  the  least  literary,  but  he 
remembered  what  good  writers  had  said  when  they 
hit  the  mark  or  were  specially  full  of  life.  When  he 
felt  like  that  himself  he  used  to  sit  down  wherever 
he  was  and  whatever  was  going  on  and  write  his  own 
verses.  Sometimes  they  were  funny  or  sarcastic  ; 
sometimes  they  were  about  his  dogs ;  and  then 
perhaps  people  saw  them,  but  more  often  he  just  put 
them  in  his  pocket.  When  he  read  a  book  he  always 
criticised  it,  but  he  generally  took  a  very  favourable 
view.  Perhaps  that  was  because  he  knew  enough 
about  it  to  pick  only  the  good  ones.     Tom  was  often 
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startled  by  his  views,  because  they  seemed  rather 
off-hand,  but  he  nearly  always  agreed  with  them 
afterwards,  and  he  used  to  envy  the  authors  the  jolly 
things  Julian  said  about  them. 

Besides  being  a  circulating  library  he  was  always 
full  of  the  latest  yarns,  especially  the  secret  and 
confidential  sort.  Sometimes  he  believed  them  and 
sometimes  he  thought  them  a  tremendous  joke,  but 
in  either  case  he  wound  them  up  well  and  sent  them 
spinning  about.  Once  he  got  hold  of  a  wonderful 
story  that  the  Cavalry  Corps  was  to  be  sent  to  Norway 
and  get  into  Germany  that  wa}'^  with  the  horses 
disguised  as  reindeer.  There  was  another  rumour 
just  then,  a  serious  one,  that  we  and  the  French  were 
going  to  make  a  massed  cavalry  charge  on  a  twenty- 
mile  front  and  cut  up  the  Hun  artillery  in  the  rear. 
Julian  proposed  to  get  up  a  protest  from  the  whole 
Corps,  saying  that  they  objected  to  risky  experiments 
and  infinitely  preferred  the  reindeer  plan.  The  one 
thing  he  couldn't  joke  about  was  the  news  from  the 
Dardanelles. 

At  the  beginning  of  April  there  was  another  boxing 
show.  It  was  a  little  doubtful  if  anyone  would  stand 
up  to  Julian  this  time,  but  there  was  another  A.S.C. 
private  named  Hay  who  was  thirsting  to  avenge  his 
pal.  When  he  stepped  into  the  ring  to  begin  there 
was  a  dead  silence  ;  then  a  loud  voice  was  heard  from 
the  back  of  the  room  saying,  '  Pore  old  'Ay.'  In 
half  a  minute  afterwards  Julian  landed  him  a  terrific 
punch  which  shook  him  up  badly.  In  the  second 
round  he  put  him  down  and  out.  Directly  the  count 
was  over  the  same  voice  was  heard  asking,  '  Go's  the 
next  ?  '  It  was  not  so  exciting  as  the  other  fight, 
but  much  more  amusing. 
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After  this  Julian  switched  suddenly  off  on  to 
poetry  again,  and  was  very  busy  with  pieces  of  paper 
at  odd  times.  He  made  no  secret  of  it,  but  he  showed 
up  no  results.  Then  came  another  quick  change  ; 
that  was  the  Gas  Battle,  the  biggest  surprise  of  the 
war. 


XLI 

The  Gas  Battle  was  a  foul  blow,  but  it  was  quite 
successful  up  to  a  point.  The  Huns  got  their  chance, 
but  they  couldn't  follow  it  up.  The  Old  Army  lived 
just  about  two  days  too  long  for  them.  That  means 
the  infantry  :  the  cavalry  never  really  got  into  it, 
but  they  were  right  up  and  close  to  the  danger  spot ; 
they  probably  saw  the  spectacle  as  well  as  most 
people.  Where  they  were  it  was  like  a  regular 
pageant.  The  gas  made  its  first  appearance  on 
Thursday,  the  22nd.  The  day  before,  the  Germans 
started  by  putting  17-inch  shells  into  Ypres  ;  the 
British  army  had  to  clear  out  of  billets  and  get  into 
the  country.  On  Thursday  afternoon  the  Germans 
sent  the  gas  over  between  the  canal  and  the  Pilkem 
road,  where  the  French  Turcos  were.  A  lot  of  them 
were  choked  and  the  rest  bolted.  They  went  right 
off  the  landscape,  and  no  one  blamed  them  ;  but  they 
left  a  hole  in  the  line  over  four  miles  wide.  If  the 
Germans  had  come  on  that  night  or  early  next  morn- 
ing no  one  knows  what  might  have  happened.  They 
had  two  good  roads  to  march  by,  and  they  would 
have  been  right  inside  the  salient.  But  they  sat 
down  in  the  French  trenches,  and  by  midday  on 
Friday    Smith-Dorrien   had   scraped   together   seven 
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or  eight  battalions  and  made  a  sort  of  line.  It  looked 
about  as  good  as  a  solitary  policeman  on  a  big  London 
crossing,  but  in  the  end  it  was  too  good  for  the  Huns. 

The  cavalry  were  sent  up  on  the  left  of  this  lot 
to  be  Fire  Brigade  to  the  French  on  the  line  above 
Boesinghe.  The  Royals  were  up  there  a  week  or 
more.  Most  of  the  time  they  were  lying  out  all  day 
in  the  fields,  with  their  horses,  under  a  hot  sun.  It 
was  cold  for  the  first  day  or  two,  and  then  quite  hot 
hke  summer.  For  two  days  they  had  to  leave  the 
horses  and  go  up  into  support,  and  those  days  they 
were  under  shell  fire,  but  it  was  then  that  they  really 
got  a  sight  of  what  was  going  on.  First  of  all,  the 
Greys,  who  were  next  to  them,  got  into  trouble. 
They  had  taken  their  horses  right  up  there  with  them, 
and  when  the  men  went  into  trenches  they  left  the 
horses  in  a  field  with  only  a  few  men  to  look  after 
them.  Suddenly  three  or  four  shells  came  right 
over  from  the  front  and  plumped  into  the  middle  of 
the  field.  Of  course  the  horses  stampeded,  and  the 
Royals  had  to  run  in  and  help  to  get  them  away. 
The  men  were  wonderfully  quick  at  this,  Greys  and 
all ;  some  of  them  rode  one  horse  and  led  four  more, 
all  plunging  Hke  mad.  The  difficulty  was  that  the 
road  was  being  hotly  shelled  at  the  same  time;  all 
the  waggons  on  it  were  galloping  hard,  and  a  certain 
number  of  people  had  lost  their  heads.  In  the  end 
the  regiment  only  had  two  men  hit  and  two  horses. 
JuHan  was  in  great  spirits  ;  he  was  especially  amused 
with  a  mule  which  somebody  got  hold  of.  It  was  put 
in  to  draw  a  limber  with  three  cavalry  horses,  and 
the  effect  was  very  comic.  The  mule  looked  so  happy 
and  the  others  behaved  so  decently  to  it. 

After  that  Tom  went  back  with  Julian  to  the  house 
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where  they  were  billeted.  It  was  a  good-sized  house 
just  off  the  big  road,  and  by  this  time  it  was  crammed 
full  with  a  population  of  every  kind,  English  and 
Canadians  and  doctors  and  refugees  and  Scots  Greys 
and  Yeomanry  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Royals, 
jumbled  up  together  anyhow.  The  conversations 
in  that  house  during  the  day  would  have  made  a 
whole  volume  of  '  Sidelights  on  the  War.'  On  the 
top  of  it  all  an  aeroplane  came  over— a  Taube — and 
dropped  a  bomb  into  the  garden.  That  would  have 
been  quite  a  good  joke  too,  but,  unfortunately,  it 
got  two  men  who  happened  to  be  outside. 

The  really  wonderful  sight  all  those  days  was  the 
procession  on  the  road.  It  was  a  more  extraordinary 
spectacle  than  anything  Tom  had  yet  seen.  The 
road  was  shelled  every  day,  off  and  on,  but  the 
procession  never  stopped,  and  it  was  always  going 
both  ways  at  once.  Some  of  the  wounded  came  by 
in  ambulances  ;  but  an  immense  number  were  walk- 
ing. Some  of  them  were  English  or  Canadians ; 
some  were  French,  and  there  was  a  whole  dusky 
crowd  besides — Indians,  Turcos,  and  Zouaves.  Then 
there  was  a  constant  stream  of  refugees,  a  pitiful 
sight,  old  men  and  old  women  and  children  of  all  ages, 
carrying  all  they  could.  Some  of  them  had  little 
carts  and  trolleys  with  dogs  to  pull  them,  but  a  great 
many  pulled  the  carts  themselves.  Then  there  was 
the  other  stream  going  north  up  to  the  front,  supplies 
and  reinforcements  of  all  kinds  and  doctors  and 
ambulances  and  generals  and  staff  officers.  None  of 
this  lot,  not  even  the  doctors,  took  the  slightest 
notice  of  the  refugees  or  the  walking  wounded.  It 
must  have  been  hard  for  them  to  see  the  poor  wretches 
go  by  without  being  able  to  do  anything  for  them  ; 
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but,  of  course,  the  doctors  were  going  where  they  were 
more  wanted,  and  they  couldn't  stop.  Still  it  looked 
rough,  from  the  outside,  and  the  feeling  wouldn't 
go  away.  All  the  spare  chocolate  and  cigarettes  in 
the  house  had  been  given  away  long  ago. 

Julian,  having  done  what  he  could  in  that  way 
and  talked  to  an  endless  number  of  people,  went  to 
sleep  in  the  sun.  After  a  bit  the  sheUing  began 
again.  The  Germans  were  trying  to  get  the  house, 
and  three  shells  fell  in  the  garden  one  after  another. 
Tom  suddenly  remembered  that  Julian  was  some- 
where there  and  ran  out.  He  found  him  just  waking 
up  and  perfectly  serene.  Tom  had  been  badly 
frightened,  and  jabbered  at  him  in  a  very  improper 
tone,  for  sleeping  under  fire.  Julian  laughed  and 
said  he  didn't  believe  he  had  done  anything  of  the 
kind.  At  that  moment  a  man  came  up,  very  white 
and  stammering.  He  had  been  hit  in  both  legs,  and 
could  hardly  stand.  Julian  took  him  in  his  arms  like 
a  baby,  and  carried  him  right  away  to  the  doctor. 
Then  he  came  back  to  see  what  his  men  were  doing. 
They  were  quite  happy  ;  they  had  turned  out  of  their 
barn  and  fallen  in.  There  they  stood  with  nothing 
to  do,  betting  where  the  next  shell  would  pitch. 

That  night  a  young  staff  officer  came  in  who  had 
been  all  through  the  week's  fighting  ;  he  was  as  good 
as  ten  special  correspondents.  Julian  and  Tom  and 
six  or  eight  others  sat  round  him  in  a  small  room  at 
the  back  of  the  house  and  kept  him  going  with  smokes 
and  drinks.     His  account  was  decidedly  encouraging. 

'  They'll  never  do  it  now,'  he  said.  '  The  game's 
over  ;  they  let  themselves  be  bluffed.  But  I  give 
you  my  word,  if  you'd  been  where  I  was  last  Friday 
and    seen    Smith-Dorrien's    hand — he'd    absolutely 
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nothing  in  it  but  those  eight  battalions.  I  took  one 
of  them  up  myself  that  morning,  one  of  the  lot  that 
had  been  shelled  out  of  Yprcs.  We  got  them  back 
through  the  town  again  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
rattled  them  out  into  the  woods  by  Potijze  and  St. 
Jean  ;  then  up  Pilkem  way,  or  thereabouts,  to  a  place 
they  call  Hilltop  — a  poor  little  bit  of  a  ridge,  but  it 
was  the  only  thing  between  Ypres  and  the  Huns. 
They  were  sitting  in  the  old  French  trenches  just  on 
the  opposite  skyline,  and  we  had  to  keep  them  there. 
You  never  saw  such  a  bluff  in  your  life.  There's  been 
nothing  like  it  since  Bill  Adams — four  miles  to  be 
made  good,  and  when  we  got  there  there  were  only 
two  battalions  on  the  ground,  and  not  a  single  gun. 
They  all  had  different "  orders  too  ;  the  York  and 
Lancaster  had  gone  in  already  by  themselves,  and 
we  could  see  some  others  away  to  the  left.  The 
battalion  I  took  up  were  about  seven  hundred  strong, 
and  my  orders  were  to  send  them  in  without  waiting 
for  anybody.  I  hope  I'll  never  have  to  do  such  a 
thing  again.  The  fellow  who  commanded  them  was 
a  captain — I  forget  his  name — but  he  was  as  cool  as 
a  cucumber.  He  put  two  companies  in  line  just 
under  the  crest  and  gave  the  officers  their  orders. 
The  young  ones  got  out  in  front  of  their  platoons  as 
if  they  were  on  parade  :  the  boy  nearest  me  had  an 
ordinary  ash  stick  in  his  hand  as  if  he  w^ere  going  for 
a  walk.  When  they  went  over  the  crest  I  went  up 
into  the  farm  to  see  them  cross  the  valley.  Before  I 
got  there  they  were  running  down  the  slope,  and  there 
was  a  chattering  of  machine-guns  like  all  the  sewing- 
machines  in  hell.  The  men  began  dropping  on  the 
plough  like  the  birds  in  a  partridge  drive  ;  I  felt 
certain  they'd  never  get  beyond  the  stream  at  the 
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bottom.  They  did  get  a  bit  huddled  on  the  left  under 
a  bank,  but  I  saw  the  platoon  leader  waving  his  ash 
stick  and  they  got  up  and  followed  him  again.  They 
took  the  farm  on  the  other  slope  all  right ;  it  didn't 
look  to  be  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
trenches.  But  just  as  I  was  watcliing  to  see  the 
run-in,  the  most  infernal  blast  of  shrapnel  began 
bursting  over  the  farm.  When  it  was  over  I  don't 
suppose  there  were  many  of  them  left,  and  no  rein- 
forcements went  up — there  were  none  to  go.  The 
other  two  companies  were  digging  in  behind  on  the 
new  line.' 

'  What  happened  ?  '  Tom  asked. 

'  Nobody  knew,'  he  said.  '  I  couldn't  go  and  see, 
and  the  other  side  didn't  like  to.  All  along  that  four 
miles  the  Huns  sat  as  quiet  as  tame  mice  and  there 
they  are  still.     But  it  was  the  end  of  the  Old  Army.' 

'  Wiped  out,  I  suppose,'  someone  said. 

'  Well,'  the  Brassy  man  answered,  '  what  could 
you  expect  ?  I  know  what  I  expected.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  saw  some  of  that  lot  again  next  day.  Ninety 
or  so  of  them  had  been  retrieved  and  brought  back 
to  the  new  line  after  dark ;  just  about  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  two  companies.' 

'  How  many  officers  ?  ' 

'  Only  one,  the  one  with  the  ash  stick.  I  was 
quite  glad  to  see  Mm  again.  I  really  didn't  hope  to 
see  any  of  them.  That  slope  was  like  Balaclava  : 
it  was  a  real  valley  of  death.  I  don't  know  what 
luck  the  regiment  had  had  in  the  war  before,  but  it 
was  a  hard  way  of  ending,  to  die  in  a  corner  Uke  that.' 

'  I  don't  agree  with  you,'  Julian  said  ;  '  they  had 
their  run  and  they  stuck  it  out :  I  expect  they 
enjoyed  it  tremendously.' 
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'  I  am  sure  they  didn't,'  the  other  man  said. 
'  They  didn't  know  they  were  winning  the  game,  and 
they  had  nothing  to  eat,  not  even  an  iron  ration.' 

'  Ah  !  '  Julian  said,  '  I  shouldn't  have  liked  that. 
I  don't  think  I  could  do  without  my  food.  Anyhow, 
I  take  off  my  hat  to  them.' 

That  night  the  regiment  was  turned  out  quickly 
to  go  up  and  fill  a  gap.  Julian  began  stuffing  his 
things  into  his  valise.  He  said  to  Tom,  '  That  talk 
we  had  this  afternoon  reminded  me  of  a  poem  I 
wrote  the  other  day.  If  I  have  to  go  into  hospital, 
will  you  remember  it's  here  ?  It's  not  much  good,  but 
I  don't  want  it  to  get  lost.' 

'  Better  let  me  make  a  copy  of  it,'  Tom  said. 
Julian  handed  it  over,  and  he  sat  down  and  wrote  it 
out.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  another  message  came 
in  to  say  that  things  were  better,  and  the  supports 
would  not  be  wanted.  The  next  day  the  regiment 
marched  back  to  their  horses.  Tom  kept  his  copy 
of  the  poem, 

'  INTO  BATTLE.' 

The  naked  earth  is  warm  with  spring, 
And  with  green  grass  and  bursting  trees 

Leans  to  the  sun's  gaze  glorying, 
And  quivers  in  the  sunny  breeze  ; 

And  Life  is  Colour  and  Warmth  and  Light, 

And  a  striving  evermore  for  these  ; 
And  he  is  dead  who  will  not  fight, 

And  who  dies  fighting  has  increase. 

The  fighting  man  shall  from  the  sun 

Take  warmth,  and  life  from  the  glowing  earth  ; 

Speed  with  the  light-foot  winds  to  run, 
And  with  the  trees  to  newer  birth  ; 

And  find,  when  fighting  shall  be  done, 
Great  rest,  and  fulness  after  dearth. 
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All  the  bright  company  of  heaven 

Hold  him  in  their  high  comradeship,  v 

The  Dog-Star,  and  the  Sisters  Seven, 

Orion's  belt  and  sworded  hip. 

The  woodland  trees  that  stand  together, 
They  stand  to  him  each  one  a  friend  ; 

They  gently  speak  in  the  windy  weather  ; 
They  guide  to  valley  and  ridge's  end. 

The  kestrel  hovering  all  day, 

And  the  little  owls  that  call  by  night, 

Bid  him  be  swift  and  keen  as  they. 
As  keen  of  ear,  as  swift  of  sight. 

The  blackbird  sings  to  him,  '  Brother,  brother, 
If  this  be  the  last  song  you  shall  sing 

Sing  well,  for  you  may  not  sing  another 
Brother,  sing.' 

In  dreary,  doubtful,  waiting  hours. 

Before  the  brazen  frenzy  starts, 
The  horses  show  him  nobler  powers  ; — 

O  patient  ej^es,  courageous  hearts  ! 

And  when  the  burning  moment  breaks, 
And  all  things  else  are  out  of  mind, 

And  only  joy  of  battle  takes 

Him  by  the  throat,  and  makes  him  blind. 

Through  joy  and  blindness  he  shall  know, 
f.;iNot  caring  much  to  loiow,  that  still 
Nor  lead  nor  steel  shall  reach  him,  so 
That  it  be  not  the  Destined  Will. 

The  thundering  line  of  battle  stands. 
And  in  the  air  Death  moans  and  sings  ; 

But  Day  shall  clasp  him  with  strong  hands, 
And  night  shall  fold  him  in  soft  wings. 
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By  the  beginning  of  May  the  battle  was  no  good 
to  anybody,  but  it  kept  dragging  on.  Somebody  at 
G.H.Q.  drew  a  new  picture  of  the  salient.  Ever 
since  the  gas  attack  it  had  been  a  kind  of  square 
shape  with  a  corner  at  Grafenstafcl  and  another  at 
the  bottom  of  Polygon  Wood.  Now  it  was  made  into 
a  regular  semicircle  by  cutting  off  both  those  corners, 
so  that  the  line  went  from  Hill  60  up  by  Hooge  and 
Belgaarde  I^ake.  Then  they  could  afford  to  relieve 
the  28th  Division,  which  had  been  fighting  for  twenty 
days  without  a  break,  between  Belgaarde  and 
Frezenberg.  It  had  only  one  lieutenant-colonel 
left,  and  most  of  the  battalions  were  commanded  by 
captains.  It  was  pulled  out  of  the  line  on  the  12th, 
and  the  First  and  Third  Cavalry  Divisions  were  sent 
up  to  take  its  place.  General  David  Campbell  was 
commanding  the  6th  Brigade,  and  the  Royals  were 
his  Brigade  Reserve. 

But  the  very  next  morning  at  three  o'clock  the 
Germans  began  a  very  heavy  bombardment — one  of 
the  heaviest  they  had  ever  done.  In  about  half  an 
hour  they  had  blown  all  the  parapets  to  pieces,  and 
filled  in  some  of  the  trenches.  It  was  blowing  very 
cold  from  the  north  and  drenching  with  rain.  The 
ground  was  soon  churned  into  mud,  with  holes  full 
of  water  in  every  direction.  Somebody  calculated 
afterwards  that  the  Huns  had  put  in  about  eight 
hundred  shells  to  the  mile.  The  6th  Brigade  was  a 
good  deal  knocked  about  and  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards 
were  almost  buried  alive,   but  the  North  Somerset 
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Yeomanry  next  to  them  were  holding  firm  and  doing 
a  counter-charge.  The  Royals  were  in  support 
behind  Railway  Hill  about  five  hundred  yards  in  the 
rear,  and  they  soon  had  to  be  moved  up  to  keep  the 
line.  The  first  thing  they  heard  when  they  got  up 
was  that  the  brigade  on  the  left  had  given  way  and 
left  the  flank  exposed.  The  order  was  given  that  an 
extra  good  look  out  was  to  be  kept  on  that  side  to 
give  early  information  in  case  the  Germans  tried  to 
move  forward  round  the  flank. 

,  The  bombardment  seemed  to  get  hotter  and  hotter. 
It  was  enough  to  knock  anyone  senseless,  but  Julian 
seemed  more  alive  than  ever.  Tom  felt  that  the  whole 
squadron  were  simply  living  on  him ;  their  chances 
of  holding  on  seemed  just  to  depend  upon  their 
having  him  with  them.  He  felt  quite  miserable  with 
anxiety  when  Julian  went  out  to  a  little  hill  on  the 
left  to  post  a  look  out.  It  was  still  worse  when  he 
went  out  a  second  time  and  was  knocked  over  by  a 
shell.  It  cut  his  coat  and  bruised  his  shoulder. 
When  he  came  back  he  grumbled  as  if  he'd  had  a 
little  accident  and  said,  '  It  was  very  hard  :  I  was 
observing  so  well.'  He  went  straight  on  to  the 
Colonel,  and  when  he  came  back  he  looked  very 
cheerful  and  told  Tom  that  the  Colonel  had  been 
pleased  and  had  got  him  a  whisky-and-soda  himself. 
He  went  up  again  after  that,  and  then  he  volunteered 
to  try  and  get  through  with  a  message  from  the 
General  to  the  Somerset  Yeomanry.  He  got  through 
with  that  all  right,  and  brought  a  message  back  to 
Campbell.  Then  he  went  to  the  look-out  post  again, 
and  came  back  saying  that  a  good  many  of  the  enemy 
were  working  round.  He  went  off  to  report  to  the 
General.     Campbell  himself  came  back   with   him, 
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and  they  walked  straight  up  to  the  hill  together. 
Tom  tried  hard  to  believe  that  it  must  be  safer  than 
it  looked  if  the  General  himself  was  taking  the  risk. 
Campbell,  he  knew,  was  an  extraordinarily  tough 
little  man  who  would  never  think  twice  about  danger 
for  himself,  but  as  a  eommander  he  certainly  wouldn't 
take  a  big  risk  unnecessarily. 

It  was  no  good  :  the  risk  was  there.  The  hill 
was  being  shelled  harder  than  any  single  place  in  the 
line.  Julian  and  the  General  were  walking  right 
into  the  thick  of  it.  When  they  got  on  to  the  hill 
Tom  saw  one  of  the  big  black  geysers  go  up  within 
twenty  yards  of  them.  He  had  only  just  time  to 
say  '  Thank  God  '  when  another  one  went  up  close 
to  them  and  they  both  fell.  Tom  was  stunned  :  a 
thing  like  that  seen  through  glasses  doesn't  seem 
real :  it  is  more  like  a  picture  on  the  film.  The 
next  moment  he  saw  the  General  get  up  and  bend 
over  Julian  ;  then  he  started  walking  down  the  hill 
towards  a  dug-out  just  below.  Several  men  were 
running  out  to  meet  him.  They  went  straight  up 
and  carried  Julian  down.  A  piece  of  shell  had 
struck  him  in  the  head,  but  by  the  time  Tom  saw  him 
he  had  recovered  a  good  deal.  He  said  he  had 
stopped  a  Jack  Johnson  with  his  head,  but  was  getting 
on  splendidly,  and  when  they  took  him  away  to  the 
clearing  station  there  wasn't  a  man  in  the  squadron  who 
wasn't  looking  forward  to  seeing  him  back  before  long. 

Tom  felt  all  that  and  more.  He  had  a  kind  of  joy 
m  thinking  that  Julian  had  gone  to  the  extreme 
limit  without  being  changed  by  it  in  the  least.  If 
Julian  could  speak  as  naturally  as  that  after  going 
right  over  the  edge,  nobody  else  had  any  excuse  for 
being   shaky   beforehand.     The   men   evidently   felt 
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that  too,  and  they  held  out  magnificently  all  day, 
though  the  regiment  dwindled  to  a  shadow.  That 
night  they  agreed  that  Julian  had  got  them  over 
the  worst  moment  of  the  day  when  he  managed  to 
communicate  with  the  Somerset  Yeomanry. 


XLHI 

Tom  woke  at  midnight ;  some  one  was  shaking 
him  by  the  arm,  and  he  heard  the  word  '  relief ' 
uttered  in  a  low  tone.  He  got  drowsily  to  his  feet 
and  felt  that  he  was  being  led  away  down  the  com- 
munication trench.  When  he  found  himself  in  the 
open  he  turned  and  peered  at  his  companion.  It 
was  his  pilot. 

'  Where  are  we  going  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  To  Francis,'  the  pilot  said.  '  There  is  nothing 
to  stay  for  here.' 

Tom  thought  over  the  words  as  he  walked  towards 
the  aeroplane.  They  were  true  :  he  recognised  that; 
but  he  didn't  like  the  sound  of  them. 

The  plane  flew  a  short  distance  and  dropped 
again  behind  another  line  of  trenches.  The  regiment 
here  was  being  relieved  too,  and  Tom  saw  by  the 
light  of  the  flares  that  they  were  the  Ninth.  He  said 
good-bye  to  his  pilot  and  walked  up  to  the  column. 
It  was  beginning  to  move  away  ;  he  saw  no  one  he 
knew  and  no  one  took  any  notice  of  him.  They 
marched  for  an  hour,  north-west  as  far  as  he  could 
judge;  that  must  be  towards  Potijze.  Beyond  the 
railway  line  they  came  to  support  trenches,  and  there 
they  were  halted  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  The 
trenches  were  of  the  worst  kind,  Avith  water  in  the 
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bottom.  By  rolling  up  your  coat  tight  and  sitting 
upon  it  you  could  just  keep  out  of  the  water,  and  it 
was  easy  enough  to  sleep.  When  daylight  came,  Tom 
found  himself  with  '  A '  Squadron  and  near  a  young 
officer  whom  he  had  never  seen  before.  He  got  up 
and  said  to  him,  '  I  want  to  find  " B"  Squadron  ;  do 
you  know  where  they  are  ?  ' 

The  officer  hesitated.  '  *'  B  "  Squadron,'  he  said  ; 
'  I'm  sorry.'  Tom  felt  a  black  fear.  '  Where  have 
they  gone  ?  '  he  said. 

'  They've  gone  west,  I  am  afraid,'  the  officer  said. 
'  I'm  very  sorry.     It  was  a  bad  day,  v/asn't  it  ?  ' 

'  What  about  Grenfell  ?  '  Tom  asked. 

'  Oh,  he's  all  right.  Nothing  will  ever  kill  him, 
they  say,  and  it  looks  like  it.  But  I  don't  think 
he's  here  now  ;  he  went  off  to  get  his  wounded  back 
to  Ypres.' 

'  How  many  of  them  ?  ' 

'  I  think  they  said  thirty,  and  sixteen  killed. 
That  would  be  about  the  lot.' 

Tom  said  no  more,  and  sat  down  again.  Presently 
a  ration  of  bread  and  cold  bacon  was  served  out. 
The  young  officer  gave  Tom  some  whisky,  and  began 
to  talk  again. 

'  I  believe  we're  to  sit  here  all  day,'  he  said  : 
'  it  won't  be  a  bad  change  after  yesterday.  I  suppose 
you  were  somewhere  near  us  ?  ' 

'  Not  very  far,'  Tom  said.  '  I  was  with  the 
Royals.' 

'  Any  luck  ?  ' 

'  Not  much,'  Tom  said,  '  but  if  you  don't  mind, 
I  want  to  hear  about  Francis.  Did  you  see  anythuig 
of  him  ?  ' 

'  Not  at  first :  it  was  all  coal-boxes,  one  after  another 
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right  along  the  line  for  about  fifteen  hours.  They 
never  got  a  direct  hit  on  us,  but  they  dropped  right 
into  "  B  "  Squadron  several  times.  We  moved  up  a  bit 
to  help  ;  Grenfell  was  holding  the  trench  with  only 
a  dozen  men  ;  almost  all  wounded  but  himself.  But 
they  were  the  cheeriest  crowd  I  ever  saw.  They 
never  thought  of  clearing  out,  and  when  the  Huns 
made  up  their  minds  it  was  time  to  advance  they 
started  hurrahing  to  encourage  them.  Then  one  of 
our  shells  pitched  in  front  of  the  attack  and  the  Huns 
turned  and  bolted.  I  could  hear  Grenfell  booing 
them,  and  the  squadron  laughing  and  cat-calling. 
I  don't  know  what  fellows  like  that  are  made  of.  I 
suppose  you  know  him  ?  ' 

'  I  do,'  Tom  replied.  He  did  not  mean  to  snap, 
but  he  must  have  spoken  sharply  :  the  other  man 
said  no  more  about  Francis,  though  he  talked  a  good 
deal  about  the  battle  all  through  the  day,  when  he 
was  not  scribbling  letters.  He  was  a  cheery  fellow 
himself,  Tom  thought. 

Late  that  evening  the  Ninth  were  pulled  out  alto- 
gether and  sent  back  to  Vlamertinghe.  Tom  asked 
where  Captain  Grenfell  was  billeted,  and  walked 
into  the  room.  It  was  dark  and  empty  :  Francis 
had  been  there  but  had  gone  out  again.  Tom  lit 
a  candle  and  sat  down  to  wait.  On  the  floor  a 
book  was  lying  close  to  an  open  valise.  It  was 
a  volume  of  Clarendon's  '  History  of  the  Rebellion,' 
and  Tom  began  to  read  at  random.  The  book  had 
opened  at  the  account  of  Lord  Falkland's  death  and 
character.  Tom  turned  a  page  and  saw  a  pencil- 
mark  in  the  margin.  The  words  marked  were  these  : 
'  and  in  all  such  encounters  he  had  aboute  him  a 
strange  cheerefulnesse  and  companionablenesse.' 
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He  thought  it  over  for  a  moment ;  it  had  always 
amused  him  when  a  book  was  marked  to  wonder 
who  had  marked  it,  and  why.  It  occurred  to  him 
that,  whoever  it  was,  nothing  could  be  more  appro- 
priate to  describe  the  really  good  soldier,  the  man 
to  have  next  you  in  a  day  like  yesterday.  Then  he 
remembered  what  the  young  officer  had  said  about 
Francis  ;  and  here  was  the  book  in  Francis's  own 
room.  The  character  fitted  him  exactly,  but  he 
could  not  have  marked  it  himself :  it  was  a  curious 
coincidence.  He  read  on  and  found  another  marked 
passage. 

'  Whosoever  leads  such  a  life  neede  not  care  upon 
how  shorte  a  warninge  it  be  taken  from  him.'  He 
shut  the  book  up  and  wished  he  had  not  read  that. 
He  was  not  superstitious,  but  he  had  so  often  played 
the  old  game  of  '  Sortes,'  and  it  is  odd  how  often  a 
book,  when  you  open  it  suddenly,  will  give  you  an 
omen,  especially  if  it  is  a  real  classic. 

At  that  moment  Francis  himself  came  in.  Tom 
stood  shaking  hands  with  him  again  and  again.  He 
wanted  to  talk,  but  did  not  know  \vhere  to  begin. 
He  thougiit  he  saw  Francis  glancing  at  the  book. 
He  held  it  out  to  him  and  said,  '  I  was  wondering 
how  this  happened  to  be  here  :  is  it  yours  ?  ' 

'  Not  that  I  know  of,'  Francis  said,  laughing  ;  '  I 
don't  carry  books  about  with  me — not  when  we  are 
*'  for  it."     Isn't  there  a  name  ?  ' 

Tom  turned  back  to  the  fly-leaf,  and  Francis  looked 
over  his  shoulder. 

'"John  Buchan," '  he  said.  'Then  it  is  mine 
after  all.  He  must  have  left  it  for  me  when  he 
was  here.' 
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XLIV 

Two  days  afterwards  De  Lisle  came  round 
to  inspect  the  regiment.  Francis  had  put  together 
a  squadron  of  sorts ;  some  walking  cases  and  a  few 
newly  arrived  details  from  home.  The  General 
seemed  specially  glad  to  see  him ;  probably  he  was 
one  of  the  few  officers  remaining  that  he  knew  by 
sight. 

'  I  have  to  congratulate  your  squadron  as  usual,' 
he  said  to  Francis.  '  I  hope  you  will  tell  the  men 
how  very  grateful  I  am,  and  proud  of  the  way  they 
helped  me  to  hold  the  line.' 

'  Thank  you,  sir,'  Francis  replied.  He  did  not 
add  that  most  of  them  were  no  longer  there  to  be 
told. 

After  this  visit  the  regiment  expected  to  be  moved 
up  again,  and  they  were.  They  had  two  days'  rest 
and  five  days  in  support.  Then  they  took  over  two 
sections  of  the  front  line  at  Hooge.  '  A  '  Squadron 
had  the  right  section,  with  some  Yorkshires  and 
Durhams.  Francis  had  the  left,  with  the  two 
machine-guns  and  two  hundred  Yorkshires. 

That  was  Sunday,  May  23.  The  weather  was 
beautifully  fine  with  a  light  breeze  from  the  north- 
east— exactly  right  for  a  gas  attack.  The  Ninth 
had  never  seen  gas  yet,  but  at  three  o'clock  that 
morning  they  saw  what  they'd  often  heard  described 
— a  sort  of  wall  of  greenish-yellow  stuff,  thirty  feet 
high,  rolling  down  the  little  ridge  in  front  of  them. 
The  sickening  smell  warned  them  what  was  coming, 
but  there  was  no  time  to  think  about  it :  the  gas  was 
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right  upon  them  in  less  than  half  a  minute.  Some 
got  their  respirators  on  in  time  and  some  didn't. 
They  were  not  very  good  respirators — '  pigs'  snouts  ' 
the  men  called  them — and  they  were  not  all  equally 
handy  at  putting  them  on.  Still,  when  Tom  went 
down  the  trench  he  found  that  things  were  as  well 
as  could  be  expected,  and  the  gas  seemed  on  the  whole 
better  than  the  asphyxiating  shells  which  had  been 
dropping  about  just  before.  The  German  guns  were 
busy  for  the  present  putting  a  barrage  behind  our 
line  to  stop  reinforcements.  But  as  time  went  on 
he  began  to  think  that  nothing  could  be  worse  than 
the  gas  itself.  The  cloud  came  pouring  on  for  more 
than  four  hours.  It  was  impossible  to  eat  or  drink 
or  smoke  or  talk,  and  the  feeling  of  sickness  was 
very  depressing. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  gas  began  to  clear  off,  and 
then  came  a  furious  bombardment  on  the  trenches,  and 
then  at  last  an  infantry  attack.  The  Ninth  could  hear 
the  rifles  and  machine-guns  rattling  on  both  sides  of 
them,  and  there  were  plenty  of  bullets  coming  over 
them,  but  for  a  long  time  they  had  no  target  them- 
selves. Then  some  of  the  infantry  on  the  left  ran  in 
and  said  the  Germans  were  in  their  trenches  :  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  enfilading  fire  started  and  the 
squadron  began  to  lose  men.  Francis  saw  in  a 
moment  what  to  do.  He  had  a  communication 
trench  running  back  at  an  angle  to  the  line  ;  he  took 
a  troop  into  it  and  ordered  them  to  make  it  into  a  fire- 
trench  as  best  they  could.  The  dangerous  part  of 
the  business  was  making  a  parapet ;  it  had  mostly 
to  be  done  by  digging  outside  in  front.  Francis  got 
out  first  and  looked  after  the  digging  himself.  He 
moved  slowly  about,  shouting  to  his  men  to  cheer 
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them,  so  loudly  that  his  voice  could  be  heard  clearly 
above  all  the  infernal  rattle.  Suddenly  Tom  saw 
that  what  he  feared  had  happened  :  then  he  saw 
also  that  it  was  inevitable,  and  wondered  why  he 
had  not  known  that.  He  got  down  the  trench  and 
raised  himself  on  to  the  parapet.  He  was  too  late  : 
the  sergeant  came  down  towards  him  holding  up  his 
hand. 

'  Don't  come  up,  sir,'  he  said,  '  it's  no  use  :  the 
captain's  gone.'     He  jumped  down  into  the  trench. 

'  He  was  quite  himself,  sir,'  the  man  said,  '  just 
for  a  moment  or  two.  He  said  I  was  to  tell  the 
squadron  that  he  died  happy,  loving  them  all.  That's 
what  he  would  say.' 

The  rest  of  the  day  would  have  been  terrible  if 
Tom  had  not  been  so  stupefied.  The  fire  went  on 
till  nearly  eleven  at  night,  and  man  after  man  dropped 
all  that  time.  It  seemed  hardly  worth  while  to 
notice  who  was  still  standing  at  any  particular 
moment.  The  trench  itself  seemed  to  be  the  only 
thing  that  mattered.  Tom  felt  that  that  was  still 
alive  as  long  as  he  could  hear  the  machine-guns 
chattering.  At  last  the  relief  came,  and  all  the  men 
who  could  march  were  taken  of¥  to  Ypres  by  the 
]\Ienin  road.  There  were  hardly  more  than  forty 
of  them.  They  were  caked  with  dirt  from  head  to 
foot,  and  their  faces  were  yellow  from  the  gas.  On 
the  way  they  saw  a  general  coming  towards  them 
in  the  half  light ;  when  he  came  nearer,  Tom  saw  it 
was  General  Mullens,  their  own  brigadier.  Some 
of  the  men  recognised  him,  and  one  of  them  called 
out,  '  Here  goes  the  old  Ninth.'  The  brigadier  looked 
at  them,  but  seemed  unable  to  speak.  He  raised 
his  hand  and  kept  it  at  the  salute  till  they  had  passed. 
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XLV 

They  buried  Francis  in  the  churchyard  of  "N'lamer- 
tinghe  with  Sergeant  Hussey  beside  him — one  of  the 
best  of  all  the  N.C.O.'s  in  the  Ninth.  Afterwards,  as 
they  stood  by  the  graveside,  some  one  said  the  right 
thing. 

'  How  happy  old  Hussey  would  have  been  to 
know  he  died  with  Francis.' 

Tom  walked  away  by  himself  into  the  country. 
He  had  been  very  much  moved  by  the  burial  service, 
and  now  he  felt  utterly  tired.  He  saw  a  man  coming 
towards  him  and  thought  it  was  some  one  he  knew. 
He  had  an  extreme  desire  to  avoid  him,  but  he 
could  not.  When  he  came  near  he  saw  that  it  was 
his  pilot. 

'  I  am  not  coming  with  you,'  he  said.  '  There 
is  nothing  more  for  me  to  do  in  this  war.'  Then  he 
added,  '  Unless  Julian  comes  back,  and  he  won't  do 
that  now.' 

'  No,'  the  pilot  said,  '  he  will  not  come  back.  I 
came  to  tell  you  that.' 

'  Then  there's  an  end  of  it,'  said  Tom. 

'  You  have  not  heard  his  message.  His  brother 
landed  a  week  ago.  When  Julian  heard  of  it  he 
said,  "  I  am  glad  there  will  be  no  gap."  ' 

'  How  was  that  a  message  to  me  ?  ' 

'  It  was  a  message  to  everyone.' 

Tom  said  nothing  for  a  moment,  then  without 
any  will  of  his  own  he  asked,  '  Where  is  his  brother  ?  ' 

The  pilot  went  on  walking  towards  the  aeroplane 
and  Tom  followed  him. 
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The  plane  flew  due  west,  and  again  Tom  lost  the 
sense  of  time.  The  pilot  left  him  just  outside  a  little 
unspoilt  town  among  green  woods  and  deep  meadows 
and  roads  with  avenues  of  unbroken  trees.  Tom 
asked  the  first  man  he  met  what  regiment  was  there. 

'  Regiment  ?  '  asked  the  man.  '  There  are  several. 
I  think  they're  concentrating  hereabouts.  I  belong 
to  the  8th  Rifle  Brigade  myself.' 

'  Do  vou  know  where  I  can  find  an  officer  named 
Grenf ell  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  sir,  he's  in  the  battalion,  the  biggest  man 
in  it.' 

He  told  Tom  where  the  officers  were  billeted. 
It  was  a  brilliant  June  morning,  and  the  green  land- 
scape was  very  refreshing  to  Tom's  eyes.  There  was 
no  need  to  go  into  the  town  at  present ;  he  turned 
back  and  walked  across  the  level  fields  to  a  wood  on 
the  left  of  the  road,  some  way  back.  It  was  quite 
solitary,  and  the  war  began  to  seem  years  away. 
There  was  a  long  ride,  very  straight  and  prim,  running 
back  into  the  wood  ;  he  avoided  it  and  went  coasting 
round  the  edge  to  the  left.  Presently  he  saw  a 
soldier  in  his  shirt  and  slacks  sitting  on  his  tunic  in 
the  shade,  with  his  back  very  comfortably  propped 
against  a  tree.  He  had  a  small  book  in  his  hand, 
with  his  thumb  keeping  the  page  open,  but  he  seemed 
to  have  stopped  reading  it  and  it  hung  over  his  knee. 
When  Tom  was  neav  passing  him  he  looked  up  and 
said,  *  Good  morning.'  Tom  liked  his  voice,  and 
stopped,  but  he  had  nothing  to  say.  He  felt  as  if 
there  was  something  else  to  come  first. 

*  Won't  you  sit  down  and  have  a  smoke  ?  '  the 
soldier  said.  He  rolled  a  little  to  one  side  to  make 
room  on  the  tunic,  and  Tom  perceived  that  he  M'as 
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a  veiy  big  man.  He  remembered  what  the  rifleman 
had  said,  and  knew  in  a  moment  who  it  was  that  he 
was  speaking  to. 

'  I  think  your  name  must  be  Grenfell,'  he  said. 
'  I  ask  because  JuHan  was  a  friend  of  mine.' 

'  Julian,''  the  other  man  said,  as  if  he  were  think- 
ing aloud  very  pleasant  thoughts.  Then  he  said  to 
Tom  :  '  You  were  lucky  to  be  out  with  him.  Did 
he  tell  you  that  I  was  coming  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  Tom  said,  '  and  I  heard  of  his  saying  that 
there  was  to  be  no  gap.  It  was  one  of  the  two  great 
sayings  of  the  war.' 

'  What  was  the  other  ?  ' 

'  The  other  was  v.hat  Francis  said  when  he 
was  hit,  but  I'm  afraid  I  can't  tell  you  that  now. 
It's  one  of  those  things  that  can't  be  repeated  out 
loud.  I  was  there,  you  know,  with  the  squadron — 
interpreter.' 

'  Did  you  know  Rivy  too  ?  ' 

'  All  three  of  them.' 

'  What  luck  for  you — what  lovely  memories.  If 
anything  could  keep  men  awake — even  through  a 
long  life ' 

'  Awake  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  think  the  war  proves  that.  When  I  am 
fighting  or  when  I  think  of  Julian  and  the  others  I 
feel  that  I'm  awake.  I  am  afraid  most  of  life's 
only  "  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting."  Wordsworth  knew 
— he  lived  through  a  great  war.  There's  love,  too  ; 
love  wakes  men  once  a  lifetime  each— that's  only 
one  kind  of  love.  I  don't  think  Patmorc  knew  much 
about  the  others — he  had  no  battle  brothers  :  I  don't 
think  that  generation  had — anyhow  not  their  poets. 
They  were  patriotic  and  they  liked  fighting,  but  I 
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don't  think  they  loved  the  fighting  man.  Francis 
Doyle  did  ;  a  bit  of  chivalry  made  him  "  ring  like 
an  echo,"  but  he  never  saw  enough  of  it :  the  world 
was  not  changed  by  it.  Our  fellows  have  put  death 
in  its  right  place  :  not  a  barrier  but  a  gate — they 
"  leap  it  like  a  golden  stile  "  as  Maurice  Baring  said. 
I  don't  think  we  can  go  to  sleep  again  after  this  ; 
anyhow  there'll  be  no  forgetting.' 

Tom  was  still  standing.  He  had  quite  forgotten 
where  he  was  ;  he  was  following  Billy's  thoughts, 
but  he  was  feeling  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  come 
across  something  new.  No  one  in  all  these  months 
had  talked  about  the  war  like  this.  It  was  like  talks 
that  he  remembered  in  Oxford  rooms  when  he  had 
been  staying  in  college,  and  they  sat  up  half  the  night 
discussing  poetry  and  philosophy — not  like  ordinary 
men  of  the  world  but  as  if  they  really  mattered. 
Then  he  thought  what  a  huge  fellow  Billy  was,  and  how 
dehghtfully  lazy  he  looked  with  his  coat  off  and  his 
book  in  his  hand.  He  wondered  what  his  fighting 
would  be  like  ;  then  he  thought  of  Julian  again  and 
felt  nearer  to  him.  He  sat  down  on  the  tunic  and 
lit  a  cigarette. 


XLVI 

For  the  next  week  or  two  the  battalion  was 
training  rather  than  fighting.  They  were  put  into 
trenches  now  and  then  for  a  few  days  and  had  a  man 
or  two  hit  by  an  occasional  shell.  Once  or  twice 
there  were  small  local  attacks  ;  the  enemy  came  on 
with  hand  grenades  and  were  downed  with  rifle  fire. 
But  compared  with  the  battles  it  seemed  a  restful  time 
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to  Tom.  He  began  to  be  happy  again,  and  the  cause 
was  the  same  as  before — he  was  Hving  among  '  battle 
brothers.'  He  was  grateful  to  Billy  for  that  word, 
and  for  a  good  many  others  too  ;  Billy  was  always 
saying  things  that  one  remembered  :  he  had  a  gift 
for  getting  an  edge  on.  It  was  contrary  to  his  own 
theory  ;  he  used  to  say  that  at  the  front  you  need  use 
nothing  but  platitudes,  phrases  like  '  the  men  are 
splendid,'  because  they  were  all  true  ;  the  war  had 
made  them  come  alive.  He  was  extraordinarily 
alive  himself,  just  like  Julian  in  that.  He  took  to 
the  game  of  sniping  with  exactly  the  same  energy  ; 
he  sent  home  for  his  own  Mannlicher  rifle  and  car- 
tridges and  telescopic  sights,  and  dug  himself  a 
separate  little  watch-tower  to  shoot  from.  He  said 
he  could  see  nearly  twelve  hundred  yards  down  the 
German  trenches  from  it.  Unfortunately,  when  it  was 
finished  the  battalion  was  pulled  out  and  sent  back  to 
St.  Jean  la  Bi^ye,  behind  Poperinghe.  But  when  he  got 
there  he  was  perfectly  happy  again.  He  went  about 
the  fields  with  Tom,  snuffing  the  smell  of  the  cows 
and  new-mown  hay  ;  '  the  breath  of  freedom  '  he 
called  it,  '  after  being  in  the  cage  with  twenty-two 
unburied  Germans.'  In  these  intervals  he  was 
always  reading  and  discussing  books.  Once  he  lec- 
tured Tom  on  the  likeness  between  Catullus  and 
Rupert  Brooke.  Tom  already  knew  something  about 
Brooke's  poems  and  had  talked  with  Julian  about 
them,  but  Catullus  he  had  only  done  at  school  in  a 
selected  edition  with  notes.  After  Billy  had  finished 
with  him  he  felt  as  if  he  had  seen  a  live  man  in  a  live 
town  instead  of  a  mummy  in  a  museum. 

In   the  trench   intervals   Billy   sometimes   raged 
about   the   conduct   of  the   war.     He   thought   the 
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Higher  Command  was  too  fond  of  attrition  and  not 
industrious  enough  in  fighting.  On  the  other  hand 
he  hated  Httle  local  '  holding  '  attacks,  and  the  way 
they  were  issued  to  the  public  as  '  twopence  coloured  ' 
even  when  they'd  been  fiascoes.  The  regimental 
officers  and  men  were  the  people  he  adored.  All 
officers  he  divided  into  two  classes ;  '  philosopher 
officers  '  were  the  glorious  kind,  the  rest  were  just 
'  gallant  officers.'  He  put  himself  down  as  nearer  to 
the  first  but  far  inferior  to  both. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  both  kinds  of  courage  : 
he  was  like  Julian  in  that.  His  philosophy,  as  Tom 
knew,  was  a  religion  :  it  would  carry  him  through 
anything.  But  he  had  the  gay  sporting  courage 
too  :  no  danger  could  take  the  fun  out  of  him.  When 
the  battalion  was  in  support  one  day  near  the  end  of 
July  he  was  sent  up  with  a  digging  party  of  fifty  men 
to  do  some  work  just  behind  the  firing  line.  When 
it  Avas  time  to  go  back  Tom  asked  him  whether  he 
meant  to  go  by  the  road  or  down  the  communication 
trench.  The  trench  was  a  very  twisty  one,  and  the 
bottom  of  it  was  very  bad  going.  Billy  decided  for 
the  road.  The  party  marched  off  smartly ;  there 
was  just  enough  danger  to  raise  their  spirits — they 
might  be  shot  at  any  moment,  but  they  were  not. 
Suddenly  a  shell  came  screaming  over,  and  in  one 
moment  the  whole  enemy  line  seemed  to  have  opened 
on  them.  Billy  was  angry  with  himself.  '  This  is 
my  fault  '  he  said  to  Tom,  '  and  I  ought  to  be  shot  for 
it.  Probably  I  shall  be.  Don't  let  there  be  any 
mistake — it's  my  fault,  and  you  must  say  so  out 
loud.' 

He  made  the  men  put  the  pace  on,  and  ran  back 
to  the  rear  like  a  sheep-dog  to  see  that  nobody  was 
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left  behind.  As  fur  as  he  himself  was  concerned  he 
greatly  enjoyed  the  scene.  Every  time  a  shell  came 
near,  all  the  fainter  spirits  in  the  party  rolled  over 
like  shot  rabbits  and  lay  in  the  ditch  by  the  roadside. 
Billy  rushed  at  every  one  of  them  in  turn,  enquiring 
anxiously  if  they  were  hit  and  hauling  them  up 
when  he  found  that  they  were  not.  Tom  heard  him 
swearing  that  he  would  kick  them ;  they  evidently 
believed  him  by  the  way  they  doubled  after  the  rest. 
Not  a  single  man  was  touched,  and  in  the  end  the 
whole  thing  became  pure  comedy.  The  climax 
came  after  they  got  clear.  They  heard  that  when 
the  shelling  began  the  Corps  general  and  the  brigadier 
with  both  their  staffs  were  in  the  act  of  coming 
up  the  communication  trench,  and  being  valuable 
people  they  had  to  lie  with  their  faces  pressed  into 
the  mud  until  the  fun  was  over. 

'  That  was  a  narrow  escape,'  Billy  said.  '  We 
got  away  just  in  time.  Another  moment  and  they'd 
have  sent  a  military  policeman  to  take  my  name 
and  address.' 


XL  VII 

On  Friday,  July  30,  the  Germans  began  a  great 
attack  on  Hooge,  and  the  battalion  was  in  support 
south  of  the  Menin  road.  The  attack  began  at  3  a.m., 
and  the  Huns  used  liquid  fire.  They  had  already 
shelled  the  front  line  heavily,  and  this  was  more  than 
any  men  could  have  endured.  One  or  two  trenches 
near  the  Crater  were  lost,  and  the  position  got  very 
much  mixed  up.  The  guns  could  not  do  much  good 
because   it  was  impossible  to  tell  at  any  moment 
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where  our  men  were  and  where  they  were  not.  Billy 
was  under  fire  all  morning,  but  he  behaved  with  his 
usual  utter  disregard  of  danger.  His  favourite  joke 
was  to  apologise  to  every  one  near  him  when  a  shell 
came  too  close.  '  I  am  very  sorry,'  he  used  to  say; 
'  it's  my  unfortunate  height :  they  must  have  seen 
my  head.'  No  one  could  have  been  more  successful 
with  his  men.  Billy's  platoon  had  been  a  particularly 
rough  lot  when  he  took  them  over,  but  in  the  end  they 
worshipped  him.  Probably  his  unconventionality 
had  something  to  do  with  it  as  well  as  his  superb 
courage  ;  some  one  said  of  him,  '  He  used  to  talk  to 
everybody  as  if  they  were  anybody.'  This  time  the 
platoon  were  quite  happy  up  to  about  twelve  o'clock. 
Soon  after  that  an  order  came  that  the  battalion  was 
to  counter-attack  the  trench  that  ran  on  both  sides 
the  Hooge  Crater.  Zero  was  fixed  for  2 .  45  p.m.,  when 
the  guns  were  supposed  to  lift.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  hadn't  done  the  work  thoroughly  by  then  for 
the  reason  already  given. 

Well  before  the  time  Billy  got  into  position  ready 
for  the  charge.  The  attack  had  to  be  made  over 
open  ground,  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  it,  and 
uphill.  But  even  before  that  could  be  done  Billy, 
with  the  front  platoon,  had  to  bomb  the  way  clear  up 
the  communication  trench.  He  seemed  quite  to 
enjoy  the  prospect  of  this.  The  officer  nearest  him 
in  the  front  line  was  a  great  friend  of  his,  a  captain 
whom  he  specially  admired.  But  before  the  time 
came  this  man  got  a  bullet  through  the  thigh  and 
couldn't  move.  He  was  very  anxious  Billy  should 
get  off  to  the  moment,  and  sent  a  rifleman  along 
the  line  to  give  him  the  signal.  Exactly  at  2.45 
the  platoon  went  off  with  Billy  leading.     For  a  few 
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minutes  there  was  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  the  com- 
munication trench,  and  Tom,   who  was  behind,  felt 
horribly  anxious  as  to  what  was  going  on  in  front. 
But  in  a  short  time  there  was  a  rush  forward  and  the 
line   deployed    into   the   open.     In    an    instant   the 
machine-guns  were  into  them.     But  there  was  Billy, 
running  ahead  at  a  tremendous  pace — he  must  have 
started   instantly,    without   a   moment's    hesitation. 
Tom  with  a  dozen  men  was  running  out  some  yards 
to  the  left.     They  were  apparently  outside  the  main 
stream  of  the  machine-gun  fire,  but  Billy  was  out- 
running them  easily,  though  most  of  his  men  were 
down.     He  must  have  gone  the  best  part  of  a  hundred 
yards  when  Tom  saw  him  fall.     The  moment  after- 
wards a  shrapnel  shell   burst  just  behind  him  and 
he   fell   heavily   himself.     When   he   got   his   senses 
again  he  found  his  head  aching  :  the  back  of  his  neck 
was  sore  and  stiff  and  his  face  was  scraped.     Otherwise 
he  was  unwounded,  but  he  seemed  to  be  absolutely 
alone  on  the  slope.   He  crawled  along  to  some  long  grass 
and  lay  there.     Then  he  heard  some  one  moving  a 
little  behind  him.     He  started  to  go  back  and  came 
upon  a  wounded  man  of  '  D  '  Company  dragging  himself 
down  the  slope.     Tom  told  him  to  wait  till  it  was 
quieter  and  he  would  help    him.     They  lay  side  by 
side  for  a  long  time.     The  man  had  been  heavily  hit 
by  shrapnel  and  was  in  great  pain,   but  he  never 
complained,  and  Tom  found  that  he  was  thinking  of 
Billy  rather  than  himself.     '  Did  you  see  Mr.  Grenfell, 
sir  ?  '  he  asked.     '  Didn't  he  show  them  how  to  do  it  ? 
Didn't  he  give  us  a  lead  ?     You  know,  sir,  I  think  he 
was  the  bravest  man  that  ever  lived.'     Another  time 
he  said,  '  I  wish  I'd  been  in  the  Scouts  with  him  : 
be  used  to  take  them  into  all  sorts  of  queer  places,  but 
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he  never  knew  what  fear  was,  so  they  never  knew 
either.  That's  the  only  thmg  in  a  war.'  Tom  hked 
the  man's  talk.  It  didn't  tell  him  much  that  he 
didn't  know,  but  it  kept  him  thinking  of  Billy  and 
Julian,  and  how  their  men  admired  them  and  how 
they  loved  the  men. 

At  last  they  began  to  believe  they  were  no  longer 
under  fire  :  the  machine-guns  were  making  as  much 
noise  as  ever,  but  nothing  seemed  to  be  coming  their 
way.  They  crawled  a  little  farther  down  and  rested 
again.  This  time  they  heard  a  noise  of  bombs  up  the 
hill  and  the  machine-guns  stopped.  Then  two  men 
ran  out  to  them  from  the  wood  with  a  stretcher. 
The  rifleman  asked  a  question  when  they  picked  him 
up.  Tom  heard  the  answer.  '  Don't  you  fret  your- 
self, sonny,  they  got  the  trench  all  right.  But  they 
got  in  by  the  side  door,  not  the  way  you  were  going.' 
Tom  wished  him  luck,  and  saw  them  go  off  to  the  field 
hospital.  Then  he  got  out  of  the  wood  and  tried  to 
find  the  Menin  road.  The  thought  of  his  pilot  came 
into  his  mind  :  he  would  have  been  ready  to  go  away 
anywhere  with  him  now. 

In  a  moment  the  man  was  there  before  him  ;  this 
time  he  did  not  say  a  word.  The  aeroplane  carried 
them  over  the  ruins  of  Ypres  where  the  canal  and  the 
ruined  towers  were  beginning  to  shine  in  the  moon- 
light, and  went  higher  and  higher  to  the  westward. 


XLVIII 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Diarmid  watched  the  aeroplane 
climbing  the  air  above  them  with  Tom  on  board,  they 
stood  for  some  moments  in  silence  with  heads  thrown 
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back  and  eyes  following  intently.  At  last  the  plane 
entered  a  bank  of  cloud  and  disappeared.  They 
relaxed  their  strained  attitude,  and  Mr.  Diarmid  took 
out  his  watch. 

'  I  suppose,'  said  his  wife,  '  that  it  was  right  to  let 
him  go.' 

'  My  dear,'  he  replied,  with  a  little  surprise  in  his 
voice,  '  I  thought,  of  course,  that  you  knew  I  was 
expecting  something  of  this  kind.' 

'  So  I  did,'  she  replied,  '  but  now  he's  out  of  sight 
I  feel  a  little  doubtful.' 

Her  husband  looked  at  his  watch  again  and  put 
it  in  his  pocket.  '  You're  not  thinking  of  physical 
risks,'  he  said,  '  or  I  should  tell  you  that  he  spoke  of 
being  back  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  ten  minutes 
of  that  have  already  gone.' 

'  No,'  she  said,  '  I  was  not  thinking  so  much  of 
that.  Every  one  goes  flying  nowadays,  but  they 
don't  all  go  where,  I  am  afraid,  he  may  have  gone.' 

'  Well,'  he  said,  '  you  know  it  was  his  own  wish, 
and  you  know,  at  any  rate,  that  he  doesn't  risk  what 
others  did  ;  he  is  certain  to  come  back.' 

As  he  spoke  the  humming  of  the  aeroplane,  which 
had  become  very  faint,  was  heard  again  more  loudly. 
A  moment  afterwards  it  sailed  out  of  the  cloud  and 
began  to  descend  in  great  circles.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Diarmid  watched  it  preparing  to  land  without 
anxiety,  but  with  a  certain  natural  tension.  It  was 
within  ten  yards  of  the  ground  when  the  pilot  made  a 
final  turn  to  alight.  As  he  did  so  the  plane  seemed  to 
turn  half  over  and  right  itself  as  if  with  a  great  effort. 
Then  it  touched  and  ran  along  the  level :  something 
was  seen  lying  motionless  on  the  ground  behind  it. 
Tom  had  fallen  out. 
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No  useful  account  can  be  given  of  such  moments 
except  as  a  record  of  personal  experience.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Diarmid  were  at  Tom's  side  looking  dumbly 
on  while  the  pilot  touched  him  with  the  hand  of  an 
expert,  trying  his  pulse  and  searching  for  broken  bones. 

'  Heart  all  right,'  he  said :  '  head  bruised,  leg 
broken.     Lucidly  you  have  a  car.' 

Ten  minutes  afterwards,  Tom,  still  insensible,  was 
in  a  nursing  home  with  an  excellent  surgeon  over- 
hauling him.  The  leg  was  not  broken  after  all :  the 
concussion  was  severe,  but  not  necessarily  serious. 
Everything  would  be  done  that  was  possible.  There 
was  no  immediate  cause  for  anxiety.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Diarmid  dined  in  Oxford  and  returned  afterwards, 
to  find  that  Tom  had  recovered  consciousness,  but 
would  be  better  left  alone  for  to-night.  They 
returned  at  ten  next  morning,  and  found  him  doing 
well.  He  was  allowed  to  see  them  for  a  moment,  but 
speech  was  still  a  little  difficult  to  him. 

The  convalescence  which  followed  took  a  satis- 
factory course,  but  when  the  time  came  for  Tom's 
removal  to  Earlsfield  the  surgeon  had  a  final  word 
of  warning  for  Mr.  Diarmid. 

Physically,  recovery  would  soon,  he  said,  be  com- 
plete, but  there  was  another  side  of  the  case.  The 
broken  sleep  which,  as  Mr.  Diarmid  knew,  had  all 
along  been  the  one  distressing  symptom,  was  due  to 
a  peculiar  form  of  nightmare.  '  This  nightmare,' 
said  the  surgeon,  '  is  now  familiar  to  us.  It  is  known 
as  the  "battle  dream,"  and  commonly  follows  shell 
concussion.  If  this  patient  had  come  here  three 
or  four  years  ago  from  France  the  case  would  have 
been  a  perfectly  straightforward  one,  but  I  under- 
stand that  he  was  not  in  the  war — obviously  by  his 
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age  he  could  not  have  been.  What  we  have  to  deal 
with,  then,  is  a  rather  different  trouble.  There  is 
evidently  present  what  some  people  call  a  suppressed 
complex,  that  is,  some  painful  idea  or  experience 
from  which  the  mind  cannot  get  free.' 

'  I  understand,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid.  '  I  know 
something  about  that.  I  went  down  to  the  Seal- 
Hayne  Hospital  once  during  the  war.' 

'  Just  so,'  said  the  surgeon.  '  They  were  especially 
good  there  at  discovering  from  the  patient  himself 
what  it  was  that  was  troubling  him.  Here  we  know 
that  already  :  the  patient  is  haunted  by  scenes  of 
battle.  I  infer  that  he  has  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  war,  and  perhaps  has  lost  some  particular  friends.' 

'That  is  so,'  Mr.  Diarmid  replied.  *  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  tell  you  a  little  more.  He  has  always 
regretted  very  much  that  he  couldn't  go  to  the  front 
himself,  and  I  know  he  had  this  feeling  strongly  up 
to  the  moment  of  the  accident.' 

'  That  is  interesting,'  said  the  surgeon.  '  It 
explains  something  that  struck  me  as  a  little  unusual 
here.  Generally  in  these  cases  the  battle  dream  is 
only  a  symptom,  a  direct  result  of  the  shock.  The 
suppressed  complex,  which  is  the  real  trouble,  is 
deeper  down  and  dates  from  much  further  back. 
Now,  here  I  gather  from  what  you  tell  me  that  the 
dream  is  itself  the  suppressed  complex.  I  mean  that 
the  over-imaginative  interest  in  the  war  was  there 
before,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  accident,  except 
that  it  has  been  shaken  into  greater  activity  by  it.' 

'  I  understand,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid.  '  But  what 
else  does  that  suggest  to  you — I  mean  in  the  way  of 
treatment.' 

'  It  suggests  that  when  the  physical  result  of  the 
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accident  has  passed  off,  which  it  has  ahiiost  done 
ah'eady,  you  will  still  have  to  get  rid  of  this  older 
trouble,  which  is  mental,  or  rather  psychical. 
There,  I  fear,  you  may  have  more  difficulty.  The 
patient  is  a  boy  of  good  physique  and  general  health, 
but,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  little  high-strung  and  imagina- 
tive. I  say  that  because  the  nurse  told  me  that  when 
he  was  light-headed  he  carried  on  conversations, 
not  merely  about  the  war  but  with  people  actively 
engaged  in  it,  as  if  he  were  present  in  the  fighting 
line  himself.  You  see  my  point  :  to  get  the  imagina- 
tion to  that  pitch  of  activity  the  suppressed  complex, 
that  is,  the  cause  out  of  sight,  must  have  been  a 
powerful  one,  and  it  may  take  time  and  trouble  to  get 
rid  of  it.' 

'  How  did  you  set  about  that  with  your  war 
patients  ?  ' 

'  We  got  rid  of  the  concussion  first,  and  then,  if  any 
serious  trouble  was  left,  such  as  temporary  dumbness 
or  blindness  or  any  other  obsession,  we  sent  them  to 
speciahsts  at  Seal-Hayne  or  elsewhere.  Their  method 
was  a  kind  of  confession :  they  encouraged  the 
patient  to  deUver  liimself  of  what  was  on  his  mind — 
to  make  a  clean  breast,  as  people  say.  Do  you  think 
you  could  do  that  yourself  ?  Do  you  think  your  young 
friend  could  be  got  to  talk  to  you  ?  ' 

'  I  think  so,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid  :  '  to  me  or  my  wife, 
or  to  his  parents,  who  are  coming  back  in  a  day  or 
two.     But  supposing  he  vron't  talk,  what  then  ?  ' 

'  Then  you  might  get  him  to  write  to  you.  Many 
men  who  won't  speak  of  their  feelings  will  write 
about  them  freely.  For  our  purpose  that  would  be 
the  better  way  of  the  two  ;  writing  seems  to  free 
the  mind  more  completely.     In  fact,'  he  added  with 
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a  smile,  '  that  is  the  medical  account  of  what  you 
call  literature.' 

Mr.  Diarmid  shook  him  by  the  hand.  '  Thank 
you,'  he  said — '  thank  you.  What  you  have  told  me 
is  the  greatest  help  ;  and  very  interesting  besides.' 


XLIX 

Tom's  recovery  exactly  fulfilled  the  surgeon's 
prediction.  He  took  life  easily  and  naturally,  and 
beyond  a  slight  limp  his  accident  seemed  to  have  left 
no  physical  effects  whatever.  But  the  appearance 
of  health  had  not  come  back  to  his  face,  and  his 
moods  varied  to  a  degree  which  had  not  been  usual 
with  him.  At  one  time  he  seemed  to  take  all  the 
old  pleasure  m  reading  or  talking,  at  another  he  sat 
on  the  terrace  silent  and  thoughtful,  if  not  actually 
depressed.  It  had  been  decided  that  he  must  give 
up  the  idea  of  going  into  residence  at  Oxford  this 
October,  and  his  mother  had  proposed  to  take  him 
back  with  her  to  Constantinople,  where  her  husband's 
business  was  still  detaining  him.  Tom  accepted  all 
this  almost  with  indifference. 

jNIr.  Diarmid,  remembermg  the  surgeon's  advice 
and  seeing  that  he  had  but  a  few  days  before  him  in 
which  to  act  upon  it,  was  watching  his  opportunity. 
He  found  Tom  basking  in  the  still  autumn  sunshine 
and  sat  down  by  him  lazily,  as  if  he  also  had  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  spend  the  morning  in  looking  at 
the  landscape  through  a  haze  of  his  own  thoughts. 

'  Doesn't  it  seem  a  long  time,'  he  said  presently, 
*  since  we  all  used  to  sit  out  and  talk  about  Mr. 
Persehouse  and  his  book  ?  ' 
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Tom  looked  round  at  him  as  if  he  were  quite 
ready  for  conversation.  '  You're  as  good  as  ever 
at  that  game,'  he  said  ;  '  it  is  exactly  what  I  was 
thinking.' 

'  Let's  go  on  then,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid.  '  What 
would  you  have  been  thinking  next  if  I  hadn't 
interrupted  ?  ' 

'  That's  for  you  to  say.  I  can  see  several  lines 
that  I  might  have  gone  off  upon.  You  can  take  your 
choice.' 

'  Very  well ;  you  have  never  told  me  what  you 
thought  about  those  stories  of  your  brothers.  I 
could  see  when  I  read  them  aloud  that  you  were 
critical,  but  you  said  nothing  :  you  only  maintained 
an  "  attitude  of  reserve."  You  might  give  me  an 
interview  on  them  now  :  I  promise  you  it  shall  not 
be  published.' 

Tom  sat  up  in  his  chair.  '  I'm  glad  you  didn't 
ask  me  while  the  boys  were  here,'  he  said.  '  I  should 
have  hated  to  crab  them,  and  in  fact  I  admired  their 
performance  thoroughly.  But  I  didn't  think  much 
of  the  result.  Of  course  you  made  the  very  most  of  it. 
In  fact,  you  made  it  into  very  good  reading,  but  there 
was  to  have  been  more  in  it  than  that,  wasn't  there  ?  ' 

'  Certainly.  There  was  a  scientific  side  to  it  too. 
I  think  Mr.  Persehouse  rather  overestimated  the 
value  of  that ;  but  it  was  not  a  bad  idea  to  trace 
family  character  in  history.  Only  he  talked  about 
collecting  a  mass  of  evidence,  when  I  should  have 
preferred  to  say  a  series  of  illustrations.  For  scien- 
tific evidence  you  ought,  I  suppose,  to  go  through 
all  the  members  of  a  family  in  every  generation  ; 
it  would  take  a  very  long  time  and  they  wouldn't 
all  be  equally  interesting.' 
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'  It  isn't  that,'  said  Tom.  '  I  don't  know  how  the 
four  we  heard  about  would  compare  with  the  rest. 
I  only  know  that  they  didn't  interest  me — beyond  a 
certain  point.' 

'  I  saw  that,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  at  the  time.  It 
wasn't  the  book  you  were  thinking  of,  but  the  personal 
adventm'e.  You  didn't  care  enough  about  the  men 
of  the  past  to  wish  to  go  back  to  them  and  make  their 
actual  acquaintance.' 

'  I  think  I  did  to  start  with,  but  not  after  hearing 
what  the  boys  reported.  I  could  see  the  Grenville 
character  all  right — it  was  only  too  easy  to  see,  crude 
colours  laid  on  pretty  thick.  And  then  so  much  of  it 
was  pure  self-will.  They  had  any  amount  of  vitality 
and  they  were  afraid  of  nothing,  but  what  they 
really  wanted  was  always  their  own  way  :  they  were 
like  spoilt  children.  You  can't  win  a  war  with  men 
like  that — at  least  not  the  kind  of  war  that  matters.' 

'  Yes,  I  remember.  You  did  say  that  to  me.  You 
wanted  a  better  cause  and  a  better-bred  character — 
the  same  power  but  with  discipline  added.' 

'  And  unselfishness,'  said  Tom.  '  The  best  men 
in  this  war  never  seemed  to  be  thinking  about  them- 
selves. Of  course  they  enjoyed  life  tremendously, 
everyone  of  them,  but  they  were  always  doing  things 
for  other  people  or  else  for  the  regiment.' 

'  Or  even  for  the  army,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid. 

'  Yes,  and  it  went  beyond  that  too.'  He  spoke 
vehemently,  almost  indignantly.  '  I  don't  want  to 
depreciate  other  people,  especially  people  I  have  only 
read  about,  people  who  died  long  before  I  was  born. 
I  daresay  they  were  great  men  in  their  own  time — 
they  must  have  been — and  of  course  we  were  all 
brought  up  to  think  them  heroes,  but  if  you'd  seen 
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what  I  saw  all  those  months — it's  impossible  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  those  fellows  were  like  out  there. 
No  one  at  home  seems  ever  to  have  said  the  right 
thing  about  them  ;  they  have  always  used  stale  old 
phrases  about  gallantry  or  splendid  heroism,  when 
nine  times  out  of  ten  they  weren't  doing  showy 
things  at  all,  but  just  bearing  what  no  human  beings 
ever  had  to  endure  before,  and  doing  it  without  a  fuss 
just  to  help  each  other  and  get  forward  with  the  war. 
Probably  some  people  had  a  glimmering  of  the  truth, 
but  then  they  called  it  "  doing  their  bit,"  or  "  sticking 
it,"  or  "  doggedness."  The  thing  that  no  one  could 
miss  out  there  was  the  willingness  of  it.  Practically 
death  was  a  certainty  and  victory  was  not,  at  least  not 
in  their  time.  But  they  took  it  all  as  cheerily  as  if 
it  were  a  long  life  with  everything  in  it  that  a  man 
could  want.  And  then  on  top  of  all  there  was  a 
certain  number  of  them,  like  the  Grenfells,  who  were 
not  only  cheery  and  undefeated,  but  a  good  deal  more 
than  that.  Those  four  fellows  that  I  knew  were  like 
what  they  say  of  the  great  race-horses,  they  had  bigger 
hearts  than  others.  They  could  still  gallop  when 
everybody  else  could  only  just  keep  going.  You  re- 
member what  the  Saracen  said  of  Coeur-de-Lion — 
that  he  was  beyond  the  measure  of  men.  Well,  they 
were  beyond  the  measure  of  men.  They  made  no- 
thing of  it  themselves,  but  they  had  a  kind  of  pride 
that  you  couldn't  miss.  It  didn't  push  you  down, 
it  lifted  you  up  and  carried  you  through.  When  I 
think  of  them,  all  the  men  I've  ever  read  of  in  print 
seem  to  me  pale,  neat  little  men  or  else  mere  useless 
ruffians.  When  I  look  back  and  see  these  fellows 
as  they  used  to  be — especially  in  those  hellish  trench 
fights — they  seem  to  stand  out  clearer  than  the  rest — 
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as  if  there  were  a  kind  of  light  about  them — some- 
thing intense  like  a  flame.  You  know  what  I  mean  : 
you  could  imagine  them  in  Homer,  just  as  they  are, 
without  a  touch  altered.' 

He  ended  with  an  abrupt  gesture  of  impatience, 
as  if  he  felt  that  he  had  said  too  much  and  expressed 
too  little. 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid.  '  You  have 
found  exactly  the  way  to  put  it.  That  is  the  test  of 
the  heroic — not  in  the  newspaper  sense.  I  don't  feel 
as  sure  as  you  do  that  older  generations  never  had  it 
— I  think  some  of  the  Elizabethans  had.  They  may 
have  been  crude  in  colour  but  they  were  large  in 
outline.  Still,  I  agree  with  you  about  the  present 
generation,  and  especially  these  friends  of  yours.  I 
know  enough  about  them  myself  to  know  how  they 
put  life  into  everybody  else,  and  there  must  have  been 
many  others  like  them.  The  pity  is  that  so  few 
people  have  the  chance  to  see  them  as  you  describe 
them.  Even  a  slight  sketch  would  be  better  than 
nothing — or  do  you  think  no  words  could  ever  give 
that  sense  of  life  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Tom.  '  It  would  be  very 
difficult.' 

'  You  might  try  at  any  rate,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid. 

'  I  ?  '  said  Tom  abruptly — '  I  couldn't  come  within 
a  mile  of  it.     It  is  quite  out  of  the  question.' 

'  I  am  sorry,'  said  Mr.  Diarmid,  '  but  I  understand 
the  difficulty,'  and  he  talked  of  other  things. 

It  had  not  escaped  his  notice  that  Tom,  without 
being  aware  of  the  fact,  had  betrayed  the  whole  secret 
of  his  aerial  voyage. 
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Long  after  the  departure  of  the  travellers  for 
Constantinople  the  manuscript  of  the  four  Grenville 
stories  lay  untouched  in  Mr.  Diarmid's  drawer.  At 
last  one  day  in  December  the  recollection  of  them 
came  suddenly  to  his  mind.  He  got  them  out  and 
spent  some  time  in  looking  them  through ;  then 
took  a  sheet  of  paper  and  began  to  write  to  Mr. 
Persehouse. 

'  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  have  forgotten  you  or 
your  book,  or  that  I  have  not  been  doing  my  best  to 
carry  out  your  wishes.  The  experiment  is  at  present 
not  by  any  means  complete,  but  it  has  gone  some  way 
and  I  hope  will  go  farther.  The  manuscript  which  I 
am  sending  you  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  four 
disconnected  parts  of  what  ought  to  be  a  much  more 
extensive  inquiry.  The  family  history  which  we 
selected  turns  out  to  be  one  very  suitable  for  the 
purpose  :  it  provides  an  unusual  number  of  well- 
marked  examples  of  character,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  The  records  which  I  am  sending 
you  all  relate  to  what  may  be  called  ancient  times, 
but  I  have  some  hopes  of  being  able  to  balance  them 
before  long  with  an  equal  number  of  modern  studies. 
And  these  eight  will  by  no  means  exhaust  the  material 
available.  It  would  probably  be  well  worth  while 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Theobald's  uncle, 
William  Grenefeld,  Archbishop  of  York  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  there  are  three  more  at  least 
among  the  Ancients  who  look  interesting :  Roger,  1477 
to  1523,  known  as  "  The  Great  Housekeeper,"  from  the 
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splendid  hospitality  which  he  maintained  at  Stowc  ; 
his  son  Sir  Richard,  14-95  to  1550,  Marshal  of  Calais 
under  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  his  son  Roger,  a  sailor 
who  went  down  in  the  Mary  Rose  at  Portsmouth  in 
1545.  Of  the  moderns,  besides  the  four  of  whom  I 
have  spoken  I  have  a  still  longer  list.  One  fought 
at  Waterloo,  one  was  Lord  Cochrane's  second-in- 
command  in  the  Brazilian  Navy,  where  he  performed 
many  brilliant  exploits.  His  brother  was  a  British 
admiral  in  the  China  War.  Of  the  same  family 
are  Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell,  and  Pascoe,  who  died 
in  the  Matebele  War,  Robert  who  fell  in  the  charge 
of  the  21st  Lancers  at  Omdurman,  Harold  who  com- 
manded a  column  in  South  Africa,  Arthur  who  got 
the  D.S.O.  at  the  Somme,  his  cousin  Claud  who  was 
killed  at  Spion  Kop,  and  another  cousin  Wilfred, 
famous  as  Grenfell  of  Labrador,  the  Pilot  of  the  Deep 
Sea  Fishermen  of  the  North.  I  know  very  little  at 
present  about  most  of  these,  but  it  is  clear  that  in  their 
service  they  have  covered  a  great  part  of  the  Empire, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  their  distinction  could  be 
traced  to  inherited  qualities. 

'  You  will  see  that  there  is  ample  material  here  for 
a  volume,  perhaps  for  two.  I  wish  that  I  could  offer 
to  go  on  and  prepare  for  you  what  remains,  or  part 
of  it,  but,  as  I  explained  to  you,  I  cannot  make  the 
researches  myself,  and  my  young  assistants,  the  three 
boys  whom  you  saw,  have  now  left  me  and  may  not 
be  here  again  in  similar  circumstances.' 

At  this  point  he  laid  down  his  pen  and  reflected 
for  some  moments,  then  put  away  the  letter  un- 
finished and  unfolded  in  the  same  drawer  with  the 
manuscript. 

Ten  days  later  he  was  sitting  in  the  same  place 
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when  his  wife  came  into  the  room  with  a  packet  in 
her  hand.  It  came  from  Constantinople,  and  con- 
tained a  letter  and  a  small  bundle  of  manuscript, 
both  in  Tom's  waiting.  The  packet  she  handed  to 
her  husband  :  he  looked  at  it  and  smiled. 

'  I  thought  it  might  come,'  he  said,  and  he  opened 
his  drawer  and  took  out  his  own  letter.  '  Just  the 
ten  days  ago,  you  see,  and  the  letter  will  only  need  a 
word  or  two  of  alteration.'  He  laid  it  down  and 
began  to  look  at  the  manuscript. 

'  Tom's  letter  is  to  me,'  said  Mrs.  Diarmid.  '  I 
will  answer  it  at  once  :  you  can  see  it  afterwards.' 

The  letter  ran  as  follows  : 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Diarmid, — I  wrote  the  enclosed 
story  without  intending  anyone  to  see  it,  but  yester- 
day my  conscience  began  to  trouble  me.  Mr.  Diarmid 
had  asked  me  to  write  it,  and  I  refused — I'm  afraid 
very  ungratefully.  I  know  he  will  have  forgiven  me, 
but  I  don't  like  to  send  it  to  him  now,  so  I  send  it  to 
you,  and  of  course  you  can  show  it  to  him  or  do  any- 
thing you  Hke  with  it.  I  don't  think  it  could  possibly 
be  of  any  use  for  publication.  I  don't  feel  as  if  I 
minded  much  one  way  or  the  other,  but  if  anything 
were  to  be  done  with  it,  do  you  think  it  might  be  left 
just  as  it  is  ?  The  style  is  horrible,  I  know — in  fact 
there  is  no  style  at  all  :  I  wrote  it  down  exactly  as  it 
came,  just  to  get  it  off  my  mind,  and  that  is  why  I 
would  rather  not  have  it  altered.  Of  course  it  could 
be  enormously  improved,  but  it  wouldn't  be  what  I 
felt,  and  that  is  the  only  point  of  it.  I  am  sure  you 
will  understand,  especially  when  you  read  what 
Billy  said  about  life  being  mostly  "  a  sleep  and  a 
forgetting."     In  the  last   month  I've   often  almost 
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wished  it  were  :  I  have  been  so  wideawake  that  I 
wondered  if  I  should  get  any  sleep  again.  Of  course 
I  don't  mean  at  nights,  but  I  feel  so  much  less  interest 
in  the  ordinary  things  that  used  to  pass  the  time. 
They  seem  so  dull — I  wonder  everybody  doesn't 
think  them  dull  compared  with  what  has  been  left 
behind  in  those  four  years.  I  don't  even  care  so 
much  about  people,  when  they're  doing  the  ordinary 
dull  things.  I  didn't  like  to  talk  about  this  when  I 
was  with  you,  but  to  write  it  seems  easier.  I  haven't 
said  it  all  even  in  the  story  :  I  didn't  know  who  might 
see  it.  But  you  will  understand  ;  there  was  a  kind 
of  beauty  in  what  I  saw  that  woke  one  up  quite 
painfully — it  was  even  more  painful  than  the  ugliness. 
I  suppose  it  needed  a  big  war  to  do  that,  and  it  won't 
happen  again,  at  least  not  in  our  time.  But  I  can't 
believe  the  world  will  ever  do  without  real  life  again  : 
I  can't  believe  anyone  living  will  forget  it  all.  I 
certainly  shan't.  And  if  not,  what  then  ?  How 
are  we  to  bear  the  loss  if  we  are  not  to  forget  and  go 
to  sleep  ?  We  were  always  given  to  understand  that 
time  is  a  cure  for  anything,  but  there  are  some  things 
that  no  one  could  want  to  be  cured  of.  When 
I  remember  things  that  Francis  and  Billy  said 
— and  the  others  too — the  extraordinary  intensity 
of  their  love  and  the  way  everybody  loved  them, 
I  feel  I  would  much  rather  go  after  them  at  once 
than  stay  behind  and  lose  the  sense  of  it.  So  it 
just  comes  to  this  :  it's  a  dilemma.  How  are  we 
to  go  on  after  this  war  without  remembering,  and, 
if  we  remember,  how  are  we  to  put  up  with  such 
an  empty  world  ? 

'  Yours  ever, 

'  Tom.' 
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This  was  Mrs.  Diarmid's  answer  : 

'  My  dear  Tom, — I  was  so  glad  to  hear  from  you, 
and  ni}'  husband  is  dehghted  to  have  your  manuscript ; 
he  is  reading  it  at  this  moment.  I  don't  know  what 
he  will  do  with  it,  but  I  have  read  it  myself  and  I 
very  much  hope  it  may  be  published.  The  style 
may  not  be  what  is  called  literary,  but  to  me  it  is 
all  the  better  for  that.  There  was  nothing  literary 
about  what  the  boys  did  in  the  war,  though  it  may 
make  a  great  epic  in  a  hundred  years'  time.  But 
anyhow  you  may  be  sure  that  nothing  will  be  done 
against  your  wish. 

'  The  rest  of  your  letter  touched  me  very  deeply. 
I  also  found  it  difficult  to  talk,  and  I  am  very  glad  you 
wrote.  Your  interest  in  things  will  come  back,  I 
don't  doubt.  This  life  is  transitory,  but  we  must 
live  it  while  we  are  here.  You  needn't  be  afraid  that 
you  will  forget  or  that  we  shall  all  go  to  sleep  again. 
That  pain  of  beauty  that  you  speak  of  is  what  we  have 
gained  by  the  war.  We  used  to  get  it  here  and  there 
from  great  poets — from  King  Lear  and  Imogen  and 
Cleopatra — but  now  hundreds  and  thousands  have 
seen  it  even  nearer  than  that.  After  this  I  think — 
and  I  believe  this  is  the  answer  to  your  dilemma — 
we  shall  go  on  living  partly  in  the  old  world,  but  far 
more  than  we  used  to  in  another  world — more  with 
the  dead  as  we  call  them.  They  will  not  return  to  us, 
but  we  shall  go  to  them,  even  while  we  are  still  here. 
I  feel  sure  it  must  be  so.  They  are  real,  we  are  only 
half  real  :  they  couldn't  come  back  to  our  twilight — 
they  could  not  even  wish  to  come.  They  are  beyond 
coming  and  going,  and  all  other  half  realities.  If  we 
are  not  altogether  mistaken  they  know  everything, 
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the  end  as  well  as  the  beginning,  our  future  as  well  as 
our  present  and  past.  "  Eternity  is  the  full  and  per- 
fect possession  of  unlimited  life  at  a  single  instant." 
So  those  who  are  in  eternity  possess  us  more  perfectly 
than  we  possess  them.  They  have  us  with  them 
already.  We  are  not  out  of  their  sight,  though  they 
are  out  of  ours. 

'  The  secret  is,  my  dear  Tom,  that  they  are  not 
beyond  our  reach.  It  is  a  very  old  secret,  but  the 
words  of  it  have  been  used  too  often,  till  their  sound 
became  more  beautiful  and  their  meaning  less. 
Now  that  so  much  reality  has  come  back  again,  we 
may  learn  to  keep  it  this  time.  We  may  learn  to 
understand  finally  that  what  is  living  can  never  be 
dead,  and  that  we  ourselves  are  part  of  it.  You,  at 
any  rate,  have  seen  that,  and  so  have  I.' 
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